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PREFACE 


Emperou William II is fond of quoting the remark of 
Prince von Billow that Germany must have a place in the 
sun/’ By this ho moans that tho Empire has joined the ex- 
pansion movement in which all the leading nations are par- 
ticipating, and intends to take a prominent part in it. She 
desires, not only to develop her national resources, trade, and 
colonies, but oho to secure a place of influence and of powei\ 
(Jroat Britain and France, by reason of their history, their 
commerce, and their colonies, have a recognized position to- 
day in the forefront of the world’s activities. And Germany 
must have a place of equal advantage. The expansion of 
nations in recent years has been an attempt of the Euro- 
pean states to secure territory and economic concessions, 
in order that they may provide adequately for the future de- 
velopmout of their resi)cctivo countries, and that they may 
maintain their jircsent prominent positions in tho family of 
nathuis. It is a contest for power and privilege. 

In th(* following pages the author has attempted to trace, 
chii^tly from official sounios, tho origin and development of 
this movement in its main features during the past forty 
jmrs. To avoid confusion, whi<»h is certain to arise with 
the proHcntation of a nmltipHcity of facts and events, no 
mention has l>ecn mad© of the smaller colonial developments 
that Imvo luul Httl© bearing uj>on tho general issue. Great 
Britain has four valuable colonies on tlie west coast of 
Africa; Gambia, Sierra iKione, tho Gold Coast, and Ni- 
geria ; but tho history of one — Nigeria — has hoen given 
in detaiL The story of this colony furnishes an exoeUont 
example of tho British colonial methods and policy on the 
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West Coast, and is tho only one sj^eeially oonni‘cttsl with 
the general contest for territoi'y in that part of Afri<*a. 
Portugal has extensive possessions in Portugnissi' Angola 
and East Africa, but thus fur the developineni of 
territories has not been materially affeeted by th<* g<*nenil 
competition for land in Africa. TIu*n»fore tht‘y hav«* not 
been dealt witlx extensively in ibis vohune. And for simi- 
lar reasons descriptions of the French tudony of 
car, of Italian Kritrea, and of British, Frtuudi, anti Italian 
Somaliland liave been omitted, 

Tho author hopes to complete this stinly of Knrt»pt‘un 
jElxpansiou and Woidd Politics in a Si'conti vtdtniie m hatro* 
pean Intervention and Compt>tition in Asia, And In* wishes 
to acknowledge his ixulebitHlness to his etdieagne, I>r, lh*n- 
jamin B. Wjillaee, who has rtnul the prtuifs* prepared the 
third appendix and the intlex, and given valmilde assist* 
ance in the collection of maturhU# 

Eyahstok, Mn^f 1914, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Theke is a tradition among historians that, since history 
deals with the past, the further a subject is removed from 
the present, the more historical it is. School-books and lec- 
tures often reflect this point of view. The Peloponnesian 
War was forced upon the innocent children of the nine- 
teenth century in all its wearisome detail, while the pages 
of the history manuals closed either with Napoleon in exile 
or at most with Bismarck dictating terms of peace. Just 
across the threshold of the world of to-day one read the 
word ‘‘finis.^^ It was the close of the world’s story I 

The exclusion of recent events from the field of history 
was justified by the historiaxis upon the plea that only as 
events receded into the past could their proper perspective 
bo seen. Often what seems of most moment at the time 
proves to be but temporary and local in importance. The 
Reign of Terror in the French Revolution, for example, is 
now scon to have been an incident of loss importance than 
the relatively unknown social revolution of 1789, which 
destroyed the remnants of medieval feudalism in France. 
The dramatic interest of the tragedy led those closest to it 
to conoimtrato unduly upon the story of mobs and guillotine, 
and only the sober historian of a later ‘day could correct 
the perspective, after the issues involved had ceased to 
arouse the passions of the investigator. Warned by such 
experiences, scientific historians of the last century accepted 
it as a canon, that one could write accurately and intelli- 
gently only of things that happened before one’s time. 

There is much force in this contention, but if carried out 
to its logical conclusion, — that one must wait for facts to 
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be dead before the liistorian cum deal with them, — hiatory 
would cease to have interest or value for any hut antiiiusir 
rians. There is fortunately no need to accept such a con- 
clusion. The history of one’s own time is jw piojH'r a theme 
for the modern historian as it was for Thucydides or Po- 
lybius. Whatever future historians may recast of what we 
write or teach, if wo bring to the task tho scientitie temjMsr 
and the patient labor of scholarship, wo need not hc«itat(* 
to con-oct that wor.st blunder in education, which, by tnitting 
off the past from tho present, made the one uim‘al and 
robbed the othcar of its truer moaning. 

The last thirty years have witnessed two of the greatest 
changes in all the varied history of European civili?,:ition. 
On the one hand, tho rise of capitalized industry hits reached 
such a point that it has pnictically remade the ( )ld World, 
destroying and rebuilding out-worn, medieval cities, plant- 
ing factories and awakening demo<jnu!y. On the other hand, 
and largely as a result of the new economic and sendal forces, 
this European society luis expanded throughout tho world. 
This expansion has come Imtli by way of the enterprise of 
adventurous traders pushing their wares and gathering in 
the rich natural treasures of savage laiuls, and through 
formal conquest hy imimrialistic governments. In tho years 
of peace which followed tho attainment hy (leriiiany and 
Italy of national unity, and more especially in tho tliiriy 
years from 1884 to 1914, the main probloms confronting 
statesmen were boxmd up with either of those two {lolioios ; 
the adjustment of tlie nation to the changing eemdition.^ of 
life at home, and expansion, for markets or otdonies, aiirmul. 

Naturally, this story of expansion ctumot proi«‘riy 
understood when divomed from tliat of tho affairs at homo- 
But, if we keep the thread of connoiition in our minds, and 
from time to time refresh our momoric^s with st'ttisties of 
stock markets and parliamentary debates, wo can follow 
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llere a themo which, should appeal to the imagination, like 
a tale from an Elizabethan romance. In the twentieth cen- 
tury, conquistadors, dad in khaki or glittering in helmeted 
display, have proclaimed to most of the savages of the globe 
that they belong henceforth to European nations. On the 
wharves of London there are goods from German work- 
shops for the merchant adventurers of to-day to carry off 
to Bantus or Negritos. Piles of coal from Cardiff lie inside 
the coral reefs of Australasian islands, for tlxe ships which 
come to break the silence of farther Hebrides than Words- 
worth dreamed of. But for the historian there is more sig- 
nificance than romance in such events. The men whom Jo- 
seph Conrad and Kipling describe are responsible for the 
transformation of Africa and Asia. And that transforma- 
tion in its turn is mainly responsible for those policies ol 
imperial expansion, of commercial and colonial rivalries 
wMch underlie the causes of the present war. 

The partitioning of Africa and the penetration of Asia 
are thus chapters of the history of European civilization. 
But they are of vital interest to more than historians. They 
furnish as well the data for a survey of economic and polit- 
ical forces to-day. The partitioning and penetrating are still 
going on : the war itself is part of the process. They will go 
on when the war is over, though perhaps with crippled pace 
from the destruction of resources. And in that vast world- 
movement of the coming years, the United States is bound 
to have a growing interest as it develops the way of other 
industrial nations. Bo far we have lacked the capital for 
any serious expansion of business — except in one or two 
branches — outside the limits of the country, and we con- 
tinue to use foreign capital to help us out at home. But 
tite time is coming rapidly when the American capitalist 
will be turning his attention elsewhere, and mainly toward 
expbiting whatever is left to exploit in the great world out- 
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side. When that time does come^ old ideals of national 
seclusion will bo rudely shattered. Whatever policies wc 
may accept as a nation — and in the light of rtvent events 
it is impossible to forecast what they will bo — the lessons 
of statecraft should bo learned from those v;liom enter{>riHts 
and whose blundormgs have given ns this page of history 
— now blurred and stained with the blood of the vastest 
tragedy in the history of civilizatiotn 

We have, therefore, more than a passing interest in the 
account here given of the various types of European civil- 
ization in Africa. The fine and heroic work of British resi- 
dents in the Niger x’ogion, for instance, thmwn into <*on- 
trast with the sordid, cruel methods employetl in otlu^r 
parts of the continent, the battle with disease and the con- 
quest of natural obstacles — desert and tropi<^al jungles--- 
are all paints of a common heritage in the new worhl-lustory 
which the ago of the industrijil revolution has <>pene<l up. 
It is not simply that we are siffeetcd by stich things as tin* 
increased output of African gold, which helps to raise the 
price of all wo buy and sell, but that with the emergem^ 
of world-iK>litics, we inherit something of the result of otlw'r 
nations’ ax^hievements and so make their past our own as 
well. It is sincerely to be hoped that, in rius transforma- 
tion of our outlook, this book may contribute helpfully its 
wealth of fact and breadth of view. 

T. Suiyrwiau 

COtUMBIA UKXV»ESITY. 
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INTERVENTION AND COLONIZATION 
IN AFRICA 

CHAPTEE I 

BtmOPEAS EXPAN8IOK AND WOEID POUTIOS 

Dubino tlie last quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
leading nations of the world engaged in a remarkable 
territorial expansion, — an expansion with an imperialistic 
tendency. The age of exploration and discovery which pro- 
duced a Columbus and a Cortez was reproduced again in 
an era which gave forth a Stanley and a King' Leopold II. 
Africa was to bo to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
what the Americas had been to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
conturios. Between the years 1884 and 1900, France and 
Great Britain each acquired over 3,600,000 square miles 
of territory in the Dark Continent — an amount equal to 
tlie whole of the United States including Alaska, — wHle 
the Kaiser and the King of Belgium were marking out 
1,000,000 and 900,000 square miles respectively for them- 
selves. 

This expansion, however, was not confined to Africa ; it 
spread to Control Asia, to the Far East, to the Philippines 
and the distant isles of the Pacific. There was an intimate 
connection running through tihe whole movement ; and the 
activities of Eussia in Turk^tan and Manchuria, of France 
in the Bttdan and Madagascar, of England in Nigeria and 
South Africa, and of Germany in East Africa and Samoa, 
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must be catefully studied in order to grasp its real signifi- 
cance. At first, the European states directed their efforts 
towards the acquisition of territory and the founding of 
colonial empires, in order to secure commerchd power and 
the control of trade centers. As time went on, however, 
their point of view changed ; and the movenmnt, within the 
last decade, has become economic and commereial, rather 
than territorial. Narrow and selfi^ ideas of colonial poli- 
tics and economics have given place to broatler and saner 
conceptions of the relations of the mother countries to their 
, offspring and to one another. Tfhe Euroixsan powers have 
real^ed that the acquisition of vast territories is itot in 
itself genuine national expansion, and tluit these great |K)8- 
sessions cannot be maintained without a scientific study of 
their peoples, emstoms, and institutions, and tlui projicr de- 
velopment of their governments and natural n'sourct's. This 
places a great burden upon the home country, as it involves 
the expenditure of iinmenso sums of money and the employ- 
ment of hundreds of its best oitmens. And the nations have 
learned that, after all, the world is a small place where the 
interests of all constantly overlap, and where it is no longer 
wise or possible to malntsdn exclusive trade monopolies. 

Previous to 1880, tbe Enropoan governments were too 
much otjcupiod with local affairs, and too wenk fimineially 
and e(ionomically, to think seriously of colonial einpin^s. 
When tlie smoke of those vital conflicto of the niiieti^uith 
century — the Franco -Pnissian War and the Kusstt-Turkisli 
struggle of 1877-78 — ha<l cleared away, ami the map of 
Europe had been adjusted for a time with a fair degree of 
satisfaction, the statesmen were able torim*alx>vothe |«>tty 
strife for military gloiy and local territorial aggrandise- 
ment, and to take a saner, bromler view of a nation's des- 
tiny. And a transformation was begun which was to lift 
European diplomacy out of ita Mediterranean Icadiug-atrings 
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and place it upon a plane as wide as the world. Man’s po- 
liticial horizon was elevated xmtil European and AmPiTinnn 
politics became world polities, embracing every state a.n<i 
every land. 

Fortunately, during the years 1870 to 1890 the world 
was \indorgoing a remarkable financial and economic de- 
velopment that would make possible this world diplomacy 
of tlie future. In Germany an industrial revolution took 
place, wliich dotted the land with factories and increased 
its trade to over 1(1,700,000,000 in 1890, France paid off 
her $1,000,000,000 war indemnity within two years ; and 
she underwent an equally astonishing development, loaned 
Germany $250,000,000 for industrial improvements, and 
became the banker of Europe. The extensive British trade 
grew from j 6547,000,000 in 1870 to i6749,000,000 by 
1890, and the production of manufactured goods in the 
United States from $3,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000 in 
the same imriod- 

Tho total output of gold increased from $477,000,000 
to $830,000,000 during the same time; and the yearly 
product of silver grew from $;i9,000,000 in 1860 to $186,- 
000,000 in 1886, and reached $217,700,000 by 1904. By 
1900 the wwilth of European states was reputed to be 
approximately $240, (>00,000,000 ; and private resources 
were accumulating with equal rapidity. In 1870 the Bank 
of England, the iWk of France, and a few private institu- 
tions in the capitals of those states and in New York City, 
were funiishing most of the capital for foreign investment ; 
but by 1907 there wore twenty-one private banks in Eng- 
land, Franco, Germany, Italy, and the United States, which 
posacHWKl a total of over $2,480,000,000 of capital, sur- 
plus and dejmsits. In December of 1909, the Comptroller 
of the Treasury reported tliat the total rosouroes of the 
banks of the United States reached the stupendous sum of 
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#21,100,000,000. To grasp the value and significance of 
this marvelous growth in capital, one has only to recall 
the rapid development of the multitude of rich and power- 
ful corporations both in tliis country and abroad during 
the last quarter of a century. 

This astonishing increase in capital and industry was ac- 
companied byan equally remarkable development in metlnKls 
of production and transportation. Machinery replaced luind 
labor in tlio shop and on the farm, — on the latter to such an 
extent that in twenty years’ time 600 men were doing the 
work formerly requiring 2145. Steam, extensively employetl 
in manufacturing only since 1865, has more than dt>ublod 
man’s prwluctive power, and eloctrieity has increased it 
still more. The sfe'amlmat and the railway displaced the 
sailing-vessel and the horst\ while at the sanu* time fho 
costof tnuisjwrtation was greatly reduced. In 1860 t<i 1870 
wheat could hardly be move<l 150 to 200 miles in Enrojas 
withojit losing its value. Now it can bi‘ transjKirteil halfway 
round the world fitr a frai’tion of its price. 

Thus, through a wonderful material development in in- 
dustry, capitsU, and transportation facilities, the way wjw 
prepared for a world-wide wdouial expansion. In the iKdit- 
ioal field, also, new movements were taking pla<‘t». (lovcni* 
monts wore growing in renourees, in wealth, in effectiveness, 
and in <!oncentration of itovnm. The France, which with 
dignity, firmness, and skill incorporated Tniiis and cntensl 
with determined trtwl the junghst of the .SmUm in tin' early 
eighties, was not the prostrate and «iivi<hwi nation of tl»» 
seventies. The British lion, which with a «*alm fom-ftilues* 
insistol upon its share of Africa in the eighties and nim** 
ties, was not the vacillating, mw'k watnn* of the sixth's and 
seventies. The masterful, iinih.Hl (lermany, hy a 

Triple Alliance, interfering in Southwest Africa and 
locco, was no longer the jealous gnmp of medtwfro states, 
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cajoled into a union by the exigencies of war and the per- 
suasion of a Bismarck. 

This development has been accompanied in nearly every 
state by a growth in the power of the Federal or Central 
authority and by a thorough organization of the work of 
the executive. Within the United States, where the labors 
of the cabinet departments have been so carefully and sys- 
tematically developed, the Federal Government has been 
steadily taking unto itself duties and responsibilities of 
which none would have dreamed fifty years ago. In Germany 
tlie Imperial Government has increased steadily in strength 
since its organization in 1871, while its ruler has elaborated 
his theory of divine right. In France the growth of the 
Central Government in power and efficiency has been steady, 
until French premiers and cabinets are able to direct the 
affairs of state with a firmness and decision unknown in the 
days of Guizot and Thiers. And in England the strength 
of the cabinet, which became a fixture under Queen Victoria, 
has incivased until it has now secured a control over the 
House of Lords nearly equal to that which it enjoys in the 
House of Commons. 

E(]ually important changes were taking place in the colo- 
nial a('!tiviti(!S of Kurojujan states, as well as in their general 
attitude towards colonization. By 1830 the old “mercantile 
systtiiu ” had w^rved its day ; and the powers realized tixat 
colonial monopolies and the uncontrolled rule of governors 
from the homo enuntry wore no longer an unmixed blessing, 
either for the colonies or for the mother country. Great 
Britain — the greatest of the colonial states — was the first 
to move ; and between 1830 and 1860 a complete reversal 
of her whole <wl(>nial policy took place. The adoption of the 
fre<'-tmde jKxlicy at homo brotight about the emancipation 
of the colonies, and was the source of as much benefit abroad 
SIS it wtw to the British Isles themselves. This was acoom- 
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paniecl, tlirongh the influciico of Mr* Wakefield and of the 
Colonization Society founded in 1830, hy the t»f 

home rule to the colonies. Up to that time the hnreaiUTutie 
system of colonial rule employed hy England, where ovt‘ry- 
thing — oven to unimportant details — was controlled from 
Downing Street, had proved highly detrimental to the <le- 
volopmcnt and progress of the colonies. Not oven the strong 
hand of a Lord Stanley or a Lord Grey, now and then in 
control of the Colonial OlHce, was sufficient to redeem the 
system. 

‘‘In some hack room,’" wrotc^ Mr. C- Buller,“y<m will find 
all the Mother Country which really cx<‘rcist‘s «upreina<^y, 
and really maintains connection with tlu* vast and widt‘ly 
soJittcrcd Colonies of Britain. W(t know not. the name, t!u» 
history, or the functions of the in<lividual, into <hi» nar- 
row limits of whose person we find tlu^ Mother t\»imtry 
shrunk. 

“There arc rooms in the ("oloniul OtViee witli ohl a*«l 
ineag<n* furniture, hookustjs crammed with colonial 
and newspapiu’s, tables <»overed with huize, and Homi' old 
and ftuled chairs R<jattered aluiut, in which tlmst* who have 
personal applications to make are d(Kaned to wait until the 
interview can bo obtaimnL Hcrt^ if piundiunee you shall 
some day 1x5 fiirced to tany,you will find strange, anxious- 
looking beings, who p:w5C to and fro in ft^verish iiupathuieo 
or sit dej(*<5ted at the tabk^ tmablc in tlu? agitation of tludr 
thoughts to find any (wcupatiou to whili5 away tladr hours, 
and starting civery tim<5 thc^ dtnm o{H»n, in lioprn that the 
messenger is <'>ome to attnounc45 that their turn is ar- 
riv<‘d. Those are men with e<d«ninl grieviim^es. ^ ( )iu^ 

is a recnlU5(l governor, boiling over with a of nu^rti- 
ficd pride and fruHtnitinl {xdiiy ; unothtT a jmlge, reeiilled 
for daring to resist the comjxu^t of his Colony; aiiothi^r a 
merchant, whose whole proixirty lias lHX*it dcstroyixl hy 
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some job or oversight; another the organ of the remon- 
strances of some colonial Parliament ; another a widow 
straggling for some pension on which her hopes of existence 
hang ; and perhaps another is a man, whose project is rmder 
consideration. Every one has passed hours in that dull but 
anxious attendance. . . . After a short conference you will 
generally see him return, with disappointment stamped on 
his brow, and, quitting the Office, wend his lonely way home 
to despair, or perhaps to retinu to his Colony and rebel.” 

These are the words of a partisan, but they convey a 
reasonably accurate picture of the actual condition of affairs 
at the time. 

It was from such loading-strings that the colonies wore 
gradually emancipated. Beginning with Canada in 1840, 
where colonial homo rule and union originated through tho 
activities of Lord Durham in 1839 and 1840, responsible 
government was introduced into Now South Wales in 1843, 
Sotith Australia in 1844, Victoria and Tasmania in 1851, 
Now Zealand in 1852, Capo Colony in 1854, and into 
Queensland in 1859. By 1870 the new system was thor- 
oughly dtwelopod and in good working order in all these 
tyjncal British <tolonios. 

While this was gnng on, tho old wasteful system of free 
land grants was abolished, and tlio Government undertook 
to regulate tho sale of tho crown lands on an equitable and 
scHiutific bivsis. Tho discussions of party politics in Great 
Britiiin wore greatly relieved by tho removal of numerous 
petty (piestions of colonial life and policy from tho field of 
Parliament’s activities. And tho imimrial forces wore gradu'^ 
ally withdrawn from the sdf-supporting colonies, until tho 
Colonial S<‘((rctaty reiwrtcHl, in 1873, that the military 
exponses for th<( colonies wore confined almost entirely to 
the nmissitjos of imperial defense. 

During this period territorial expansion was not popxdar 
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with the Colonial Office. Lord Derby, Lord Gr;uivillt\ and 
Lord Bliicliford — all pupils of the Mauoht'stt'V School of 
Bright and Oobdcn — had no faith in a “ (Iroator Britain ” 
or confidence in the policy of responsible gov('rnuu*nt. Lord 
Blachford, who was a leading factor in directing the colonial 
policy fx-om 1800 to 1870, wrote, “I have always believed 
— and the belief has so confirmed and consolidated itself 
that I can liavdly tealizo the possibility of any one serioHsly 
thinking the contrary — that the destiny of our Colonics is 
independence ; and that in this ^nxiut of view the function 
of the Colonial Office is to secure that our connection, while 
it lasts, shiill be as profitable as possible.” 

Some acquisitions, like New Zealand in 1840, Natal in 
1843, the Transvasil in 1852, Basutoland in 1871, aiul the 
Fiji Islands in 1874, were forced upon Great Britain by 
unexpected and seiious jlcvelopments. But in no x*iu«* wjw 
the extension of territory due to axiy precoueeivtsl |ioli<'y tif 
expansion. The almost universsil sentiment of tiie Briti.dt 
statesmen wa.s tliat none of the new acquisitions would in any 
way fairly compensate the Home Government for the ex» 
pense and trouble of oaring for them. It was ftslt tlmt tlmre 
should be no fm-thor expansion except through (xmiincrciiil 
enterprises. By 1800 Parliament luul enton'd U|«m a j«)Hoy 
of retrmxchment ; and in 1805 a Committee of the I louse of 
Commons composed of Cardwell, 0. ForUwcue, Lord Stanh*y, 
Adderley, and W. 15. Forster, recoiiuneudwl that any fur» 
ther extension of territory was inexpedient and that Fnghtiid 
should withdriiwas rapidly as {Mwsible from all her holdingM 
on the west otiast of Africa, exctqxt Sierra Ia*one. 

Moreover, Great Britain was too jnior to mhark seri- 
ously ui>on great colonial niulertakings. In tlw uuxjority of 
cases where she was (‘omjsdled by force of drcnnistanetw U* 
take over new hinds, financial reasons forts^d her U* entrust 
the development and control of those countries to tuwuitur- 
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cial oompanioa, such as the New Zealand Company from 
1835 to 1850, the South Australian Company from 1835, 
and the liivor Niger Navigation Company in 1864. This 
practice of utilizing the services of gTcat tiuding companies 
was taken up later as a regular method of colonial expan- 
sion by Lord Granville, when he chartered the British North 
Borneo Company in 1882. 

Through the whole period from 1830 to 1880, the spirit 
of conservatism and hesitation was triumphant. The British 
Colonial Office seemed to know its own mind ; but it was 

afraid to take in hand any definite policy.” It was afraid 
of the expense, of the jealousy of other nations, and of the 
now responsibilities that every change of policy or accession 
of territory involved. But more than these was the serious 
handicap of a procession of colonial ministers and secre- 
taries, each with his own policy and theories as to colonial 
rule and colonial expansion or regression. In the fifty-five 
years, extending from 1830 to 1885, there were thirly colo- 
nial secretaries, 1 of whom six served from four to six years, 
but the other twenty-four averaged scarcely a year and one 
fifth apiece. 

Tendencies were at work as early as the sixties, which 
promised to bring to an end this period of uncertainty, and 
to cnuite a new conceptiou of the colonial relations and 
colonial activities of the British Empire. About 1885 the 
change in the policy and position of the Colonial Office was 
complete. The move for South African Confederation from 
1874 to 1886 and the Colonial Conferences of 1883 and 
1887 mark the bo^nning of a new era in the life of the 
British Empire. The “Imperial Federation Leagues” of 
Lonl lioselmry and the colonial tariff union of Mr. Cham- 

> The (tIRm of Sooretary of State for the Ooloniei was not oreated ttntid 
IKH, the work of tbia dapartraoDt heiag oombinod with the Dopartmont 
^ War under one portfolio frotti ItiOI to 1864. 
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berlain were the first suggestions of the movement for im- 
periiil federation now so popular. One of the most; impor- 
tant factors ill this transformation was the inhuenco of the 
people upon the British foreign poru‘y. The framdiise, whit*h 
had been placed on a sound basis by tin* reforms of 
was enlarged by tlie laws of 18t>7 and 1884 ; and thereafter 
the effect of public opinion upon the conduct of Britisli for- 
eign affairs was distinctly noticeable. Disraeli^ one of t he 
first modern statesmen to undertake an aggreasivo fonngn 
policy, was put out of ofiice in 1880 be(*au8e his ai*tH failtMl 
to meet with po])ular favor ; and the (Hadstone ministry 
which succeeded him fell live years later, on a<‘couut of the 
public disapproval of its vacillating conduct of for(*ign affairs. 
But it is safe to say that, when the British ( {overnmout 
took a prominent and dignified part in tlu^ forward nu^vc- 
ment for territory during the last fiftci'u years of thi^ nine- 
teenth century, it had tlie support of the pi^oph^ behind it 
The same lethargy and imlctnsion prevailetl in the dinn*. 
tion of French foreign iH>lu*y. No one t<«>k mueh interest 
in colonial affairs. To the majority of Fnuich statesmen, 
colonies were as tiseless and tinjuslitialde an 4‘%{wnHe ns 
**poids mort a trainer^’ and nno logo a Vi )pera/' < )ftle5aU 
appointed to the colonial mryim consi<h*red themselves 
oxibnl; and public men genendly consiih^nHl etdouial posja^s- 
sions as pliw^es fit only for the training of stddiers and sail- 
ors, for tho harboring of criminals, and for tlm diHm|mtifm 
of the wojilth and blomi of the Frmudi nation. There was 
little or no publici distmssum t)f the ; atui tlie masstts 

wero tofcdly ignorant of, and indiffermjt to, the siicn^ss <»f 
faihiro of tho national colonial |)oHcy. Ikttween 1815 and 
1B70 Franco more than doubled her teiTiti>ri:iI {aismissioiis 
outside of Kuroisj, securing a finn Lsdliold in Iiid<^(7hina, 
Algeria, and Senegal ; but this was not the r^imlt of at>y 
preconceived or aggressive forward |>olicy, Tla*so annex* 
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ations wore largely accidental — tlio result of the sudden 
desire of a few prominent officiiils to gain glory or popular- 
ity. In fact, the movement was so ill-conceived and so care- 
lessly undertaken, while the greatest ignorance prevailed 
as to local conditions, that in both the Tonquin and the Al- 
gerian campaigns there was a great waste of life and money ; 
and it was many years before the French reaped any benefits 
from their new possessions. 

For a decade after the Franco-Prussian War, all colonial 
progress was stopped by the weakness and poverty of the 
Government, by the long strife between the political par- 
ties which more than once brought the country to the verge 
of war or disrupture, and by the lack of scientific knowl- 
edge and modern methods of managing colonies. The sys- 
tem of home rule accompanied by universal suffrage and 
representation in the French Parliament, which had been 
given to the colonies by the First and Second Republics, and 
whi(*h had been the source of endless troubles, particularly 
in the Antilles, was replaced, from 1854 to 1866, by the 
more efficient rule of governors with almost full powers 
and supported by troops. Yet the service in many places 
remained so inefficient and slovenly that the French earned 
tlxe reputation of poor colonizers. 

It remained for Jules Ferry to stir his compatriots to 
an atrtivc and sane participation in foreign politics, and to 
arouse a genuine inton^st and national pride in colonial 
undeHakings, through the Tunis episode. It was in the 
eightii^ before France had scientific and popular colonial 
organizations of sufficient importance and backing to pre- 
pare the way for the creation of a genuine colonial empire. 
Then, for tlui first time, was the study of colonial methods 
and tlio customs, (conditions, and p(K)plos of the new lands 
cntenwl uik>u with inhdligence, seriousness, and enthusiasm. 
Tho whole system of (Colonial administration, from the Colo- 
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nial Office down to tlio management of the smallent 
was gi-adually but thoroughly reorgaiu/Aul an<l r»*a<l justt‘d, 
until now it is as efficient as any in the world, "VVhih* this 
was going on^ the French Govei'nmeut had grown in stn*ngth 
and stability until it had won the confidence of the Kuro- 
peau states and Russia was convinced of the vahu* of a 
French alliance. This wjis agreed ui>on in 1891 ; ^ and in 
the following year Franco remlered secure her fliuinci^s, 
and her position as a self-sustjuning and progressivt* nation, 
by the adoption of a protective tariff systi^m. 

Here, also, one must not overlook the inHiuuu‘t» of ilie 
popular will upon French colonial policy. From 18H0 on, 
this is distinctly noticeable ; and the outi*rprising, progres- 
sive spirit of the new Republic, resulting from the lu'althy 
development of dem<Ku*atic institutiotis ami iths'ils, showi**! 
itself immediately in the fhdtl of colonial u<l venture and 
enterprise. The motive jironu^ters of Fri'iieh expansitm in 
Africa were agjun and again supjH)rted and eneimrugiHl by 
private funds and jKjpular apprtmd ; and it is t‘xet'i.nUngly 
doubtful if the great undertakings would Imvo smMHrtnletl 
but for the finatunal and jK)liti<ml HupjKirt affordeid them 
by the French OhandH^n 

The industrial rtwolution which t<H>k phmc in <iJl the 
European states, from 1870 to 1900, was sure to result in 
ovorpro<l action — at kwist in a production that furmenHuted 
the needs of the inhahitantH of the several »taU»s. Witlcr 
markets wore, therefore, soon in demand ; amt ihv Icatling 
powers qui(ikly found thenirndves cmbark<Ht ujvcm n silent 
contest for the nncKjeupiwl tradeeenterH. (^oinim^roiat 
olios were greatly in favor, and wen^ applittd whorc^Vi»r jsm- 
sihle. The inereaw^d tmnsi>ortation hwulitiOH ami im«tlnaU 
w(^re rapidly bringing largo flclds of trmte into tin* gcticml 
market, whicih previously hail \mm unapprom*lmidf^ In 
1800, judging from the liniiteil statistiCH timn oulhicUHl, 
^ Appiirontljy ml apporctnils^ madii fumwil m I SUM, 
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tliero were aT)out 355 to 360 million people who were 
reached by the trade of Em'ope. But by 1900, the sum of 
those affected had attained the enormous total of 1,679,- 
825,000, or an increase of 1,220,000,000 in round num- 
bers during the one hundi’ed years. Of course, a goodly 
proportion of tliis inci’case is due to the remarkable growth 
of the population of all the European and American states ; 
but the largest share must be attributed to the opening of 
vast regions in Asia and Africa. 

In this connection, it is to bo noted that, after 1880, 
nearly all the European governments became alarmed at 
the conditions arising in their several states, duo to this 
steady and astounding increase of population. In the ten 
years from 1886 to 1895 the population of Germany 
increased approximately 540,000 per year, Italy 300,000, 
Austria-Hungary, 360,000, Great Britain, 318,000, and 
liussia (European), 1,350,000. And in 1895 the density 
of the population in Germany reached 250.5 per square 
mile, in Great Britain, 326, in Italy, 280, and in Austria, 
180. At the same time, emigration from these countries 
was assuming equally alarming proportions. In the ton 
years from 1878 to 1887 over 2,311,400 persons emigrated 
from Groat Britain, 1,171,800 from Germany, and 609,- 
800 from Italy; and the European governments became 
anxious to keep this moving population under their own flags 
and their own control. The only^ way this could bo done 
wsis through providing colonial 6enters to which they could 
diro<it their ambitiotis and incroasinggenerations. No wonder 
that the Gontinental states looked with envy upon England 
with her extensive colonial empire, and were anxious to share 
in the cresition of now fields of colonial activity and in the 
o{M!!ning great world markets. But they were slow in 
niw^mng the real significance of the groat transforma- 
tion that was in progress ; and, fearing international com- 
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pKcations and doubting their ability to meet successfully 
the demands of such far-reaching euterprist's, they hesitated 
to push their domains beyond the seas. “ 1 appnwu'hed the 
matter with some reluctance,” said Bismarck. “ 1 asked my- 
self, IIow could I justify it if I said to these onter})rising 
men [Bremen merchants with interests in South Africa], that 
is all very well, but the Gorman Empire is not strong enough? 
It would attract the ill-will of other states.” “ We wished 
to hold ourselves free,” wrote Lord Granville on May 8, 
1882, to Lyons (British Minister to Fram»), concerning the 
proposed occupation of Egypt, “ if necessity arose, to consider 
all possible forms of intervention, and to choose that which 
was accompanied by the fewest inconveniences and ri-sks," 
Motives sufficiently powerful to ovcrcomt* this timidity 
wore soon forthcoming. In the name of hunianity it waw 
urged that it was the duty of the Gliristian powers j>cn» 
ctrate the wilds of Africa, in order to stipprcss the slave 
trade and to bring the ble-ssings of good govenunent and 
of civilization to the natives. In practically every treaty 
from 1815 to 1000 affecting Afriesi, 8lav<>ry and tlio slave 
tKule are mentioned. And King Leojwld, speaking of tlio 
work of the Congo Association, said : “ Our only program is 
that of the moral and tnatoriaInfg<‘neration of the wmntry.” 
Again, it was argued that for humanity's sake the t liristian 
nations should intervene in states whoro tho piH»{4(St wow op 
presiKxl by tlie misrule of incapable dcKitots or snffonHl from 
endless internecine wars, until there was no longi«r any pro- 
tection for life and prope.rty or hope of fn<odom for tlm 
masses. Lord Granville wrote to Ijord Dufferin (British 
political agent in Egypt) on Oetols*t f>, 18H2, that aitnw 
the robollion was overthrown, it romained for them ** to 
establish on a firm hash) tho authority of tho Khnlivis and 
to make provision for the fature widlhotng of all okasoi of 
the Egyptian people.” 
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Again, it was claimed that an inexorable law of tbe uni- 
verse had predestined the great nations to occupy the earth, 
and thus to bring peace, justice, security, and a beneficent 
rule to all lands and people. “The Anglo-Saxon race,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, “ is infallibly destined to be the pre- 
dominant force in the history and civilization of the world.” 
“ Non, France,” cried Victor Hugo in his inimitable way, 
“ I’uuivers a besoin que tu vives ! Je le redis, la France est 
un besoin des hommes.” As a corollary to this, the seizure 
of largo areas of uncontrolled and undeveloped territories 
was a necessity, if the blessings of good government and 
of our Christian civilization were to be brought to the less 
fortunate and the half-civilized peoples of other lands. And 
any state that failed to occupy its share was neglecting an 
imperative call of Divine Providence. The Eussians pene- 
trating the wastes of Turkestan and Central Asia, the 
French fighting their way into the jungles of West Africa, 
and the Germans forcing treaties from the chiefs of East 
Africai, were answering this call. “ The Britons are a race en- 
dowed like the Romans with a genius for government,” said 
Sir Wilfrid Lauricr; “their colonial and imperial policy 
is animated by a resolve to spread throughout the world 
the arts of free self-government which they enjoy at home. 
And they are in truth accomplishing tliis work.” 

Without doubt the most vital motives for expansion are 
to Ihj found in the political and economic needs of the time. 
To proteert the commeroial and financial interests of their 
citizens in foreign huuls was a good and sulhcient reason 
for intervention to most of the lowers. And France and 
Gn*at Britain entered Algiers, Tunis, and Egypt to safe- 
guard the intorpst* of the Freucli, British, and otlier Euro- 
pean emitters. But the ooonomie fatttor was the most press- 
ing. “Colonimfaon is for France a question of life or 
death, 'f wrote Lcroy-Boaulteu. “ Either Franco will become 
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a great African state, or sbo will bo in a century or two 
but a second-rate power.” Eussia undertook a remarkable 
colonial expansion in Central Asia to secure control of the 
trade and the trade routes there. Japan fought a great war 
to insure the fulflUment of her economic destiny in Korea 
and on the Chinese mainland. And in Germany, where 
Bismarck had successfully introduced a ixjIk^ of protec- 
tion, because “ under free trade wo were gradually bleeding 
to death,” colonization was determined upon definitely in 
1884, as necessary to insure the economic indepondeiWTO 
and future of the Empire. 

The African posaassions of European states in 1870 were 
neither extensive nor i«»rticularly valuable. For tl»> most 
part they were confined to seajwrt towns and tins a«ljac«*nt 
territory, which were laung usiul as jx^rts of call and trml- 
ing centers, rather than as bases for colonial expansion. 
There ha<l luscn no att(‘nipt to nmrk definitely the iNmnd- 
arics of any of these colonuut or to stake out K])fcial claims. 
The different nations had merely built forts atid tniding 
factories at certain favorablo |K>inta and {KtnntttiHl their in- 
fiuonco to extend gradually into tire interior without any defi- 
nite puriKwo or plan of expansion. An cxreption was made 
in Algeria and Cape Cobny; but, Itefore 1870, lumo of 
the European powers had scrionsly (•onsidered tl«» founding 
of great colouM states in Africta. 

The French possessed a strong hold on Algeria at the 
north and hod oatabliahtsd along the west side thr(>o small 
colonies, on tiie Benegal Etver, at MeUioonri, and on tho 
Ivory Coast In twldition they had Itegiin explomtions on 
the Gaboon River and started a mtttlemcnt at Olss'k on tho 
Eiwt Coast. The British controlled a straggling t« 5 hwy al 
the Cape of Good Hope, Iwd seonred snlmtantlal holdings 
and openings for trade at Gambia, Sierra Uom, the (lidd 
Coast, and Lagos on the west idde, and had |Nisbed up the 
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Niger Eiver to tlio Benud. The Portuguese claimed exten- 
sive but indefinite tracts of land on the West Ooast, ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Congo to a point some dis- 
tance south of Benguella, and in Mozambique, on the East 
Coast, reaching for a considerable number of miles north 
and south of the Zambesi Kiver. But their settlements and 
trading posts were few and widely scattered. In addition, 
they had a small colony on the Gruinea Coast and the islands 
of Principe and Sio Thomd in the GuM of Guinea. The 
Spaniards had extended their sway over an indefinite area, 
known as Eio de Oro, on the West Coast, nearly opposite 
the Canary Islands, and had occupied a small strip of the 
Guinea Coast just north of the Gaboon country and the 
island of Fernando Po. None of the other European coun- 
tries owned any territory in the Dark Continent, Holland 
having lost or sold hers to Great Britain, and Germany and 
Italy not having made as yet a start towards the establish- 
ment of colonies. 

Fortunately, at the time when the European states be- 
gan to think seriously of colonial expansion, the interest of 
Europe in the Dark Continent, as a field for commercial 
and economic activity, was aroused to a degree never be- 
fore known. Considerable information existed concerning 
certain portions of Africa and its general contour, for, in 
tiho forty years prior to 1870, a large part of the continent 
had been explored; but few persons, except scholars and 
geographers, had taken particular notice of ii Before 1880, 
indeed, Mnngo Park, iVi^jor Laing, and M. CaiUd had gone 
from the West Coast up the Gambia and Senegal Eivers, 
ftrand the upper waters of the Niger and Timbuctu and 
omssed the Sahara to Tangier and Tripoli, while Clapper- 
ton and Denham wore exploring the Central Sudan from 
Lake Chad to the Niger Eiver, and the brothers Lander 
down that stream to its mouth- Dr, Henry Barth spent 
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the years 1850 to 1856 in the scientific study of the lan- 
guages, peoples, and geography of the region just mentioned 
(west of Lake Chad) including the kingdom of Sokoto. 
Fai-thor soutli, on tlie East Coast, Paul du Chaillu traveled 
over the Gaboon Itiver district between 1 85t> and 1 808 ; 
and, in the interior, David Livingstone explored the Zam- 
besi River, the region about Lakes Nyaaa and TangJinyika, 
and crossed the continent to Btmguclla during the eighteen 
years following 1851. Meanwhile, Burton, Sjake, and 
Grant, coming up from the Etist Coast, had discovewsl I^ako 
Victoria Nyanza and tlie headwaters of the Nile ; and Sir 
Samuel Baker, traversing tlie whole of that river from tho 
north to south, found its other source in AlWrt Nyansa. 

But it was tho work of Dr. Nachtigal, who in I8t5‘.) to 
1871 studied carefully tho Eiustem Sahara and Sudan ; of 
CamoTOn, who erosseil the whole continent fnini the Ziin- 
zihar Coast to Benguella between 1H7!5 and 1875 ; of 
Savorgnan do Brazza, who explored wdentificaliy the whole 
region hetwism Lihreville on tho Galloon and the north 
hanks of tho Congo »uid Ubangi Rivers from 1874 to 1884 ; 
and of Henry M. Stanley, wbo found Livingstone in 1878, 
that drew the attention of tlio general public, to Africa. 
Books were written, money raiswl, and cohmial KtHueties 
formed with tho put|> 0 B 0 of inducing peoplo to study Afri- 
can conditions and to start colonUm. By the time Stanley 
returned from his seooiid journey in 1877, with tlie news 
of the discovery of tho great Congo River and its tribu- 
taries, tlio statesmen and tho intidligent ]mh!ie of EiiR>{io 
wore taking a very oonsidondilo iiitenmt in Afrk^ aifaiim. 
Thu gunoral toimgraphy of tho contiiumt luui hmtn taapfMHl, 
— ill outline, at least,— -the hxiatirm of all tlm imiwrUmt 
lakes and waturwap pointed out, and the ponkihllitios of 
tho difiorent suctions as sources of wealth and tnwlo for 
Europe asoertaiuod with a fair degree of aisouroey. 
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CHAPTER n 


TTTTil FOtlOTING OF THE COliTOO INDEPENDENT STATE 

The time was propitious. Europe was at peace and the 
leading states were growing steadily in stability and strength. 
The way and the means had been gradually preparing along 
every line. The field lay ready and open to all comers. 
Nothing further was needed to set in motion a widespread 
movement for colonies than some powerful motive, some 
aggressive act, that would arouse the jealousy, the ambition, 
or the cupidity of nations. Such a determining impulse was 
not long in coming. The organization and activities of the 
Independent Congo Association and the entrance of Ger- 
many into Southwest Africa stimulated the interest of Groat 
Britain and France in African colonization, and brought 
on a general forward movement for territory in the Dark 
Continent. 

In September, 1876, Bang Leopold II of Belgium, then 
forty years of age, presided over a conference at Bnissels, 
for the purpose of founding an international society which 
should promote the exploration of Central Africa. Some 
forty representative scientists, diplomats, and publicists 
from Great Britain, Belgium, Austria, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia were present, and the question was dis- 
cussed with considerable enthusiasm. It was planned to 
equip expeditions which should explore scientifically the 
great unknown region lying between the Zambesi River and 
the Sudan, and extending from ocean to ocean, to suppress 
the slave trade and to introduce Western civilization there. 
An organization called L’Assomation Internationale poor 
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TExploration et la Civilisation de I’Afrique Centrale,” but 
better known as the “ International African Association,” 
was formed, with headquarters at Brussels under the im- 
mediate direction of Leopold, and with national committees 
in practically all the European countries and in the United 
States, whose business it was to arouse interest in the 
movement and to raise funds. 

During the years 1876 and 1877, Henry M. Stanley had 
returned to Zanzibar, crossed with groat difficulty the des- 
erts and forests to the headwaters of the Congo, via Lakes 
Victoria Nyanza and Tanganyika, and descended the river 
some two thousand miles, amid dangers and adventures, to 
its mouth. On his return he was met at Marseilles by two 
of Leopold’s agents, and later summoned to Brussels, where 
he gave to King Leopold and the chief promoters of the 
International African Association an impressive account of 
his discoveries and of the wonderful natural wealth of the 
Congo region. The result was that the “ Committee for the 
Study and Investigation of the Upper Congo” (Comitd 
d’Etudes), appointed in November, 1878, became a definite 
organization under the chainnanship of Colonel Strauch, 
and assumed the direction of all the activities of the Asso- 
ciation after January, 1879. 

The services of Stanley were secured, and in Augtist of 
the year 1879, he had begun his mission, — to explore the 
Congo carefully, to make treaties with the native chiefs, to 
establish stations along the river for the advancement of 
trade and the protection of the natives, and to exert every 
effort to end the interior slave trade. So skillfully and ener- 
getically did the great explorer carry oiit this work that, 
when he returned to Europe in Juno, 1884, a vast area 
of 900,000 8q\mre miles, with an estimated popirlation of 
16,000,000, had been mapped out for the Association. In 
its early stages this enterprise was intended to be as philan- 
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thropic as it was eommeroial. Leopold hoped to found a 
great negro state in the basin of the Congo, which would 
afford adequate protection to the liarasscd and weaker tde- 
ments of the population, suppress such vicious and bax'hario 
customs as cannibalism, and open the country to luisHion- 
aries, to trade, and to European civilization. The first Com- 
missioner, appointed in July, 1883, to rule tlio district was 
the liberal-minded Sir Frederic Goldsmid. If it had not 
been for the imperative call of Egypt, General Gordon would 
have succeeded him in 1884 ; but his place was taken by 
another able British officer, Sir Francis de Winton, who 
served as the first Administrator-General of the Congo 
State from June, 1884, to December, 1886. 

It was not to be expected that this undx'rbiking — so vast 
and so costly — could long remain solely upon a piulan- 
thropic basis. The sum raised by the Oomitd d’Etudes was 
insignificant; and King Leopold himself was foitHsl, not 
only to caiTy alai’ge part of the expense from 187U to 1HS>0, 
furnishing from $100,000 to $200,000 yearly, but b) con- 
tinue his support thereafter nntil ho liod contributed ajv- 
proximately $6,000,000. To make the entur|>ri 80 really pay 
its, way, it was therefore necessary to fall hack ujwn certain 
commerdial features which were inseparably’coniKKtttKi with 
the progress of the whole undertaking. In 1882 the Akwh'Iii- 
tiou was transformed into a corporation calkKl the “ Inter- 
national Association of the Congo,” with King Ijeu{)»ld as 
president; an Association fiag was adopted; and an cniir- 
getio and systematic attempt was made b> doveloptho trade 
of the Congo Basin. “ I have never ceased to csdl Ute atten- 
tion of my countrymen to the necostaty of taming their at- 
tention to countries across the seas,” wrote King LisijKild 
to M. Bcernaert in 1889. “ It is in serving the muse of 
humanity and progress that peoples of the second clatts ap- 
pear useful memhers of the great fiwnily of nations. More 
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than any other, a mannfactiu'ing and commercial nation 
lilco ours should endeavor to assure outlets for all its work- 
men, — thinkers, ciipitalists, and laborers. These patriotic 
considerations have dominated my life. They decided the 
creation of the African work.” “I was firmly convinced,” 
wrote George Grenfell, speaking of the period from 1884 
to 1894, “that if His Majesty sought anything beyond the 
advantage of the Congo people, it was but the benefit of his 
Belgian subjects, whose groat need, like the Briton’s, is an 
open market for their labor.” ^ It was soon noted that the 
region was rich in ivory and rubber ; and various sections 
of the country were parceled out ere long to trading com- 
panies. The Anglo-Belgian Indiarubber Company was the 
first and the most powerful of these; but it was followed 
gratlnally by others, until there were some ten “ concession- 
naire ” companies in the fidd. 

The International Association of the Congo had not been 
recognized by the irowcrs and had therefore no assured ter- 
ritorial existence. A charter from Europe, said Stanley in 
1882, was necessary to make it worth a two-shilling piece. 
Doubtless Leopold woidd have gladly postponed this issue 
indefinitely while consolidating the new state, but French 
ambitions made it impossible. However, by a fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances, in spite of the fact tlmt the rising 
(hmgo State was most seriously threatened by French ex- 
j>ansion, and that tliis in turn caused Portugal to reassert 
her claims to the most essential part of the new state, Leo- 
pold was ablo to got the support of Europe and to over- 
throw his enemies in detail. 

For <Mmtario8 Portugal had claimed the West Coast of 
Afritm at least fromkt. 5° 12' S. to lat. 18° S., and an in- 
definite amount inland. No country disputed the claim be- 
low lat. 8° 8., but neither had any countay explicitly reoog- 
* Hi*»y JoJuwtoo, Omt/o Qra^ and lHu Oangot vd. i, p. 817. 
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nized tho clahn to tlio important northern strip, which in- 
cluded the mouth of the Congo. France, by the Convention 
of 1780, neither contested nor recognized rortuguese sover- 
eignty tlu;re, but agived not to occupy any of that terri- 
tory herself, which perhaps might bo said to boa recognition 
of it as a spliero of interest. Great Bintain stcjulfastly re- 
fused to recognize Portuguese jurisdiction, though the Lis- 
bon Govommont iuitiatetl negotiations for such rwognition 
every few years from 1840. Portugal had never been able 
to enforce with any regulsirity her commercial monopoly on 
the Congo, and a complete freedom of trade had been con- 
firmed to Franco by tho Convention just mentioned, and 
was equally enjoyed by other countries, with or without 
treaty rights. 

The rapid sncceas of Stiudiy, the penetration of M. Sit- 
vorguan do Brazza to tho Upper Congo, suid tho occur- 
rence of several violent conflicts Iwtweon natives and tradeni, 
which again raiswl the question of jurisdiction, ome moiD 
compelled Portugal to opim negotiations for tho recognition 
of her “sovereignty.” Accordingly, early in Novumlier, 

1882, l)oth Franee and Great Britain were approaHthiHl. 
Franco gave nssurunui's that De Itrazza’s third exiHKlition, 
then in preparation, was merely scientific; that slie would 
not encroach on tho territories south of lat 6 ® 1 2' ; and that 
she was pro{>are<lto join in the delimitation of West African 
iKHtmlaries. Tho oorn»K])oudonce continued until January, 

1883, and was ronewtHl in tho summer, hut notiiing came 
of it. The Fwmoh Govonnnont was friendly, but apjiarently 
wished to post[)on« tho delimitation till Do Brazza had had 
tiiiio to oonsolidato their holdings along tho Congo. In 
Fobruaiy, 1883, ho was given tlui |>owers of a colonial gov- 
omor and authuriml to nuiko such treatuHi with the nalivo 
chiefs as wero necossary to advaut« tho French tnftiieiico. 
Ilk studios of tlic country and its resources were to he no- 
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compaiiied by serious efforts to accustom the natives to the 
idea of putting themselves under Prench protection. 

With Gi*eat Britain, Portugal was more successful. For- 
eigners were largely shut out from the French colonial 
markets, and Great Britain did not wish these preserves 
enlarged. It was hardly feasible to take the territory her- 
self; but Portugal had claims to it, she professed con- 
version to the most liberal principles of colonial admin- 
istration, and was weak enough to be easily held to them. 
In his first despatch De Serpa wrote : “ Portugal does not 
wish to dose Africa, but on the contrary to open it to the 
colonization and the commerce of the world, and to facili- 
tate access to it from the coasts she occupies.” She would 
suppress the slave trade there, define the boundaries in 
West Africa, and cooperate with her neighbors in main- 
taining order and security on the Congo. Lord Granville 
recognized that conditions had changed since the Portu- 
guese advances of 1877 had been repelled, and on December 
15 ho proposed as bases for a treaty: the recognition of 
tlie Portuguese boundaries at lat. 5® 12' S. and 18° S. ; 
iinrestriettHl commeteo on the Congo and the Zambesi; low 
tsiriffs in all the African possessions of Portugal; the equal- 
ity of British and Portuguese subjects in matters of land, 
leases, religion, and taxes ; and the cession of Portuguese 
claims iKitwecn long. 6* W. and 6° E., i.o., the fort of St. 
John the Baptist of Ajuda. A lively correspondence, lasting 
till February, 1884, 1^ to the signing of a treaty along the 
linos suggested, but with the rights of foreigners much more 
thoroughly safeguarded. The equality of treatment was care- 
fully defined, elaborated, and extended to all foreigners; 
freedom of navigation on the Congo was guaranteed ; the 
duties levied in the Congo territory might not for ten years 
mcceed those of the Mozambique tariff of 1877, and might 
tlien bo revised only by consent of Groat Britain ; and Porta- 
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guese sovereignty on tlie Congo was recognized only to Noki. 
This last provision shows Gi'auvillo’s frieiullinoss for the 
Congo Association, but many feared that the eutting-<*ff of 
the new state from the sea would kill Xieopold’s benoiiwjut 
enterprise. 

Alnaost instantly serious opposition arose to this treaty, 
not only in the Cortes and in Parliament, but also on the 
Continent. Prance knew the treaty was directed against 
her ; and in Germany a score of chambers of conmicrco 
appealed to Bismarck for aid. The Woermann Lino had a 
monthly service to the Congo and from January, 188*1, to 
March, 1884, inclusive, had sold there 1,029,904 poumls of 
powder, 2452 tons of liquor, and 555 tons of weapons sa\<l 
rice ; and the traffic in intoxicants alone luwl increased from 
76 tons in January, 1883, to 502 tons in March, 1884. 
There were also many sailing-vesaols that visittKl these re- 
gions. Bismarck imagined that this trade was threateiusl. 

The French and Gorman Governments approached em*h 
other at almost the same time — April 17 to 19 -- to 
ascertain one another’s views; and Count Hatzfeldt, Gor- 
man Minister of Foreign AflFairs, wrote likiwlso to Hol- 
land, Spain, Italy, and the United States, while vigor- 
ously protesting against the treaty in Lisbon and I.iondmu 
Granville had long recognized the necessity of Continental 
recognition if the treaty were to acttomplish its pur]s>so ; and, 
when Bismarck said that it would not Im aitceptetl ovim if 
Portugal made further concessions as to tho taritf and Hn1>- 
stituted an international for the dual <!ommiii8k}ii (which 
was to regulate the navigation of the Congo), Granville 
announced that his Government iiad alamdoned tho tr«‘aty* 
However, negotiations wore to ho continued. Portugal ha<i 
already made the suggestion of an international confenmcis 
without apparent response. But Bismarck took up thit idrA 
— if, indeed he had not already thought of it ; and, in order 
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to get ahead of Great Britain, the natural power to call 
such a conference, and to secure a prominent place for Ger- 
many in colonial aifairs, in which she had had almost no share 
heretofore, he pressed France to unite with him in issuing 
the invitations. Granville was reassured by such state- 
ments as that Bismarck would be glad to name a plenipo- 
tentiary to the conference suggested by Portugal, while the 
French and German Governments, from May to October, 
wore coming to an agreement on the scope of the conference 
and on their joint policy. 

On October 8, they issued invitations for a conference 
to meet at Berlin, within the month, if possible, to discuss 
“freedom of commerce in the basin and mouths of the 
Congo ; application to the Congo and Niger of the princi- 
ples adopted at the Congress of Vienna with a view to pre- 
serve freedom of navigation on certain international rivers 
. . . and a definition of formalities to be observed so that 
now occupations on the African coasts shall be deemed effec- 
tive." Groat Britain, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Spain, 
and the United States received invitations at this time, and 
a little lator, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Turkey, and 
the Scandinavian states wore included. 

Most of tho powers accepted promptly ; but Granville 
did so only “ in principle ” until ho had received explanar 
tions tut to the scope, interpretation, and manner of discus- 
sion of the throe points mentioned in the mvitation. At 
lengtli it was dotormined that, while all accepted the prin- 
dplo of free trade on the African rivers, tho regulation of 
the navigalaon and commerce of the Niger should be left 
to the |>owec8 controlling that river, — Great Britain and 
Franco ; that tlte Upper Congo should he included in the 
discussions; that the term “newly acquired territory” 
slmuld not include lands under the protection of any Euro- 
pean state vfhm the conference was called ; and that the 
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“status and proceedings o£ the International Association 
o£ the Congo ” should “ not come within the compass ” of 
the deliberations. England thereupon gave her approval 
and designate<l Sir Edward Malet as her representative. 
The confertmee began its sittings on November ir>, 1884, 
with Bismarck in the chiiir, and concluded them on Et'bniary 
2(), 1885, when the “ General Act of the We.st African Con- 
ference ” was duly signed by all the reprewmtatives present. 

The conference offichUly ignorwl the International Aaso- 
ciation until its hist session, at which the. Indejamdent State 
of tlie Congo (or, as it is In^tter known, the “ Ct>ng«> Enm 
State ”) WJis fonnally welcomed into the family of nations ; 
for many members of the (H>nf«‘n'nee, in behalf of their rts- 
spwtivo govcnimcnts, had been busy making twaties which 
established its jiosition as a state ami delintHl its territory. 
The United Htiites had, imleetl, re<>(^iized it as a “friendly 
government ” in the preceding April, Imt Genmany, the Urst 
of the Enn>p(*an nations, did not reeognijie it till Novmn- 
Ihu’ 8, ami tla* other stahw followed Imtwoen I)»»e«*mlter HI 
(Gii’at Britain) and February 23 (Ih'lgium). Bismarek 
saw in this a means of proventing anned eoniliet over tlm 
Congo Basin, of restricting the rortuguese otlvanee, and of 
preserving the region to froo trade. The AswKdation agnssl 
not to h‘vy import ilnties on gootls brought into its terri- 
tory and to aw'optl to Gennan siihjwts all rights griuittrii 
to the suhjiKita of the moKt favored nation. On her side, 
Genuany recogniatsl tim flag and tiie houndarios of tho In- 
dciwndent Htato to Ih^ fonned hy Uie Assoemtiun, m given 
in a map appmUsi to tlio tn^ity. Tties treathw stgnetl Ity 
the other imwers were vary similar, tlumgh nnieh Eim>p<*an 
prmnro was itsiuired to compel Portngat to rnoognW tlio 
uortit liank of the Congo as Indonipng to the new stato 
(Febntary 14, 1885). Tha wmth bank aa far aa K<d(! waa 
icimijuiahcd to Portugal, and the ooaat province of Catdnda. 
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THE BEIiGIAN CONGO In 1908 


The Congo territory on the north bank was only a narrow 
strip west of Manyanga, while to the east of that point France 
insisted on the Congo and the Ubangi as boundaries. 

The Association gave its adhesion to the Act of 1886, 
and proclaimed the neutralization of its territory. The Bel- 
gian Legislature granted Leopold II permission to become 
sovereign of the new state ; and the transformation of the 
Association into the Independent State of the Congo was 
oflRcially proclaimed in the summer of 1886.^ 

The new state came into existence with a territory of 

^ The l)Qidet>6»<l«noe end new oan»titntion wete proclaimed at Banana^ on 
the Congo, by Sir Feancla do Winton, the first Governor-General, on Jnly 
ID, 1885. 
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abont 000,000 sqiiaTO milos anti a popniation of appmxi- 
niatoly 15,000,000, ehioHy Bantus. Tlio Assofiatit)u had 
boon rowardod for its rmuarkahlo explorations hy lanuj? 
entrusted with tlio {fovtmniu'nt of this vast ni^ion witli 
nearly three times the jiopnlation of Ihtlginm (5,500,000 
in 1880) and 80 times its area (11,848 stpiare miles). It 
had aecess to the Atlantic and jmsstsssed practieally sdl 
of the vast drainage btisin of tlio Congo, fnnn the Kwangt> 
Kivcr to Lake Tangtuiyika, and from the Ubang^ to tlio 
Upper Luapula, at lat. 12® 8. 

The primary purpose, Iwth of tho lutttrnational Associa- 
tion and of the promoters of the ik'rlin Conference, wjw to 
secure free navigation and free trade on the Congo and its 
tributaries, and to have tlio development of the wgion, as 
well as the protection of the natives, placed in tho hands 
of some rcajHinsible hut imh'jumdent organization. To this 
end tlu' Congo Indejwmdent State, joined to llelginm only 
through a ]«>rsonal union, was ereated. And the Confer- 
ence marked off ftir frtHj trade tlio entire region hctwwn 
the Atlantic ami Indian Oceans lying hotwinm lat. 2® 80' S. 
and the I^ojl River (lat. 7® 60' S.) on the West (kiast and 
Utfc 6® N, and tho mouth of the Zamlicsi on the Kast 
Coast, including all tho territory drained hy tho Congo and 
its htanohes. Navigation of every fiKit of tho Congo and its 
trihutariea was to lio fwo ; and an international CHimmisKtcm, 
composiMl of reprcmmtntives of states signing Uto act, was to 
sniierviso tho navigation of the rivor, tho levying of river 
tolls and pilotage dues, tho surveillance of iptanm^no sta- 
tions, and all matters ntKiessaty for tlio upkeep of tho river. 

Conditions on the Congo were well known to many minn- 
Imrs of tho eonforeww s and Stanley ww prosont to explain 
Isith the ehiims of tho AHws4ation and tho nootls of the na- 
tives, with whom he vms deiqdy in synijiathy. Tlie ravages 
and suffering cansed by tim slave tmle in Central Afri<» 
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were thoroughly established facts and carefully considered 
by the conference. Nor were its members ignorant of the 
other bai-barous customs, such as cannibalism, the burial 
sacrifices upon the death of chieftains, and the Ifilling of 
persons for witchcraft, which George Grenfell and other 
missionaries have so vividly described. It was therefore 
provided in the act that aU the powers should cooperate to 
put an end to the slave trade ; and it was understood that aU 
were to support the Independent State in its efforts to stop 
these atrocities and to care for the welfare of the natives. 

It was confidently espeoted that tiho creation of the Congo 
State would be the greatest philanthropic movement of the 
time ; and all the promoters of the conference — including 
King Leopold — seem to have been largely actuated by mo- 
tives of humanity. Stanley wrote: “All men who sympathize 
with good and noble works, and this has been one of un- 
paralleled munificence and grandeur of ideas, will unite in 
hoping that King Leopold II, the royal Founder of this unique 
humanitarian and political enterprise (whose wisdom rightly 
guided it and whose moral courage bravely sustained it to a 
successful issue), will live long to behold his Free State ex- 
pand and fiomish to be a fruitful blessing to a region that 
was until lately as darkas its own deep sunless forest shades.” 
England shared Stanley’s view that humanity and politics 
should go hand in hand on the Congo. Lord Granville, in his 
official instructions to Sir £. Malet (British representative 
at the conference) on November 7, 1884, wrote : “ While the 
opening of the Congo markets is to be desired, the welfare 
of the natives should not be neglected ; to them it would be 
of no benefit, but the reverse, if freedom of commerce, un- 
checked by reasonable control, shordd degenerate into license. 
. . . The principle which will command the sympathy and 
the support of Her Majesty’s Government will be that 
of the advancement of legitimate commerce, with security 
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for the equality of treatment of all nations, and for tlie woll- 
Loing of tlio native laeca.” In a further letter of instructions, 
dated November 12, ho adds that there was “a vorystnmjy 
feeling in this country for the alK)lition of tho slave trade 
and tho restriction of tho importiition of spirituous liquors,” 
Tho powers, indeed, Iwuud themselves to suppress tho 
slave trade ; but by far the grc*ater i>ortion of thoir discus- 
sions was dovotctl to tho commonnal and politu^al questions 
involved. In tho “ General Act ” itself, only two out of 
thirty-eight articles dealt with tho humanitarian interests. 
In Article VI the jKvwers agrewl “ to prottwt tho natives 
in their moral and nuitcrial well-being, to uoiqM'mtn in tho 
suppression of slavery and the shivo trade ; to furth<*r tho 
oduesvtion and civilmition of tho natives ; to prob'ct mission- 
aries, 8<dentists and explorers”; and to jiroservc fnsshnn of 
religion. Article XIX reiterates the intention of tho Kuro- 
pcan states to abolish the slave tnulc. Sir E. Malot, in 
three long Icthu-s to ( Jranvilhi on tho work and rcsnlts of 
the conforenee, devotes only a few Hont<>ne4m to its philau- 
tltropie iudiievoments. In tho third epistle, dattnl F<d>nuuy 
21, 1885, in answer to tho criticism tluit tnon; timo h:ul 
been g^ven to tlto interests of comtnertro tlmn to the int 4 ^r- 
ests of tho natives, ho says : 1 vunhm^ to nay that, if this 

objootion is sound, tho work of tint tsntfmmoe has not ful- 
tilled its intentions. But to imn't it I would |K>int to tho 
81ave-Tra<lo Declaration. . . . Tim slave dotUer's tnulo will 
bo, in tho Congo regions at, it may lie ho{M^d, no distant 
date, as effoatimlly extinguished on land as it luts Iswn on 
the H<«u . . . Tho powers Ijave further, hy tlttdr Neutrality 
Disdaration, ougagod to eudeav«>r t*> preserve these regions 
from tho evils of war. If considerations of ttiaktriai inter- 
ests and (Hsmomio inotivi's have pntvented the approval of 
luoHHurc'a for tho prevention of the introduttion of spirits 
[and ho should have added fire^nusj, a step has Issm taken 
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in that direction by the expression of a general wish in favor 
of the control of the traffic.” 

In order to prevent conflicts between European states 
and to provide for the proper and regular extension of 
colonial possessions in Africa, it was agreed that the mark- 
ing-out of all new protectorates must be preceded by due 
notification to the powers; that to retain titles to lands the 
occupation must be effective ; and that recourse would be 
had to arbitration in case of differences. This was all excel- 
lent, and as desirable as the regulations on freedom of trade ; 
but nowhere do we find any attempt to provide in a sys- 
tematic and effectual manner for the vital interests of the 
natives. The statement that such things ought to be done 
for them was not sufficient. Some machinery ought to have 
been devised whereby the wishes of the powers could have 
been carried out. The natives should not only have been 
securely protected against themselves and the slave-hunters, 
but also shielded from the sale of firearms, the evils of the 
ram traffic, and other dangers attendant upon the coming 
of European civilization to Central Africa. It was evidently 
and confidently expected that all these matters would be 
carefully and promptly regulated by all the states individ- 
ually, including the Congo Independent State. This was a 
grave blunder, as it left the natives completely at the mercy 
of individual governments and irresponsible trading com- 
panies to whom they might let out the country in concos- 
sions. It provided no check against the aggression of states 
like Germany and HoUand, when forced into unfortunate 
and harmful colonial enterprises by the rapacity of their 
great commercial organizations.^ 

^ Tho InBuc^noe of liho Gonnan trading oompanieB prerented the aboMon 
of tho aalo Hquoni and firearmi on tbe Congo in 18B5 ; and tha Aot of 
July 2, tB90, wa» not pnt into f oroe iall 1902 owing to the opposition of Hol- 
land, whose Goremment feared the new regnlations would serionsly afieot 
the jbtttoh trade on the Upper Congo. 
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It was not until the Conforonco of Hrusst'Is in 1800 that 
any serious attt'inpt was inatlo to pvoviclo ailiHiuatoly for tho 
care and jtrotoction of the native populatujn. In the “■ (Jen- 
oral Act,"’ sijjiuid fhily 2 of that year, the system was out- 
lined, by whudi the interior slave trade was to Im* suecM'Ssftilly 
exterminated within the next few years. It included the 
iiustitutiou of an active military administration with a st'Hea 
of fortified stations and tlying columns, and the establish- 
ment of eifectivo means of (Hmmumication and tninsitorta- 
tion such as telegraph lines and iwst-routes, njads, railways, 
and steamboat lines. The sale of firearms, ex<>ept at wmio 
central public! warehouse under the control of <*ne of the 
signatory powers, in the region between lat. 20 ' N. and lat. 
22“ B., and reac'hing from tluc Atlantic to the Indian Ownin, 
wsis strietly forbulden for twelvt! years. In tlu* hihim' zone the 
mannfa(!tnr(! and sale ttf spirituous litp«>rs w<*re prohihitwl 
in <tistri(!ts “where — either on aeeonutof religious belief 
or from some oth<*r eaum'.s — tlm nws of distilhst Itquurn 
thx's not exist or has not been devidt^Hul.” Tluiso status, 
lutving iKtHHessiotiH within this region not coming luidor the 
prohibition clause, wore rtMjnired to levy an im{M>rt iluty on 
liquors of 15 framw |X!r hec.t()Utns at 50“ C., with the option 
of raising it to 25 francs at Um end of thna* years. This 
•was rtdsal to 70 fninm por het^tolitm for six yttars by Urn 
Bnisaels Convention of Juno 8, iWlOh Yut the eiifonHiUieut 
of all these ntgulations was left to the diwiriition and in- 
telligence of the individual states, witii no oUter iiunmitvo 
to obedience than the oode of national iionor and the pnm- 
Hure of public opinion. In the profasitoratos of Htat«si Ukn 
Knghind, (iermany, and Fmuco, whoso governtiumts pos- 
HittmHl a nx>ognizu<l imd forceful organization and where 
public siuifaniout was mor«! or less of a factor in natamal 
affairs, such a scheme worked fairly well; although it is 
wttU known that the officials and subjects of all thnw of Ihoso 
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nations broke the stipulations of both these conferences on 
more than one occasion. But in such a case as that of the 
Congo Independent State, outside the control of any estab- 
lished state and utterly indifferent to public opinion any- 
where, it was quite a cUfferent matter. 

After the independence of the Congo State was estab- 
lished and its boundaries defined, there remained the task 
of surveying the coimtry and of extending the administrative 
control — till 1885 exercised only through a few stations 
on the main stream — to all sections of its vast territory. 
This was an undertaking requiring an enormous amount of 
painstaking effort combined with great patience and tact ; 
yet it was accomplished with remarkable skill and expedi- 
tion, owing to the devotion and energy of the Belgian offi- 
cials. Unfortunately, however, they were compelled to push 
the work more rapidly than wisdom and their own needs 
warranted, because of pressure from the neighboring colo- 
nies and the demand that the occupation of all protectorates 
should bo effective. King Leopold II began early to trans- 
form the organization into a strictly Belgian affair. In 1887 
ho paid off all the contributions from individuals of other 
nationalities, mostly British, to the sum of £16,888 ; and 
all the money that had to be borrowed after that date was 
secured from the Belgian Government, — such as the Congo 
loan of $30,000,000 in 1887, the $6,000,000 advanced in 
1890, and the $10,000,000 furnished in 1901 for public 
works. Previous to 1886 at least one half of the explor- 
ers and offioials employed by the International Association 
were of British or foreign birth. From the appointment of 
M. Ciunillo Janssen as Administrator-General, at the close 
of 1BB5, practically aU the omployoos engaged in the public 
service of the Cnngo Independent State were Belgians. 

In May, 1887, Captam Thys, representing a commercial 
organization of which he was a member, went out with an 
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expedition to open up tlie Kasai Kiver. In 1888 tlie railway 
from Matadi to Stanley Pool was begun and Stanley Palls 
was occupied by Vangele and Van Kerckhoven. Vangelo, 
Lo Marinel, and Ilaanolet extended the Belgian rule on tlio 
Upper Ubangi as far as Banzyville in 1889; and Lieuten- 
ant Clement de Saint-Marcq was stationed as liesident in 
Kasongo. Hodister explored the Upper Mongala and tlie 
region between the Upper Lomami and the Lualaba in 1890, 
while Vangele was pushing up the Ubaugi-Wello (or UoUo) 
to Jabbir, which brought the Congo administration in touch 
with the Sudan. In 1891 a strong force, under Captain 
Stairs (a Nova Scotian) and Captain Bodaon (a Belgian), 
penetrated into the Katanga country and sulKlucd the great 
kingdom of Msidi, — the most notorious and o[)prt‘SHivo 
native tyrant of Central Afritsi, — while the gjillant Cajv 
tain Jaccpies was establishing a fortified post at Allwrtville 
on Lake Tanganyika. 

Perhaps the most remarkable exploit acoomplished by 
the repn'sentativeH of the Congo Independent State at 
this period was the destruction of the Arab povrer on 
Lake Tanganyika. It extended all the way from Victoria 
Nyansa to L^ Nyasa, from Uganda to the headwaters 
of the Congo; and its (^enters were at Ujiji on X./akii Tan- 
ganyika, Kotakota on Lidee Nyasa, and Nyangwo and Ka- 
aongo on tho Upper Congo, with numerous fine towns and 
hundreds of plantations on tho rivers and lakes. The no- 
torious Tippoo Tib and his son Sefu or Sof, with their 
partner Eumalisa, wore the leaders and promoters of tho 
organimtion. Their main business wsis slave-hunting ‘ and 
ex))orthig ivory and other valuable produce by means of 

> Captein Storm*, » Bolgian in tiiw mryloe of tho Intormitioniil A«woi«- 
fttid Mr* Alfred Hwann, !n ilte arrtpUiy of tho Ijondon Mbtikmiivy 
and later Haaicbat of llritiHh Nyfutaland^ out to Afrtra Iti iHjll 
and in 1882 roaiHtotivolyt jporforxnod valiatit In protootingtito nattfw 

about liikai Ta4ag«Ayika and Nyaaa from tito alavo^raidtfifs. 
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slave caravans to the Zanzibar coast ; and in one of the rich- 
est portions of Central Africa, they exercised a tyrannical 
and vicious dominion over the pagan blacks. It was only 
with the aid of Tippoo Tib^ and his associates that Stanley 
had boon able to make his first trip down the Congo, and 
he always remained friendly to the British; but the Arab 
leaders became bitterly hostile to the Europeans ^ when they 
realized that the white man was determined to destroy the 
slave trade and to take over the control of the country and 
its commerce. 

As the Belgian officers advanced on the Upper Congo 
and its tributaries, the Arab leaders intrigued against them, 
opposed them vigorously step by step, aud finally resorted 
to force and treachery to overthrow their hold in the region. 
In 1892 the chiefs made prisoners of the Belgian residents 
at Kasongo, attacked the Belgian expedition on the Lomami 
River and put to death its leaders, including the intrepid 
Hodistor, and killed Emin Pasha at Kinona. The Congo 
executive at Brussels seemed for the moment paralyzed at 
the sudden attack and disaster. But a number of valiant 
and rosoxirceful officials in the Congo State determined to 
avenge their comrades. 

In Jxdy, 1892, a poorly equipped but determined band 
left Lusambo for the Lomami distiict. It was officered by 
Commandant Dhanis, Captain do Wouters, Commandant 
Ponthior, Captain Doorm, — all Belgians, — with a British 
officer, Captain Sidney L. lEnde, as medical adviser, and 
two efficient negro leaders, Albert Frees, a Liberian ser- 

i Dr* Brodo, Tippt^ TO* Arnold, 1906. 

^ Wittottt tuy hdp ho [Stamloy] ooTild wever have gone down tho Congo ; 
and no sooner did he reach Europe than ho olaimed ell nay country. Sui^y 
your people must h« unjust • • . The white naan is stronger than £ am ; and 
they will eat my possessions as X ate those of the Fagans, and some one will 
eat up yours.” ^jKppooTih to Swann, in Fighting iie Blatte MunUtm in Oentral 
by A J* Swaim, 1910, pp. 174-75. 
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geant from Monrovia, and Gongo Lutete, an cxtromely 
able chief of the Manyema people. Their troops wore chiefly 
Hausas recruited from Lagos with the consent of the British 
Government, together with some irregulars from Sierra Leoixe 
and Liberia. After a year of astounding adventures, daring 
exploits, great suffering, and numerous misfortunes, they 
succeeded in capturing Nyangwe and Ivasongo and in destroy- 
ing almost completely the Arab power on the Upi>er Congo.* 
Meanwhile the Congo offichds were steadily pushing their 
explorations north and east along the Ubangi and W olio and 
Mbomu Kivers until they reached the confines of the Ihihr- 
el-Ghazal r*egion. In September, 1892, Milz reached the 
Nile, and Captain Delaughe occupied thi'ce posts on its 
loft bank in the following June. The Ih'lgians carefully 
avoided conflicts with the Dervishes, to whom Egypt and 
England had abandoned the Sudan after 1885; but in 1894 
the troops of the Khalifa atfemipted to oeenpy the moun- 
tain districts of Bahr-el-Ghazal and to penetrate into the 
Congo Basin. A lively contest ensued in which the Congo 
forces under Delanghe, Gerard, Denekier, and Franequi 
achieved a decisive victory; and the Dervish loaders wore 
compelled to retreat to the main Nile. These suctH'sses of 
thelMgians prevented the Mahdists from invading Uganda * 
and led to the Belgian occupation of the Lado Enclave. For in 
the same year — 1894 — Great Britain signed a Imundsupy 
convention with the Congo State by which, in exchange 
for leaseholds on a part of Bahr-el-Ghazal and on the Lado 
Enclave, she was to receive a recognition of her chums to 
the rest of the Sudan, a piece of land at the southwest 
comer of Lake Tanganyika, and a narrow strip of ti'rritrjry 
connecting Uganda with tl»« lake. Unfortunately this agree- 
ment aroused suoh lively protests from Germany tlmt Eugw 

' OaiitiMtt S* L, nin4o, Vw Full o/ (JU (hngo Anthg. & < V » 1 W* 

* 1^ Harry JoUmUiUf Ckorge Gref^eU atui the Congo^ y<i)l. i» g* 
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land was forced to give up the small piece of land between 
Ankolo and Tanganyika, which would have completed the 
Cape to Cairo route; and the Congo State was compelled by- 
France to limit her territory on the northeast at the Mbomu 
River. The Belgians, however, leased Lado from the British 
and went ahead with its occupation ; and, after defeating 
the followers of the Mahdi in two important engagements, 
Captain Chaltin, in February, 1897, raised the Congo flag 
at Rejaf, opposite Grondokoro. 

The work of exploring the Congo Basin was greatly fur- 
thered and well-nigh completed through the efforts of George 
Grenfell,^ who spent twenty-six years on the Congo in the 
service of the Baptist Missionary Sociely, dying at Basoko 
on July 1, 1906. He traveled thousands of miles on the main 
streamanditsgreattributaries,making an accurate topograph- 
ical study of the country as he proceeded. He made a fine 
detailed map of the Congo from Stanley Pool to Stanley 
Falls ; and, from May, 1892, to June, 1893, he led the 
Luuda Expedition wliich met the Portuguese commission 
on the Kwango and delimited the Congo-Portuguese bound- 
ary line. Beginning with the TDbangi, the Mongala, and 
the Lomami in 1884, he explored one after the other the 
extensive water-courses that feed the Congo until he reached 
Mawambi on the Aruwimi — only eighty miles from Uganda 
— in November, 1902, and the Hinde Cataracts on the Lua- 
laba-Congo in 1903. Although the Congo officials refused 
to permit the establishment of missions on the Aruwimi 
and in some other districts, or to allow him to carry on his 
work and his investigations freely in all sections of the Congo 
Basin, his labors among the natives (with whom he was very 
popular because of his gentle manners, cheerful patience, and 

1 Th« 'best sooount of the life and work of Gveafell is to be fotmd in Sir 
Harry Johnston’s Otorgt Grenfidl and tie Congo- 2 vols<, D. Ap^pleton & Co., 
1910 . 
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friendly spirit) were remarkably successful, and as an ex- 
plorer ko earned a reputation in Central Africa second only 
to tliat of Stanley. 

For twenty-three years King Leopold administered the 
State througli two ministers resident at Brussels and one 
Administrator-General living at Bouia on the Lower Congo, 
the latter controlling the fourteen districts, each under a com- 
missioner, into which the toriitory was divided. The Goveni- 
mont appropriated all the land not then actually in use by the 
natives to itself as tlio public domain, which it divided into 
the “ Domaino do la Couronno ” and the “ Domaino Priv6." 
The “ Domaine do hi Couronno,” located in the center of the 
Congo region, embraced a district six times the size of Bel- 
gium, and was set aside as the special property of the ruler. 
The “Domaine Prive” was the exclusive prop<‘rty of the 
Stat(i and included nearly one half the area of the Congo 
Basin. It was situated north of the “ Domaino do hi Cou- 
ronno ” and of hit. 3® S. ; and, Iniginning almut 1890, the 
Government began to sublet largo distruits to trading com- 
panies and to confer extensive monopolies of various sorts 
on private corporations in order to insure the developunent 
of the country. The remaining territory to the south and 
west of the crown property and the state domain was left 
open at fii-st; hut after 1898 the greater part of this was 
let out in largo districts to concessionniure eomiianies with 
both commercial rights and {mlitical pmwors. In Hovenil of 
the most promising of these I.<eopold was careful to retain 
a large share of the capital stock. The trade of the region 
increased rapidly until the total impmrts and expmrta reached 
19,000,000 in 1897, and tho enormous total of It87,000,- 
000 in 1907 ; while largo fortunes were made by King 
Leopold and tho other sto<>kholdcrB.i 

^ Sir Haitv .Tahmton has Mtimatndl, after • omfni {MuimI of nil the Sk' 
arw obteinable and allowing Loopdid a Ul>tral itiin In profits, togMlIiiir witli 
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The rule of the suhordinate officials, particularly upon 
the lands of the companies, was often harsh and violent. 
As the pressure on them for larger commercial returns 
increased, the more heavily they bore down on the natives. 
Cruel and inhuman punishments were resorted to, and vil- 
lages burned, in order to compel the negroes to work and 
to search for rubber and ivory. The seat of government at 
Boma was hundreds of miles from many of the stations ; 
and the Administrator-General knew very little ofttimes of 
what was going on in the interior. No ruler was ever bet- 
ter or more faithfully served than King Leopold, in the 
opening and exploration of the country ; and, after the gov- 
ernment was organized, many of the officials on the state 
lands were honest and consistent in the management of 
their districts, and considerate and skillful in their treat- 
ment of the natives whose coniidence and respect they won 
and enjoyed until the very end of their service.^ But the 
system of administration employed both on the state domain 
and on the tenitories of the private companies was vicious 
and led finally to the total collapse of the Congo Inde- 
pendent State as a ruling body. 

all tho money advanood to the Congo Association and his salary as president, 
that he took out of the country at least $20,000,000. George Grenfell and the 
Congo, voh i, pp. 4{Sl-52 (note). 

^ *^Xhe agents, though ablC) trilling, and intelligent men, are under-* 
manned and overworked,” wrote Vice-Consul Mitchell in 1900. No discrim- 
ination is shown in their distribution. Civilians or soldiers are set in a post 
to do all the various work of the place— house-building, road-making, rub- 
ber-coUeoting, transport, food-supply, planting, police, judicial administra* 
tionand other misoellaneous occupations, in which he has no training or 
experience, and for which he receives neither extra pay nor promotion* He 
is allowed a little money, or rather barter goods, for payment of laborers 
and purchase ol materials; and it is only wKhi personal exertion and in^ 
genulty that he can keep things going at all. . . « Under the ciroumstanoes 
of isolation and overwork, the indusi^ and good conduct of nearly all the 
state agents X have met are greatly to their credit. Their numbers ought 
to be doubled, and in most cases trebled.” Brit* Bari PoptrMf 1906, Congo, 
od* 3460, no* 9, p* 20* 
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In tlio first place, tlie salaries were pitiably low, — most 
of them from $400 to $1000 per year, — and, in order to 
eqmilize matters, tlie officials were allowed a eommission on 
aU ivory, rubber, or other produce purchased or secured for 
the State. It soon became necessary to levy light taxes to 
provide the necessary funds for the legitimate expenses of 
the Govermxient. The natives were not used to taxation. 
Nor did they understand either the necessity or the mean- 
ing of the levies ; but they were compelled to pay just the 
same, by force or intimidation. The iwiyment was always in 
native products or in lalx>r ; and it was easy for an im- 
scrnpulous officisd to collect two or three times the required 
amount of taxes under various pretenstw, and to make an- 
other neat profit for himself. In 1880 ^ rublwir, gum, and 
elephant hunting were forbidden without a licsnist' from the 
State, while in 1802 “ natives on the state lands were pro- 
hihiffid from selling or disposing of ivory or nihl>er, found 
on tho domains, to foreign traders. In most districts the 
natives were paid for their labor or services in kind and 
they traded the payments hack into tho State's or tho com- 
pany’s store for the ordinary nocossitios or luxuries of life. 
So in every way the profits of opening tho country and do* 
veloping ite trado fell to tho State or to tho cona'SHionuairo 
coniii>ames or their officials. Tho native tvccivcd almost 
nothing for tho loss of his lands or for his forced or free 
labor. 

AU this was serious enough, if the officials <«nild have 
eollucted all the taxes and siqiormtended tho details of lul- 
ministration {Kirsoniilly. But tliis was imixMsihlo whore one 
white man with twenty or thirty soldiers hatl to garrison 
fivo thonsimd scpiaro miles of territory. Tho soldiers col- 

^ Govoruittoni OrdiiiAnrf^ July 25 Aud October IT* 

• 8|k>oIu 1 prdtir of M, ih Murlno! of Fobmry 14 i» etphmihm of 
onuotMUt OxrcUiMilou of Soptexobor 20, ttiOL 
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Ificted the taxes and the purchased products; and they — 
particularly the blacks, who love power and the display of 
force — had no scruples in threatening or punishing the 
natives when they did not get the usual stipend or find the 
stipulated ivory or rubber awaiting them. “ A staff of some 
fifteen hundred Europeans has to fill the various branches 
of the Administration, including railway and steamboat 
service, and control some seven thousand native troops,” 
wrote Grenfell in i902.^ “ The fifteen hundred must do 
everything that has to be done in a territory nearly a third 
the size of Europe. This involves a lot of rough-and-ready 
work, much slackness at many points, and stress at not a few.” 

If the Code Congolais could have been universally ap- 
plied, and the levies equitably distributed in the form of a 
head-tax throughout aE the districts of the Congo Basin, a 
satisfactory relationship between the rulers and the gov- 
erned might have been ultimately established. But this was 
beyond the powers of the overburdened and underpaid “fif- 
teen hundred.” The soldiers did not care whether the taxes 
fell equitably or not. Their only concern was to get them 
in as quickly and as easily as possible. Evasion was easy 
and freqiiont where so vast a region was patrolled by so few 
collectors. The bold and skillful often escaped, while the 
burden fell on the honest and the timid. Unfortunately the 
matter did not end here. The demands of the Government 
increased year by year ; and, when they were ignored, severe 
punishments were meted out to chiefs and villages. “ It is 
the incessant and varying requirements from the people on 
the part of the representatives of the Government that con- 
stitute in my opinion a grave danger for the future of the 
State,” to quote again the words of GrenfeU — the mildest 
critic of the Congo administration. 

> L«U»r dated Deceulwv 29, 1902, and printed in Owge QrttfftS and iha 
CI«ngo, Tol. I, p. 430. 
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Conditions in the districts under the concessionnaire com- 
panies, to wlioin the Government had given political powers 
as well as commercial rights, were even worse, — particu- 
larly on the domains of the Anglo-Belgian Indiaruhbor 
Company and the “ Societo Anversoiso du Commerce du 
Congo.” And as time went on, the pressure on the natives 
steadily increaBod until whole districts were depopulated or 
raised to the verge of revolt. Inferior officers were seldom 
called to account hy their superiors a.s long as the proiwr 
returns came in ; and the depredations of these* men in more 
than one instance became notorunis. The terrible cmelties 
porj)etrated upon the inhabitants went unpunislied to a hu’ge 
degree, because the officials were afraid to punish the sol- 
diers. Chieftains were slain ; men and l>oys horribly mu- 
tilated *, villages burned ; and men, women, and children 
killed, hocausft a certsiiu uiuuher of lalx>rerH were not fur- 
nished, the taxes not paid, or tins reepuresd amount of rub- 
ber liad not iH'iui brought in. ArmtHl sentries were stotioned 
in numerous villages to enforce the payment of tlie tithes 
and to compel the gathering of the native products. Beat- 
ings and imprisonments were frequent ; and “ it is very evi- 
dent," wrote Consul Nightingale to Sir Etlward Grey «ks 
late as 1006, that an idea prevails that the native is as 
much a part and parcel of the Coiutossionaty Omqmies* 
property, as if ho wore a bundle of nibber or gum." * 

In some portions of tl»« (soimtry the imlicy of employing 
the loading chiefs in the colleetion of rublmr — introduced 
by Major Lotluure, Dirootor-Genoral of the S<K5it!td Anver- 
soiso — was practiced extensively. Districts weris subdi- 
vided into sections ; and the most proinineut chief of tlm 
so(‘.tion was well furnished with riiim and ammunition, g^ven 
suzerainty over the other chief tains, atul authorised to suptw- 

> Noveffibw yo, im Brit. JVI. PajMr«, 1900, Oanat, ed. 34S0, w>. 3», 
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intend the gathering of rubber in his section. The result 
was tliat jealousies and troubles soon arose among the na- 
tives of those districts ; and, when the chiefs became dis- 
satisfied with their treatment at the hands of the Company’s 
officials, they armed and led their people in revolts so wide- 
spread and violent that, in some regions, it has only recently 
become possible to restore the old order and security. 

There was practically no other recourse for the native ex- 
cept rebellion or flight to the domains of Kalambo, King of 
the Bcna Lulua, or some other native potentate who still main- 
tained his independence, although in some regions they be- 
gan to destroy the forests in order to render abortive the 
rubber-ooUecting. It was exceedingly difficult for the natives 
to get beyond the Chef de Poste with their troubles or 
grievances. He conducted all the judicial affairs touching 
the inhabitants of his district, and settled them on the spot 
usually without special trial, investigation, or record ; and 
appeals to the law courts or superior officials were compara- 
tively rare and exceedingly burdensome owing to the ex- 
pense and the great distances to be traveled. When the 
agents offered to pay the taxes of a community for one 
montli’s collection of rubber or ivory, and then followed 
this with increasing demands until six, eight, or ten months’ 
labor was necessary to fulfill the reqtiirements, nothing 
remained for the native but to leave his home and fields in 
desolation, while he waited patiently for the appointment 
of an honest and fair-dealing official. 

The freedom of trade guaranteed to the Congo Basin, 
by the treaties of the International Association and by the 
Berlin Conference, had become a farce. The factories of 
foreign states {dready in existence were undisturbed and 
freedom of navigation on the main stream of the Congo 
mu not seriously interfered with ; but the “free zone ” was 
actually limited to a “strip twenty kilometers broad on 
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both sides of the Congo from Stanley Falls to Isangi.” ' In 
no other part were traders permitted to purchase products 
or remain for more than a day at a time, while largo dis- 
tricts in the interior were closed to both traders and travel- 
ers on the ground of grave danger from revolting or un- 
friendly chieftains. Even mivssionaries were forbiddtm to 
set up their stations outside of (certain pres(*ribetl regions 
and their xnovements were carefully restric^tinh In fact, the 
whole policy both of the Government and of the concM^ssion- 
naire companies was monopoly find excdusion on the one han<l, 
and extortion and exploitation on the otlu'r, with us little 
exertion and expense on their part as possiWe in the de- 
velopment of the country. So long as the policy of the 
State Government is to extKu*t all it can from the country, 
while using only loc^al materials and spending th<^ h*ast ih>»- 
siblo amount on developments and improveimuxts,” wi*ote 
Vice-Consul IMitchell to the British Foreign Offlcie in 1 90G, 
« no increase in the general weU-b<dng eim be exiHjotocl.’’ 

' Coniiul r*»port of Deoeml^er 61, 1006. JUrii, I*arL Pt^perM, 

1906, od* 6450, uo. 60, p* 66. 



CHAPTER III 


TRANSITION TO THE BELGIAN CONGO 

Rhuors of the Dttisgovemment of the Congo State and 
of the ill-treatment of the natives were not lacking in Euro- 
pean circles. As early as 1891 and 1892 complaints reached 
the Congo ministers at Brussels and the presidents of some 
of the Congo companies ; and in 1893 Mr. H. R. Eox-Boume, 
of the Aborigines Protection Society of Great Britain, be- 
cause of the incriminating reports of the late Major Par- 
minter, the Reverend J. B. Murphy, and Captain Salisbury, 
began to protest “timidly and confidentially” to the Congo 
State officials. 

Between the middle of 1893 and 1895 the system of 
forend labor was introduced in the Congo and the cases of 
ill-treatment of natives increased rapidly. The news from 
the Congo became more and more disquieting, until the 
spring of 1897 when the Reverend Sjeblem, a Swedish 
missionary who had spent fi,ve years on the Congo River, 
appeared in Loudon with a detailed report (accompanied 
by a letter from George Grenfell, dated February 13, 1897) 
so startling and so straightforward that not even the clever 
denials of M. Wallis, the Governor-General of the Congo 
State, who happened to be then in Brussels, could whoUy 
discredit it. A^xt the same time Captain Hinde’s book, 
Fall of the Qongo showing how cannibalism 

was encouraged among the native troops by the Belgian 
officers, was published. And, on April 2, Sir Charles Dilke 
calleil the attention of the British Parliament to the condi- 
tions in the Congo Ladepondent State. 
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This agitation ai*oused the Congo officials just enough to 
prevent some o£ the worst excesses ; it did not bring about 
any serious attempt at reform. Matters dragged on as they 
wore until 1903, when the well-founded reports of the Rever- 
end J. II. "Weeks and other missionaries and the investi- 
gations of Consul Casement, supported by popular opinion, 
forced the British Government to take the initiative in de- 
manding of the Congo State Government a strict account 
of affairs. On August 8, 1903, the Martinis of Lanstlowne 
sent a despatch to the British representatives at all the Con- 
tinental capitals, calling attention to the alleged (sisos of 
ill-treatment of natives and of the existence of trade inonoi)- 
olies in the Congo Basin in open violation of Articles I and 
V of tho Berlin Act, and stating that the British Govern- 
ment thought that tho time had como for tho iK>wor8 signa- 
tory of tho Berlin Act to consider whether or not tho Congo 
Stiito had viol ahnl tho obligations conoomingtho treatment 
of natives and the maintimanoe of tho freedom of trade. 
M. do Cavelier finally replied to this note for the Congo 
Government, after pressure from the other powers, on March 
13, 1904. He dcsorilxKl tho situation from their |)oint of 
view and questioned vigorously the truth of many state- 
ments in the report of Constil Casement. From then until 
1908, when tho Belgian Goveniment took over the Congo, 
a lively correspondence ensued between Groat Britain and 
tho officials of tho Congo Independent Ktato. 

The British ministers, while admitting that some of tlie 
reports concerning tho situation on tljo Gmgo wore probably 
exaggerated, oudeavorod to convince the Congo adminis- 
trators tluit tho situation was such as to doraaiul athortnigh 
investigation and a complete public re|)OFt, as a token of 
thoir gofsl will and of tho sincerity of their intentions. Surely, 
some vital and far-reaching niforms were necessary ; sutd tlte 
whole matter ought to bo earufully studied and remedies 
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applied at tiie earliest possible moment. The Congo Govern- 
ment expressed its willingness to have the subject investi- 
gated; but it denied the right of the powers signatoi^ of 
the Berlin Act to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Congo State. If British subjects were ill-treated on the 
Congo, Great Britain might protest; but she had no right 
to interfere in matters between the Congo Independent 
State and its own subjects. 

The Congo Government had appointed in 1896 a “ Com- 
mission for the Protection of the Natives,” composed of 
three Catholic and three Protestant missionaries, among 
whom were Father de Clun and George Grenfell. This was 
reconstituted in March, 1901, with practically the same 
members, for two years; but it accomplished nothing of any 
value, on account of the lack of proper funds and authority, 
and of the impossibilily of effective cooperation between 
men located in widely separated fields of labor, where 
communication was slow and uncertain at the best. From 
November 1, 1904, till January 26, 1906, a “Nonpartisan 
Commission of Inquiry,” appointed at the suggestion of 
Lord Lansdowne, traveled along the Congo River trying 
to ascertain the real conditions prevalent in the Independent 
State. The result of its labors was unsatisfactory, owing to 
the short time devoted to investigation and to the fact that 
it made no recommendations as to methods of reform. It 
went far enough, however, to demonstrate clearly that no 
white man had ever inflicted, as a punishment for shortage 
of rubber, “mutilation on living natives.” But its report, 
in spite of its r®»ervod and dignified tone, contained, as Sir 
Constantine Phipps wrote to Lansdowne, “the most scathing 
ontioisms of tihe policy pursued in the Congo State.” ^ 

^ Brit, Pari. Papm, lOOfl, /ijrim No. 1, od. S002 ; tor the oomspoadaiioe 
batWMn Gmt BritniB and ms Brit. Pari. Ptpert, 1908, 4/^^ 

No.i4ed.t809} 1904, 4/W<» JfTo. 7, ed.2097; Vm, Africa No. i.od. 2888} 
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Finally, under considerable pressure from Great Britain 
and other states, the axithoritios of the Congo Independent 
State nominated a “ Special Coniinission ” which made an 
exliaustive study of the whole situation, holding its final 
session on March 1, 1900. A detailed report of its work 
has never been made public ; but the most imjwrtant re- 
sults are supposed to have been emlwdied in the rejwrt 
of the Secretary-General of the Congo to King Leoiwld in 
Jtine, 1906, which the king used so effectively in {>ersuad- 
ing the Belgian Legislature to take over tlio control of the 
Congo territory. 

Meanwhile, the agitation for reform within the Congo 
State kept up unabated and the pressure on the Belgian 
Government increased. Evidences of misrule and of the 
ill-treatment of natives came in from various sources ; bat 
tlic reports, in some imiwrtant partknilars, scemetl contra- 
dictory. It was ap 2 m’ontly difficult to roconoilo the state- 
ments of such travelers as Major Powell Cotton, Henry 
Savage Landor, Captain Boyd Alexander, Professor Starr, 
and of the members of the Nonpartisan Commission, who 
foimd nothing seriously remiss in the Congo administta- 
lion, with the incriminating reports of the consuls and mis- 
sionaries. The facts are that not one of these exjdorers 
visited the more remote regions whore the worst misdeeds 
wore committed. They joumoywl only tlirough the lasHfe. 
governed ffistricts of the state lands and of <>onc(>sHion <tom- 
panies ; and they were nevor thoroughly mmvcrsivnt with 
the whole situation. The ovidoncos of misnile were care- 
fully collected and siffeid by men whose integrity and abil- 
ity no one can question ; and there is no longer any doubt 
of the correetness of their reports. No better testimony 

1007, 4/Hca No. 1, cd. JMfSOi lllOfi, Afiiai Not. t,S, .% and 4, «d.»SflO,4JniO, 
4135, and 4178, «t«. Fur utbw rtport* »n eon^Uona, Ms Arrhlm 
tiguei, 11104, vol. i, p. 74Bj^ 
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could be demanded than the report of Lord Mountmorres, 
who made an extended tour of the Congo Independent 
State in 1904-06 ; the minutes of the trial of the agent 
Coudron at Boma, concluded on April 7, 1904 ; the re- 
searches of Father A. Vermeersch embodied in his book — 
La Question Congolaise ; the papers of M. S. Lefranc, a 
judge of the First Instance on the Congo, published in 
1906 in Le Patriot; the verbatim reports of the famous 
five-days debate in the Belgian Legislature in February 
and March, 1906 ; the accounts sent in by the British con- 
suls, Casement, Armstrong, Mitchell, and Nightingale, from 
1903 to 1907 ; and the evidence of some fifty-two mission- 
aries of various denominations including the Eeverend 
J. H. Weeks and George Grenfell Ih 1904 and 1906 some 
minor reforms were introduced in the sentry system, but 
no serious attempt was made by the Congo Government 
either to dispel the accusations of misrule by a public state- 
ment of the facts in their possession, or to remedy the 
grave faults of their administration. Their policy was merely 
one of evasion and makeshift until they should be able to 
pass on the direction of afiairs to the Belgian Government. 

The misgovernment of the Congo State and the iU-treat- 
ment of the natives being established at length by indis- 
putable evidence, the matter soon attracted international 
attention. Official protests were entered with the Belgian 
Government by all the powers, including the United States, 
and a vigorous public agitation was conducted by the Abo- 
ri^es Protection Society of Great Britain, the Bel^an, 
British, and American Congo Beform Associations, and 
similar organizations. At length the pressure from aU sides 
became so great that the authorities in Belgium were com- 
pelled to tmdertaike — what King Leopold had in vain tried 
to induce them to do — the serious consideration of the 
annexation of the Congo territory. 
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The old king was not only willing, but anxious, to maJce 
this transfer. On August 2, 1889, he had made a will be- 
queathing the Congo Independent State to Belgium on his 
death, iMnking to assure to his country, as he expressed it, 
“ indispensable outlets for its commerce and industry and 
. . . new paths for the activity of its citizens.” In a letter to 
M. A. Beemaert, Belgian Minister of Finance, accompany- 
ing the testament and dated August 6, Leopold adds : “ A 
great future is reserved for the Congo, whose immense 
value will soon burst upon the sight of all. . . . When 
death shall overtake me, it [Belgium] will profit by my 
work as well as by the labors of these who have aided me 
in its foundation and management. . . . Until tho day of 
my death I shall continue to bo guided by the same thought 
of national interest as heretofore, to direct and maintain 
our African work ; but if, without waiting until tliat time, 
the country should desire to contract closer relations with 
my possessions in the Congo I would not hesitate to pat 
them at its disposal.” 

Although it was stipulated in tho terms of the agree- 
ment of July 3, 1890, whereby Belgium guaranteed to loan 
the Congo Independent State $5,000,000 in tho ten suc- 
ceeding years, that ike Belgian Government might annex 
the Congo State withm six months after tho expiration of 
the ten years, no steps were over taken to do so until tho 
end of 1906. A proposal to annex the Congo territory in 
1901 had been Idd on the table ; and, in spite of a lively 
debate in June and July, 1903, engendered by further re- 
ports of misrule on the Congo, and by the strong H|>otK>h of 
Sir Charles Dilke in the House of Commons on May 20 of 
that year, and by another discussion of tho subject o|H«t«d 
by M. Vandervelde, the Socialist leader, on February 20, 
1906, the Belgian Chambers made no farther {yrogress than 
to promise “ an early eonsidetaiaon of the bill of 1901.” 
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In the spring of 1906 the Special Commission at length 
made its report, recommending numerous reforms in the 
shape of twenty-four decrees, which King Leopold laid be- 
fore the Belgian Chambers on June 3 with his ojOdcial sanc- 
tion and witli a message urging again the annexation of 
the Congo by Belgium. The most important of these meas- 
ures included tlie establishment of four more courts of ap- 
peal ; improvements in the methods of administering the 
lauds and of collecting taxes — the latter to he done only 
by government officials assisted by the chiefs ; the coinage 
of a million francs ; the creation of a “ Domaine National” 
embracing all the lands and mines not ceded to companies ; 
the appointment of a “Conseil du Congo” of nine mem- 
bers with administrative powers — to examine the situation 
from time to time and report to the Mng ; and the raising 
of $30,000,000 to extend the railways and to fight the 
sleeping sickness. 

In his message of recommendation, King Leopold II did 
not attempt to describe the situation on the Congo, or to 
explain the causes of the misrule and disturbances there. 
He contented himself with the statement that such disturb- 
ances are inseparable from human afiEairs, and that the 
Congo has suffered in this respect perhaps even less than 
xoany more civilized communities; he reiterated his claim 
that he had founded the Congo in the interests of civiliza- 
tion and for the good of Belgium, and that his motives 
were “patriotic and disinterested.” He reviewed the twenty 
years’ history of the Congo State, showing all that had been 
done to devdop and civilize through the abolition of the 
slave trade and other heathen customs, the prohibition of 
the sale of alcoholic liquors, and the commencement of the 
work against the sleeping sickness. And he closed by call- 
ing attention to the needs of economic improvements and 
of trained men in the public service, and to the wisdom 
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o£ encouraging the missionaries and of transforming the 
Congo State into a Belgian colonial possession. 

It was not, however, until December (190C) that the 
Chamber began the serious investigation of the question of 
annexation ; and a commission of sixteen monilwrs, com- 
posed of the leading men of all political parties, wsis ap- 
pointed to study the whole matter carefully. After an 
extended discussion between the Congo administrators and 
the commission, a tentative treaty of cession and annexa- 
tion was signed on November 28, 1907, and approved by 
Leopold on the same day. It was agreed, pending the aj)- 
proval of these measures by the Belgian Legislature, that 
the Belgian Government should take over the control of the 
Congo revenues and expenditures on Januaiy 1, 1908, suid 
that a special “ Colonial Law ” providing for the govern- 
ment of the Belgian Congo should bo drafted immediately. 
The “ Commission of Sixteen ” entered promptly upon its 
labors, and, although interrupted from yobniary 4 to March 
6 by the controversy betwemi the cabinet and tlie king over 
the disposition of the crown domain, completed its work on 
March 25, with an almost unanimous vote approving tlio 
bin for annexation and the Colonial Xraw, and laid its re- 
port on the table of the Chamber on April 3. 

The main difference between these measures and tho 
draft law of 1901 was, that it was now proposwl to give 
the Chamber a share in tho government of tho Congo ter- 
ritory and the right to control the budget, while the former 
law left the power of the sovereign absolute. There wore 
no material alterations in the old system of administration, 
but the changes recommended were suggestive of a genuine 
interest in the welfare of tlie natives and mark a decisive 
step in the progress of reform. The king was to ml« tlio 
Congo, as formerly, through a Govonor-Oeneral and such 
Vice-Governors as were necessary ; but a “ Colonial Ofiioo*’ 
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was created in. the Belgian Cabinet to which a “ Colonial 
Council ” was added with power to supervise all royal de- 
crees affecting the colony, to advise changes and make 
recommendations in the form of periodic reports. It was to 
consist of fifteen members, six elected by the two houses of 
the Belgian Legislatare and eight nominated by the king, 
with the Minister for the Colonies as president. 

To insme the welfare of the native population, a per- 
manent commission of seven members was ordered. It was 
to be presided over by the Procureur-Gdn^ral, or Chief 
Justice of the Congo, and was charged “ with the responsi- 
bility of watching over the protection of the natives thi-ough- 
out the whole territory and the betterment of their moral 
and material condition.” The assistance of the Governor- 
General in these matters was made imperative. He was 
ordered to “ guard the preservation of the native popular 
tion”; to “favor the expansion of individual liberty, the 
gradual abandonment of polygamy, and the development of 
individual holdings ” ; and to “ protect and favor, without 
distinction of nationality or religion, all the religious, scien- 
tific, or charitable institutions and enterprises created and 
organized for the purpose or aim of instructing the natives 
and bringing them to a comprehension and appreciation 
of the advantages of civilization.” Christian missionaries, 
scholars, and explorers were to receive special protection. 
Natives were to enjoy civil rights conceded to them by colo- 
nial legislation, and “by their customs, provided these are 
not contrary either to law or public order.” 

Every royal act must in the future be signed by a min- 
ister ; aud a regular colonial budget, accompanied by a com- 
plete report on tho administration of the Congo, must be 
submitt^ annually to the Chamber in the name of the 
sovereign. This gives the Chamber a practical control over 
the Congo finances and is an excellent way of keeping the 
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subject prominently in the minds of the Belgian people and 
their legislators. Such publicity will make impossible many 
of the misdeeds perpetrated on the Congo peoples in the 
past. In addition, no member or stockholder of a conces- 
sionnaire company may serve on the Colonial Council or in 
any administrative capacity in the Congo ; and a special law 
is to be passed, regulating the granting of all future con- 
cessions for trade or public development. 

Bor financial and administrative reasons the Belgian Gov- 
ernment felt it would be unwise to assume the ownership 
and control of the Congo Independent State without the 
possession of the crown domain as well. Early in Eebniary, 
1908, M. Schellaert, the Prime Minister, opened negotia- 
tions with King Leopold on this point. The ruler of the 
Congo was willing to turn over the royal lands, but only on 
condition that 130,000,000 were voted by the Belgian Legis- 
lature for the completion of certain publio works in Belgium 
and on the Congo, together with annuities for Prince All>ert 
and the Princess Clementine. This demand was declared inad- 
missible by the Premier; and he, supported by aunited cabinet, 
steadily declined to consider any such enormous conoession. 
Ultimately a compromise was effected ; and on March 6, 
Leopold deeded to Belgium all of the royal Congo poasesmous 
and rights, — except two tracts of twenty thousand lusitares 
in the Mayumbe district, where experiments in rubljer and 
cocoa culture were in progress, — together with the most of 
his stock in the various eoncessionnaire companies.! For pub- 
lic works and fortifications in Belgium the sum of $9,0 00,000 
was to be appropriated, of which no more than $6,000,000 
was to be spent without the further consent of the Ohamlwr. 

As a token of gratitude for his numeroiw sacrifices and 
generosity, a fund of $10,000,000 was to bo paid over in 

! Tbis gave the Belf^n OovenoMiit oontiol of about one balf of tlw tfaHAc 
of the oonoeMionnaire oompaniei. 
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fifteen installments to Leopold. It was understood, however, 
that this sum was to he used entirely in carrying out cer- 
tain royal plans relative to the Congo, which included the 
construction of hospitals, schools for the instruction and 
the education of negroes, the expenses of scientific missions, 
the establishing of institutions for the prevention and cure 
of the sleeping sickness, the aid of missions, and of works 
in favor of the whites who have rendered good service in 
Africa.” This cession was legalized hy a special act; and 
large sums were voted to insure the completion of the vari- 
ous railways and public improvements under construction, 
while special laws were passed defining the status of the 
negroes, the work of the courts of justice, the relations of 
the colony to the mother country, and many other vital mat- 
ters of organization and administration. The Chamber be- 
gan its discussion of the proposed bill for annexation and 
of the Colonial Law on April 16 and continued until May 6, 
when the Government tactfully decided to postpone the 
vote on the measures until after the regular May elections. 
Being returned victorious with only four fewer supporters 
in tlie Chamber and two more in the Senate, the Premier 
had the Legislature summoned at once to consider the new 
bill for annexation. The discussion began on June 10 and 
lasted imtil July 19, the opposition making a determined 
effort to reduce the sum proposed for Belgium improve- 
ments. This was followed by a thorough debate upon the 
Colonial Law, which was prolonged until August 20, when 
the Chamber passed both measures, — the vote for the an- 
nexation being 88 to 64 and that on the Colonial Law 90 
to 48, — a small section of the Liberal party, led by M. Hy- 
mans, stipporting the Government. The Senate took up the 
matter on August 27 and passed both decrees with substan- 
tial majorities on September 9 ; and King Leopold affixed 
his signature on October 18, 1908. 
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Belgium has thus undertaken the role of a colonial power. 
It remains to be seen whether she can play the part suc- 
cessfully or not. It was simply a question whether Belgium, 
by assuming the risks, responsibilities, and expense of man- 
aging a great and diflElcult colonial enterprise, woidd reap 
the reward of the arduous labors of King Leopold and his 
associates, or would let the Congo go by default to France, 
to whom a first lien on the territory had been given by trea- 
ties in April, 1884, and February, 1896. Two alternatives 
were open to the Belgian authorities. They could take over 
the colony and administer it in the name of the signatory 
powers of the Berlin Act of 1885 and on tlie precise terms 
of that act, primai-ily for the benefit and development of the 
native peoples, and secondarily for whatever profits in trade 
might accrue to Belgium from the transaction. Or they 
could administer the Congo as a government territory in 
their own way and primarily for tlieir own purposes, 
ing to the natives whatever protection lay in their jK)wer. 
Few of the Belgian statesmen ever considered the first alter- 
native seriously. The financial and commercial interests of 
Belgium in the Congo were already too extensive and the 
future burdens too heavy to permit undertaking any such 
utopian and philanthropic task. They were, moreover, jeal- 
ous of outside interests and opposed to any foreign inter- 
ference; and it was generally believed that annexation by 
Belgium put an end to any rights of assistauco or interfer- 
ence that the Act of 1885 may have given to the itowers. 
The Belgian leaders agreed with the writer in tlie 
erace Bdge of February 24, 1908, tliat the Congo could 
not “be an intemationaJ colony administered by Belgium; 
it must be nothing more or less than a Belgian colony, for 
whose admmistration and profitable working Belgium alone 
shall he responsible.” ^ 

^ Quoted in the London Tirm, Fehmi^ 90, 1006. 
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Belgium should have annexed the Congo in 1901 ; and if 
she had done so, she would have gained the confidence of 
the powers immediately, and saved herself considerable criti- 
cism and constant prodding from the signatory states. Now 
that she has at length made up her mind, she taken hold 
of the matter with her usual intelligence and energy: “The 
Government will see to it that the taxation falling on the 
natives shall be moderate and Belgium will pursue the realiz- 
ation of reforms of aU kinds,” said M. Davignon, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to the Chamber on April 15, 1908. “No 
one can doubt the loyalty of our intentions. We have an 
ideal and nothing shall prevent us from realizing it. We 
shall know how to respond to the wishes of a nation sin- 
cerely eager for colonization and to justify the confidence 
of Europe.” ^ 

But Belgium is severely handicapped by her lack of ex- 
perience in colonization. She has practically everything to 
learn and must proceed slowly and with caution. The politi- 
cal spirit of the Belgian people is essentially conservative 
and somewhat provincial ; and her entrance upon the untried 
field of international politics must necessarily be accom- 
panied by various readjustments, to meet the new inter- 
national relations and obligations. It is by no means cer- 
tain that the mass of the people are vitally interested in the 
new colonial enterprise ; and the Socialist parly is sure to 
make all the capital it can out of every mistake of the 
Government. This may prove beneficial to the Congo natives 
in securing them &om misrule and ill-treatment ; but it is 
likely to prove a source of increasing embarrassment to the 
Government because of the necessary slowness of all suc- 
cessful colonial reforms and development. 

One of the most serious difficulties to be met at present 
is the problem of finding experienced and trained men snf- 
^ Quoted b the Loudon Titm, Aptil 16, 1908. 
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flcient to administer honestly, properly, and efficiently their 
new and vast territory. “ The Belgian people as a whole are 
not in the least convinced that Belgium wants a colony at 
all,” wrote the Brussels correspondent o£ the London Times 
on August 22, 1908. “The average Belgian is in tempera- 
ment essentially a stay-at-home. In fact, the difficulty of 
getting good men to expatriate themselves, even for the 
sake of better pay and prospects than the miserably inade- 
quate terms hitherto offered, is recognized as one of the most 
serious problems confronting the future administration of 
the colony.” 

The Belgians are a young and enterprising people, natu- 
rally intelligent and generous; they have grit, and we may 
count upon their rising to the “ dignity of their now bur- 
dens.” Their leaders are anxious to share in the world move- 
ment for colonization and commerce, for it is essential to 
the economic progress and development of tho Belgian na- 
tion. And they wish to play a dignified and wortliy imrt in 
the opening-up of the new lands and in bringing European 
civilization to the heathen people of Africa. Some of the 
ablest statesmen and keenest minds of Belgium Iiave on- 
listed themselves in this cause; and they understand thor- 
oughly the gravity of the problem, tho complexity of duties 
and responsibilities involved, and tho manifold and intricate 
difficulties in the path of its successful solution. 

“ Every nation has to undertake the burden of civilizing 
the people which walk in darkness,” wrote the editor of tho 
Brussels on August 21,1908. “We know that owr 

task is heavy. We mean to acquit ourselves of it with dig- 
nity, honesty and enthusiasm, because we fed the nobility of 
the action. We are not becoming the masters of a race. We 
are assuming tutelage of ohildren whom it is our business 
to make men. No doubt wo may Intimately require from 
their work some compensation iot the samrifioe wl^ the 
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task will impose upon us. But we do not wisk to avail our- 
selves at their expense, first, because that would seem to lack 
nobility, and secondly, because it would not be prudent. 
... If only we could give Europe an example of a new 
kind of colonial policy, exerting itself loyally in an admir- 
able task of human culture, while ourselves remaining a 
laborious nation respecting the liberty of others in propor- 
tion to our own passionate love of it.” ^ 

In accordance with this spirit of philanthropy and devo- 
tion, the Belgian Government entered earnestly upon the 
work of reform in its own colony. M. Renkin, the new 
Colonial Minister, prepared a set of reform measures by 
which the administration of the country would be materi- 
ally improved, the principle of free trade established (in- 
cluding the right of the native to traffic in the products of 
his own land), and the character and methods of taxation 
completely revised. These improvements were embodied in 
the law of March 22, 1910,* which provided for their grad- 
ual introduction. On July 1, 1910, the districts of the 
Lower Congo, Stanley Pool, Ubangi, Bangala, Kwango, the 
Kasai, the Katanga, Aruwimi, the southern portion of the 
Eastern Province, and the banks of the Congo River as far 
as Stanleyville, were thrown open to trade. On July 1, 1911, 
the former Domaine de la Couroime, lying in the center of 
the colony, was made a free-trade district ; and one year 
later, the remaining region, the Welle, was placed on a 
similar basis. 

In the same way the new method of taxation has been 
gradually introduced ; and the practice of forced labor abol- 
ished. Many material improvements are already noticeable, 
particularly in the field of public utilities and transporta- 
tion. The entire course of the Congo River has been opened 

1 Qooted in till* London I^tnes, Angmt 22, 1608. 

* PoK, Paptr*, 1011, Oongo m. 1, od. 8560. 
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by rail or by steamer to international trade; numerous 
distant places have been brought into communication with 
the world by roads, boats, and the telegraph ; and Eliza- 
bethville, the capital of the Upper Congo, will ere long be 
brought a thousand miles nearer Europe by the completion 
of the Benguella Railway from Portuguese Angola to the 
Katanga branch of the Cape-to-Cairo Railway. The trade 
of the country has been carefully protected and cultivated, 
so that the combined imports and exports, which in 1896 
were only about $9,100,000, and at the time of annexation 
approximately $31,770,000, reached $47,608,000 in 1911. 
Yet the colony is still far from being a financial success. The 
expenditures for 1912 exceeded the revenue by $5,215,000 ; 
and the total public debt in the same year had already 
reached $55,749,440. 

It is evident, also, from the reports of the Reverend 
J. H. Harris,^ Consuls Thursten, Armstrong,® Campbell, 
and others, that the Belgian Govenunent is making a con- 
scientious and progressive effort to ameliorate the condition 
of the natives and to introduce all the promised reforms 
affecting their welfare. Conditions have very materially im- 
proved in many districts. Indeed, so well and so faithfully 
have the Belgian officials performed their work and re- 
deemed their promises, that the British Government officially 
recognized the Belgian annexation early in June, 1913, and 
the Congo Reform Association of Great Britain ended its 
labors with a diimer on the 16th of that month. 

But it wiU, of necessity, be some years before the admin- 
istration of the entire colony — nearly four times the area 
of Texas with a population of 15,000,000 — can be com- 
pletely reorganized, the development of the vast region 

* London rime»,SepteTnl)er 4 and 7, 1011 j May 7, 1012 j May 12, 1012, ata 

* Brit. Pari. Papers, 1010, Africa No. 6, od. 6146; 1011, Africa No. 
ad. 6860; 1912, Africa, od. 0600. 
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placed upon an enlightened and systematic basis, and the 
natives everywhere provided with adequate protection, both 
against the oflcials and against each other. The finannial, 
economic, and administrative difficulties which will have to 
be faced before a successful regime can be established, and 
before Belgium can take an honorable place among the 
colonial powers of the world, are so tremendous that even 
richer and more powerful states might well hesitate to un- 
dertake the task. It will require, indeed, a very considerable 
sacrifice in money and labor, great tact, the most careful 
planning, and infinite patience, to carry out an enlightened 
program, such as was suggested to Bdgium in March and 
April, 1908, by Ghreat Britain ^ and the United States.® It 
may be briefly summarized as follows : The exemption of the 
native inhabitants from excessive taxation; the abolition 
of forced labor ; the introduction of a system of sound cur- 
rency ; the creation of a new system of land tenure by which 
the natives may become landowners and encouraged to take 
up land ; the establishment of a more equitable and efficient 
system of justice, assuring an impairtial and exact justice 
to all ; and the preservation of the freedom of trade so that 
^ traders and settlers of all nationalities [may] secure un- 
occupied tracts of land, needed for the prosecution and 
development of peaceful commerce, at reasonable prices in 
any pasH: of the Congo.” 

The present King and Government, however, are in entire 
sympathy with this plan, and, if not hindered, will see it 
finally achieved in a broad and liberal spirit. “ Belgium is 
firmly resolved that there shall be in the Congo the widest 
economic system,” wrote the Belgian Premier on April 25, 
1908, “ and that the expansion of commerce and industry 

Brit. PaA. Paptrt, 1908, 4^tca, od. 4188, no*. 1 and 2. 

* Snppleme&t to Asner, Jo», <if InttrmU, Law, voL m, no. L Jannaiy, 
1900, p. 94. 
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shall be furthered in the most liberal manner, without dis- 
tinction being made between Belgian subjects and foreign- 
ers. . . . Private persons, to whatever nationality they 
belong, will be able to acquire the lands necessary for tlio 
prosecution of their commerce and their occupation. The 
government of the future colony will bo regulated by these 
principles and Belgium will see that they arc loyally and 
fully applied.” ^ And Bong Albert, at his New Year recep- 
tion in 1914, said to the Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, It is my duty to tell the Chamber that modifi- 
cations in the charter of the Congo Colony are necessary. . . . 
It is indispensable that a government bo constituted on the 
spot, which shall formally receive from the honxo I.»egiala- 
ture really effective power. The intensive ttitolagc of the 
mother country cannot endure on African soil. A reHi>on- 
sible autonomy must be able to assert itself under the di- 
rection, control, and sovereignty of the motherland.” * 

1 London Ttmea, Juno 16, 1908. 

^ Ibid,^ January 2, 1014. 



CHAPTER IV 


QEBMAir COLONIZATION IN SOUTHWEST AEKICA 

The interest of European powers in ttie colonization of 
Africa was aroused, next to the founding of the Independ- 
ent State of the Congo, by the entrance of Germany into 
Southwest Africa. Great Britain was engaged, at the time 
the International Association of the Congo was formed, in 
taking over the administration of Egypt for financial and 
philanthropic reasons. She was accordingly hardly in a 
position either to participate in, or to oppose successfully, 
other enterprises. “Your father might have upset our 
apple-cart in Egypt, if he had liked,” said a member of the 
British Cabinet once to Herbert Bismarck. “ And we ought 
to have been grateful.” Yet Germany was ready and anx- 
ious for colonial expansion ; and the Chancellor knew it. 
But he was conservative, and unwilling either to take any 
step until the time was propitious or to assume greater re- 
sponsibilities than his country could bear at the moment, 
.^though under strong pressure after 1878 to enter the 
field of colonial politics. Prince Bismardk successfully post- 
poned action until after he had firmly secured the position 
of the new German Empire in Europe, through the adop- 
tion of a sane tariff program and the creation of the Triple 
Alliance of Austria, Italy, and Germany, in 1882. 

Sinoe 1842 the Gesellsohaft der Rheinisohen Missionen 
had been at work in Great Namaqualand and Hereroland 
in Southwest Africa, and had acquired twelve mission sta- 
tions and considerable property there. In 1868 civil war 
broke out between the Hereros and the Hottentots, in the 
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course of which seveTal of the misiuons were attacked and 
destroyed. In 1868 the Prussian Government and the 
Eheinische Society petitioned the British Government for 
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protection for these missionaries, the society asking that a 
British protectorate be established, particularly over Wal- 
fish Bay and the Uererolaiid. This, however, the British 
Foreign Oifi.ce declined to do. Nor would they countenance 
the use of force at all in the region. But they sent out a 
British Commissioner, Mr. Palgrave, from Cape Colony, 
who succeeded finally, in 1870, in establishing peace be- 
tween the warring tribes. 

Conditions in Great Namaqualand remained far from 
satisfactory; and in 1875 the Cape Parliament voted to 
extend the limits of Cape Colony as far north of the 
Orange Kiver as the Crown should deem expedient, in- 
cluding Walfish Bay. Mr. Palgrave made another tour of 
the country in 1876, securing the cooperation of the chief- 
tains; and in 1877 Sir Bartle Prere, Governor of Cape 
Colony, energetically urged the British Government to 
occupy Walfish Bay immediately, and to pass an Order in 
Council authorizing Cape Colony to annex Namaqualand. 
On March 12, 1878, Commander Dyer took possession of 
Walfish Bay and three hundred square miles adjacent, for 
Groat Britain ; hut the Government refused to accept the 
submission of the chiefs generally. The ton islands along 
the coast wore taken over in 1868 and 1869, and chartered 
to Do I^ass, Spence & Co., of Cape Colony. The steady 
refusal of Britain to establish a protectorate over the en- 
tire country was due to the fact that the Foreign Office 
was unwilling to encumber either itself or Cape Colony 
with further expenses and responsibilities in South Africa. 
The ‘^Capo, Zulu, and Sikukuni wars’’ were costing a 
pretly penny ; and the difficulties in Beohuanaland, the 
rebellion in Basutoland, the unrest in Zululand, and the 
lawlessncHs in the Transkei, were troubles enough for a 
weak oobuial government like the Cape and for an over- 
worked Colonial Office. 
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In 1880 war broke out again in Namaqualand. Great 
Britain refused to interfere, recalling Palgrave from tlio 
Trans-Garieb district and Major Musgi’ovo from Ilorero- 
land to Walfish Bay, on the ground that it “bad been de- 
cided from the very first tliat no attempt to employ any 
other kind of force [than moral suasion] should bo made.” 
To Germany’s reiterated request for protection for the mis- 
sions, the Foreign 0£B.ee replied that Gormans in Nama- 
qualand would receive the same protection as British sub- 
jects, but the British Government would “not bo I’osiwnsiblo 
for what might talie place outside of British territory, which 
only included (north of tho Orange Kivor) Walfish Bay 
and a very small portion of cormtry surrounding it.” Tho 
German Govei-nment declared it was out of tho question 
for it to afford direct protection to the Gorman mission- 
aries and traders in that district then ; and so tho matter 
rested. 

On February 7, 1883, Count Herbert Bismarck oallcd 
upon Sir Julian Pauncefote and asked if England would 
give protection to a Bremen merchant who was about to 
set up a factory on the Southwest Coast of Africa. If not, 
or if Great Britain did not have jurisdiction there, tho 
German Government would do its best to extend “tho 
same measure of protection there as they extend to their 
subjects in remote parts of the world,” but “ witliout having 
the least design to establish any footing in South Africa.” 
The organization of tho British Government in tltoso days 
was such as to impede seriously the conduct of all diplo- 
matic relations affecting colonial affairs. The Fordlgn OIiUh) 
could not act without first consulting tho Colonial Office ; 
and tho Colonial Offico had adopted the iwlicy of always 
consulting the colonial authorities of the self-governing 
colonies on all questions affecting their interests. Usutdly 
almost interminable delays resulted from this system ; but 
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in this instance Lord Granville, with the concurrence of 
Lord Derby, Colonial Secretary, was able to reply on Feb- 
ruary 23 to the effect that Cape Colony had certain estab- 
lishments along the southwest coast of Africa, and, if the 
precise location of the German factory were given the For- 
eign Office, inquiries would be made as to the possibility 
of affording it British protection. 

In April, 1883, Herr F. A. E. Liideritz, a Bremen mer- 
chant, sent out an expedition under the command of Herr 
Vogelsand, who purchased, for two hundred rifles and one 
hundred dollars in cash, one hundred and fifty square miles 
in the neighborhood of the bay of Angra Pequena from 
Joseph Frederica, the Hottentot chief of the region. In 
August, Herr Liideritz himself went out and negotiated 
the purchase of the entire tract from the Orange Eiver to 
lat. 26® S., extending twenty miles inland, for three thou- 
sand dollars and sixty guns. In spite of the fact that Brit- 
ish traders had stations already on this coast and that the 
islands had been leased to a British firm, Liideritz, basing 
the interpretation of his grants on a general rule of inter- 
national law, claimed control of everything in sight. This 
irrepressible German, as Mr. Spence called him, was not 
satisfiled with the land and harbors, but wanted the sea as 
well — at least for the five miles nearest shore. 

Meanwhile, petitions from the British traders for aid 
and protection began to pour in at the British Foreign 
Office, and Liideritz besieged his Government to support 
his claims. The British Government proceeded with great 
delibex-Jition to inquire into the truth of the matter from 
the Cape Govemmexxt and to send H.M.S. Boadiceato An- 
gra Pecpiena Bay to prevent conflicts between the German 
and British traders. On September 10, Baron von Plessen, 
German Ohargd d’ Affaires in London, left at the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office a ‘‘ Memorandum,’^ stating that Herr 
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Liideritz had purchased one hundred and fifty square miles 
of territory on Angra Pequena Bay and asking if England 
claimed suzerainty over that region. The German Govern- 
ment followed this with au inquiry on November 16, rais- 
ing again the question of sovereignty, and requesting a 
definite statement of the gromids on which the British 
claims were based. 

These communications were misleading in two particu- 
lars. In the first place, the two pui'chasos of Liideritz 
amounted to three thousand two hundred English square 
miles instead of one hundred and fifty ; and while the cession 
of the latter amount of land would not bo of much moment 
in a sterile and half-civilized Daniara-Nainaqualand compris- 
ing over one hundred and fifty thoussuul square miles of ter- 
ritory, an acquisition of the former size would be highly signi- 
ficant. In the second place, no indication was advanced that 
Germany was expecting to establish any special protectorate 
over Angi-a Pequena, incase England had no control there. 
In fact, the British Foreign Office, assured by its representa- 
tive in Berlin on August 81, that the Gorman Government 
had no intention of setting up colonies or protectorates in 
Southwest Africa and that Liideritz’s expedition was every- 
where in the press referred to as a commercial enterprise 
(JSandelsniederlasmnij'), considered these communications 
as friendly inquiries as to the propriety of Luderitz’s sot- 
ting up a factory in this region and the probability of his 
receiving protection from the British authorities. 

Lord Granvillo, realizing that considerable time would 
elapse- before a definite, dofeiilotl answer oould bo priqwnxl, 
felt that some definite statement of the British |K)siiiou 
should be made at once. Accordingly, on November 21, ho 
replied tliat the sovereignty of the Quoon had not Won pro- 
claimed over the whole country, but only over Wallish Iky 
and the islands near Angra Poiiuena Bay. “ But,” he added, 
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“ Her Majesty’s Government considered tliat any daxm to 
sovereignty or jurisdiction by a foreign power between tbe 
southern point of Portuguese jurisdiction at latitude 18° 
and tbe frontier of Cape Colony would infringe their legiti- 
mate rights.” And Derby wrote the Cape Government on 
December 13 asking it to take up the advisabilily of Cape 
Colony extending its jurisdiction to Angra Pequena. 

Count Munster answered Granville’s note in a long let- 
ter, dated December 31, 1883, in which he argued strongly 
to prove that Great Britain had no claim to sovereignty in 
the disputed region, and asserted that it was the duty of the 
German Government to “ afford protection and encourage- 
ment to German subjects trafficking in districts where suf- 
ficient protection is not guaranteed by a recognized civil- 
ized government.” He concluded with the following query: 
“What institutions [does] England possess on that coast, 
which could secure such legal protection for German sub- 
jects in their commercial enterprises as would relieve the 
Empire from the duty of providing itself, directly, for its 
subjects in that territory the protection of which they might 
stand in need? ” This was interpreted by the British Gov- 
ernment to mean that the German authorities would extend 
their protection to Angra Pequena, in case the British de- 
dinod to place it under their jurisdiction, and give all the 
traders there the benefit of their institutions and military 
protection. 

Lord Granville, feeling that perhaps the time had come 
when his Gk>vemment could afford to widen its jurisdiction 
in South Africa, — particularly if Cape Colony should as- 
sume tihe expense involved, — referred the matter to Lord 
Derby asking that the Government of Cape Colony be ap- 
proached with this move in view. He recognized that the posi- 
tion of Lildoritz on the coast could easily be defended and 
that, while the German missions were located rather far in the 
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interior and were not easy of access, it would not be a seri- 
ous problem to afford tbem protection. Tbcn, too, tbo politi- 
cal situation in South Africa had become easier. Lord Derby 
consulted Sir Hercules Robinson, Govenior of Cape Colony, 
then in England, who was favorable to an extension of ju- 
risdiction ; and a letter was dispatched by the Capo Ministry 
dated January 30, 1884, urging the British occnpition of 
the region between the Orange River and lat. 2G° S., on 
the ground that the “interests of order and civilization 
[would be] best served by annexation.” 

But the British authorities were unwilling to assume the 
responsibilities and expenses incident to such occupation. 
So, on February 3, Derby wired the administrative officer 
at the Cape : “ Any prospect of the Capo Government under- 
taking the control of Angra Pe<piona?” If not, it will “l)e 
difficult to resist the representation made by the German 
Government that, failing other protection for Gorman sub- 
jects there, they would be compelled to assume jurisdiction 
over the place.” A reply came back on the 6th, asking that 
the matter be kept open, in the absence of the Prime Min- 
ister, until a cabinet meeting could be held. Shortly after- 
wards, a ministerial crisis occurred at the Cojw foUowed by 
an entire change of cabinet; and for three montlis, unfotv 
tunately, notihing further was done in the matter. 

At length, on May 7, Derby sent an imperative telegram 
to the Cape, demanding a reply at once, if the Oobny de- 
sired to see the British jurisdiction extended to Angra 
Pequena and would “accept responsibility and cost” of the 
move. Another delay ensued in order to give the new min- 
istry opportunity to study the question carefully ; but, finally, 
on May 29, Sir H. Robinson wired Ix)rd Derby that the 
ministry would recommend the Cape Parliament to undeis 
take the control and cost of extending the British jurisdic- 
tion in Southwest Africa. And on June 2, this decision 
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was referred to the Foreign Office with the suggestion that 
Germany he assured that protection would be afforded to 
all Germans in Angra Pequena, and that the question of 
land grants be referred to a joint commission. 

Meanwhile the German Government, growing impatient 
at the delay, began to act. On April 24, Bismarck wired 
Lipport, imperial consul-general at Cape Town, to declare 
officially that Herr Liideritz and his establishments were 
under the protection of the German Empire. And on June 
4 the German ambassador called upon Granville and in- 
formed him confidentially that Bismarck could not recog- 
nize the right of Cape Colony to annex Angra Pequena ; 
nor could he approve of that method of extending the Brit- 
ish jurisdiction. This was followed by an intimation by 
Herbert Bismarck, who called on June 14, that Derby had 
been taking advantage of the delay to gain time for Cape 
Colony to annex the district in dispute. This was denied 
emphatically by Granville ; and later Lord Derby prepared 
a “Memorandum,” ^ explaining in detail each step in these 
negotiations, as seen from the English side, which was for- 
warded to Berlin in October, 1884. In this document it 
was clearly demonstrated that the Geiman Foreign Office 
purposely permitted the British authorities to assume that 
the Kaiser had no definite intentions of setting up a Ger- 
man protectorate in Southwest Africa. The British officials 
wore guilty of no breach of faith ; but they cannot escape 
criticism for their lack of penetration and slowness in fol- 
lowing up the advantages of their original position. The 
pressure of other matters of seeming greater importance 
and the delayed action of the Cape Government are not 
sufficient excuse for a lack of acuteness and promptness in 
following up a matter of this character. 

1 lint Pari Pupert^ 1884, Angra cd. 4262, p. 89. See for w!hole 

oormjwndenee, also, ed.42G5, cd. 4100, and tlxe German WeUs RacAforthe 
same year m Angra Pequena.** 
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It is tnio that, when the “ cat was out of the hag,” Lord 
Derby wired Eohinson on July 17, 1884, to rush the hill 
for the annexation of the land north of Angra Poquena 
throngh the Cape Pai’liament, and it was passed on the 
23d. But it was too late. The Poreigu Oiitiee had an- 
nounced on July 12 that it would not contest the Cerman 
claim to a protectorate over Angra Poquena ; and on August 
7, before the British authorities had time to occupy the coast 
north of Angra Pequena where their claims wore very wealc, 
the German warship Elizabeth took possession of the whole 
region between the Orange River and lat. 20° S. At first 
the British Government protested at this action ; but in 
September they decided to welcome Germany as a colonial 
neighbor in South Africa and to recognize her “ protector- 
ate ” from the Portuguese possessions at hit. 18° S. to tho 
Orange River, on the understanding tluit their own claims 
to Walfish Bay and to tho islands along tho coast should 
not be questioned. To this Germany assented. A joint com- 
mission was appointed to settle the questions of private 
claims like those of De Pass and LUdoritz ; and tho whole 
matter was amicably adjusted in the treaty of Ootober, 1885, 
by which Germany made her ddbut as an African (folonial 
power with 216,000 square miles of territory. Tho eastijrn 
boundary of this new possession was fixed in tiie treaty of 
1890 with England, in which Germany obtained access to 
the Zambesi River ; and the northern line was determined 
in an agreement with Portugal signed on December 80, 
1886. 

Tho German hesitation concerning a oolonial policy Imd 
come to an end in June, 1884. In the course of a debate over 
the Postal Subsidy Bill in tho Reichstag on June 23 and 
again on June 26, ^ Bismarck took occasion to explain for 
the first time, and in detail, tiio contemplated colonial pro- 
* Nord Btuuehe Mgmtim Zdtung, Jmw S5, 1884, wd Jane 2t, 1884. 
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gram of his Government. He was opposed to colonial expan- 
sion of the usual typo at that time. It would be foolhardy 
for the Empire, without trained officials and a well-devel- 
oped colonial system, to attempt to acquire unexplored lands 
of doubtful value and to develop them through colonization 
schemes. He was not sure that the Empire would be able 
to furnish cither the necessary funds or the required pro- 
tection for persons and property. 

But the extension of German sovereignly and protection 
to free settlements of German subjects, which are, in a 
certain sense, olfshoots of the German nation, in districts 
which are not under the recognized sovereignty of any other 
state, was quite another matter. In such cases it was the 
duty of the home country to protect not only the persons 
and properties of such subjects, but the “ territories which 
they may have acquired ” as well. The Government did not 
propose, however, to assume the financial burdens in any 
large degree of such territorial expansion. The development 
of the now lands would be left to the energy and ingenuity 
of individual pioneers and corporations ; and imperial char- 
ters, similar to those granted by England to the East Indian 
Company and the North Borneo Company, would be issued 
to the loading trading companies. Eor bis policy was “ not 
to found provinces, but mercantile settlements, which would 
be placed under the protection of the Empire ; if they did 
not succeed, the Empire would not lose much and the cost 
would not have been very great.’’ The establishment of 
coaling-stations, the granting of ship subsidies to encourage 
trade, and the extension of the consular service, would, 
therefore, mark the limits of the Government’s activities in 
colonial affairs for some time to come. 

Bismarck was not a colonial enthusiast. He entered the 
field only because it was forced upon him as a duty ; and 
as late as 1889 he declared, ^^I am no colony man,” As 
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long as he remained in office, he advocated extreme caution 
and moderation in colonial expansion.^ The Empire ought 
not to acquire more laud m Africa than it could safely 
handle ; and no general colonial policy should he entered 
upon without the support of a united people and Parlia- 
ment. The duty of the Federal Government, ho declared 
in 1884, was “ to carry forward our colonial policy so long 
as they have reason to hope that a majority of the German 
nation are behind them, but to drop it should this hope bo 
imjustified.’^ And again in another speech, To carry on 
a colonial policy successfully the Government must have 
behind it in Parliament a solid majority in sentiment, a 
majority which is superior to the momentary decline of in- 
dividual parties. Without such a reserve of force in the 
background we cannot carry on a colonial policy. The nUr 
tional energy, when neutralixed by party struggles, is not 
strong enough with us to encourage the Goveinmont to un- 
dertake the step which wo first tried in the case of Samoa 
in 1880.” To his mind it was better to trust to the genius 
of the Hanseatic merchants than to the rigors of the Prus- 
sian bureaucratic system, for the rule of the colonies ; and 
the study of colonial methods and training of colonial 
officials should precede any territorial expansion on a largo 
scale. 

The advice of the old chancellor was excellent, and Ger- 
many would have been saved much in men and money if it 
had been followed. With the establishment of a protector- 
ate over Southwest Africa wifli a nominal area o£ 215,000 
square miles, her work had barely commenced. Through the 
efforts of Dr. Nachtigal and the signing of more treatim 
with native chiefs, Togoland and the Cameroons wore taken 
under her protection in the same year (1884), the latter 
being acquired only after a lively competition wit!i the 
British consul, Mr. Hewitt, who secured the Oil Xiivers 

^ Resiffooa, 1800. 
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district for England. Then began the work of securing ac- 
tual control of the vast interior districts of these protector- 
ates. Through -vigorous and consistent diplomacy, resulting 
in treaties with Portugal in 1886, with Great Britain in 
1890 and 1893, with the Congo Independent State in 
August, 1894, and -with France in February, 1896, the 
boundary of Togoland -was pushed north to lat. 9° N., 
that of the Cameroons extended to Lake Chad including 
the Adamaua country, and that of German Southwest 
Africa advanced north and east so that the areas of the 
three became 88,700, 191,130, and 322,450 square miles 
respectively. 

Limits being thus set to their territorial expansion in 
West and South Africa, the Germans immediately set about 
the task of organizing, consolidating, and establishing au- 
thority and order throughout these extensive domains. 
It was an extremely difficult task, for which they were ill- 
prepared and poorly equipped. And it cannot be said that 
they have been particularly successful. None of these colo- 
nies is as yet on a paying basis. Up to the end of 1906 
the throe protectorates had cost the German Government 
$30,876,000, with $160,000,000 for -wars in Southwest 
Africa in addition ; and in 1909 the Empire was still con- 
tributing over $6,000,000 to their annual budgets, besides 
large sums for public buildings and internal development. 
With little or no practical experience in colonization, the 
Germans rushed -with self-coiffidence and misguided zeal 
into a task, tremendous and beset -with diffierdties, before 
which even an experienced colonial state, like Great Britain, 
might woU have hesitated. They were unfortunate in the 
selection of many of their earlier officials. Those that were 
not domineering, pompous, and inexperienced, were incom- 
petent or corrupt. Little effort was made to secure the con- 
iidonce and cooperation of the natives ; and small regard 
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was had for local customs and traditions. With true Teu- 
tonic thoroughness they set vigorously to work to civilize 
the inhabitants and to transform the country into a Euro- 
pean paradise within a year or two. The merchants ex- 
pected to build up an extensive trade immediately in the 
new lands, and immense profits were looked for within a 
few months on every hand. Colonization was supposed to 
be an easy method of developing a country through land 
grants, and it was not deemed necessary to pay any atten- 
tion to the rights or claims of natives. 

Many undesirable and inefficient colonists, as well as 
fortune-hunters, were thus attracted to these colonies, and 
the lands and property of the natives wore ruthlessly seized. 
The result has been that almost constJint ii'ritijtion «‘xisted 
between the settlers and inhabitants, and tl»o Government 
was continually in hot water. For twenty years after tlie 
acquisition of Gorman Southwest Africa, the imperial au- 
thorities were compelled to resort to the use of force fre- 
quently in order to preserve peace and to protect the 
lives and property of its colonists. And it was not until 
after the great Hercro uprising in 1904 had been put down 
with the annihilation of a largo percentage of the Horero 
nation, the most capable and promising imople in their ter- 
ritories, that real peace was secui-ed. 

In recent years, particularly since the introduction of the 
“new colonial era” by Herr Demburg in 1907, matters have 
been handled in a more scientific and intelligent manner. 
A Colonel Office has been created by the impeiial authori- 
ties to supervise the government and the development of 
the colonics. Railways are being eonstructed into the iuf 
terior, harbors built, roads opened, and excellent experi- 
mental stations erected ; and everything possible is btnng 
done to conserve the natural resources of the German West 
African possessions and to place them upon a sound and 
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prosperous basis. Colonization is encouraged, but only set- 
tlers who possess from $2600 to $12,000 are permitted to 
purchase laud, as it is not in any sense a poor xnan’s coun- 
try. Although possessing more than thrice the area of the 
mother country, it is still a q^uestion whether the three pro- 
tectorates will ever pay. Togo, about the size of Maine, and 
the Cameroous, now somewhat larger than Texas, although 
containing large reaches of unhealthy or unproductive 
territory, possess a fair share of fertile soil and some ex- 
cellent promise of future worth. Much time, labor, care, 
and money will have to be expended still, before any real 
reward to the Empire can be expected. The hundred thou- 
sand square miles added to the Cameroons by the Franco- 
German treaty of 1911 ^ have made the situation even more 
difficult, because little had been done previously to develop 
the territory, and the resident natives are doing all in their 
power to resist the German occupation. 

But German Southwest Africa, while it is one fifth larger 
than Texas and possesses some mines and other valu- 
able assets, is still a veritable “white elephant’’ to the 
German Government, It has a population of less than 
100,000 ; and the greater portion of the country, particularly 
the southern section, is either a sandy desert or a sterile 
plain. The ultimate cost of placing such a colony on a self- 
sustaining or remunerative basis will be enormous. One 
doubts if it will ever prove a paying proposition to the 
mother country ; for, in spite of all that has been done 
during the first twenty-six years of its history as a German 
colony, the Imperial Government had to make a contribu- 
tion of over $3,460,000 to its budget in 1911 in order that 
the revenues might equal the general expenditures. From 

J An account of the Franco-Gonnan noffotiations of 19il "will he found 
m 200*270, the territorial changes in the Congo region being defined 
on p. 270. 
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a commercial standpoint, however, this protectorate is 
abeady a source of considerable profit to the merchants of 
the Empire. The sum of its imports and exports, which in 
1899 equaled only $2,585,150, reached by 1911 the very 
creditable total of $18,468,500, of which the sliare of Ger- 
many was approximately $6,080,750. And the total trade 
of the three colonies — Togoland, Cameroons, and Ger- 
man Southwest Africa — in the same year approximated 
$35,845,000. 



CHAPTEE V 


BEITISn AND GEEMAN EAST AFEIOA, AND UGANDA 

In the seventies and eighties of the last century, East 
Africa was a name loosely applied to the entire East Coast 
from the Portuguese colony of Mozambique to the Gulf of 
Aden, most of which was supposed to belong — actually or 
nominally — to the Sultan of Zanzibar. The Muscat rulers 
of Oman, on the Arabian peninsula, had exercised a pre- 
carious sovereignty over Mombasa and the neighboring 
territory on the East Coast of Africa ever since 1698; 
but the last important Mazrui prince of Mombasa died 
in 1837, leaving Said, Sultan of Zanzibar, supreme in 
East Africa. In 1822, Seyyid Said annexed the islands 
of Pemba and Zanzibar, and to the latter he moved his 
residence in 1840. But after his death, in 1856, his sons 
quarreled over his possessions. No law of succession existed, 
except that described by Abdul-Aziz, brother of Said, as 
the “ law of the keenest sword.” Lord Canning arbitrated 
the matter at length in 1861, assigning Zanzibar and East 
Africa to Majid, the younger son, who left them in turn to 
his son, Barg!^h, in 1870. The territory on the mainland 
over which Barghash ruled extended from Tungi Bay north- 
ward to Witu and the island of Lamu, and he claimed to 
exercise control over the interior as far inland as lakes Tan- 
ganyika and Victoria Nyanza. He maintained military posts 
at a niunber of places in order to keep open the main trade 
routes ; and the chiefs of this region, it is true, paid him 
tribute and recognized the supremacy of Zanzibar. But 
there was no such occupation and control of the interior dis- 
trict by the Sultan as the powers laid down in the Con- 
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ference o£ Berlin for the establishment of all claims of 
sovereignty in Africa. Effective occupation was defined by 
Lord Salisbury, in his corresjiondence with Portugal, to be 
in sufficient strength to maintain order, protect foreigners, 
and to control the natives.” It was this agreement con- 
cerning the occupation of territory, and the extension (at 
the same conference) of the Congo free-trade zone straight 
east to the Zanzibar coast which brought upon the Sultan 
of Zanzibar the loss of most of liis possessions on the main- 
land, and led to the creation of the German and British 
East African protectorates. 

Through the efforts of John Kirk, who had been British 
consul to Zanzibar for twenty years and who had become 
the Sultan’s most trusted adviser, Great Britain might have 
secured control of all of East Africa if she liad been so 
minded. Bargbash, in fact, offered to lease his entire conti- 
nental possessions to Kirk and Maokinnon in 1877 ; but the 
Foreign Office hesitated. The British Government was not 
ready at that time to consider seriously any general i)olicy 
of colonial expansion. It was still undecided, although forced 
by oircumstances to interfere in Egypt, when Dr. Gerhard 
Bohlfs, who went ont in 1884 ostensibly to exploro the 
East Coast of Africa, turned up as German consul-general 
in Zanzibar. When ashed what was tlio purpose of this mis- 
sion, Bismarck, disclaiming any intention of acquiring ter- 
ritory, informed Lord Granville that Rohlfs was sent “ to 
exert his influence to secure freedom of commerce in the 
Sultan’s domains,” in accordanoo with tlio plan agreed upon 
at the Conference of Berlin. Meanwhile, in April of the 
same year, the Society for German Colonization had been 
founded, Avith Dr. Carl Peters as president; and in Novem- 
ber and December, Peters, Count J, Jb'. Pheil, and Clarl 
J uelUke wore in East Africa making treaties with the native 
chieftains. In Eebruaty, 1886, the German East African 
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Company with a capital of 3,000,000 marks was org^anized. 
It received, on the 17th ^ a protective charter from the 
Government based on a few flimsy treaties signed hy chiefs 
who were persuaded by Peters that they needed German 
protection, and who were willing to swear that Sultan Bar- 
ghash possessed no sovereignty over them or their lands.® 
From May to July, 1886, Dr. Carl Jnehike — the “right- 
ful repi’csentative of the German East African Company” 
— continued the labors the eai’lier commission and made 
further treaties ® with the local potentates until some sixty 
thousand square mUes were naarked ofl and a German pro- 
tectorate officially proclaimed. At the same time — ll^y, 
1885 — the Denhardt brothers secured a concession of five 
htmdred miles from Sultan Simla of Witu and formed the 
“Witu Company.” 

On April 27 the Sultan of Zanzibar sent a protest to the 
German Government against the treaty-making operations 
of Peters and Juehlke in Usagara, Kguru, Usegulsa, and 
Ukami, claiming those districts as his possessions; and on 
May 11 he made a similar protest to Great Britain through 
Sir John Kirk. Bismarck, accepting the treaties at their 
face value, insisted that Germany was not interfering with 
any valid sovereign rights of Zanzibar, but that she was 
merely establishing posts for the protection and advance- 
ment of trade in East Africa, as any European power was 
entitled to do by the terms of the Berlin Agreement. And 
ho asked the assistance of England in securing from Bar- 
ghash the recognition of the new German protectorate and 
&e acceptance of certain commercial arrangements.^ Lord 
Granville, as soon as he had assured himself that Germany 


1 Brit, end For. &. Fyters, vol. 77, p. 10. 

» JMrf., pp. 11-14 

* pp* 14-22* 

* Sm eemcespoadtaoe ‘begiuning ou p«g« 1099 in th« Brit, and For. 8t. 
Pop®-#, vol.77. 
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was harboring no serious hostile intent against the king- 
dom of Zanzibar “ per se,” accepted the statement of the 
German Chancellor without further question and ordered 
Kii*k to render every assistance to Herr Eohlfs, German 
consul-general of Zanzibar, in his efforts to bring about a 
satisfactory adjustment of the matter. Thus deserted by his 
sole European friend, Sultan Barghash was compelled to 
accept unconditionally the ultimatum laid before him by 
Commodore Paschen on August 11, 1886. Ho retracted his 
protest, recognized the Gorman protectorate in East Africa, 
and promised to withdraw his troops from the disputed lands, 
as a necessary preliminary to the opening of “ negotiations 
to arrange by treaty,” wired Sir John Kirk, “the conditions 
for the well-being of the lands under his protection which 
the Emperor thinks urgently necessary.” 

Great Britaiiu not intentionally neglectful of her obliga- 
tions to Zanzibar or indifferent to her own interests in East 
Africa,^ ^nsisted on an investigation of the claims of Bar- 
ghash ahd a delimitation of the territorial boundaries of tho 
Srdtan’s domains, as a prerequisite to all further action in 
East Africa. A commission of three was suggested. Franco, 
as one of the guarantors of the integrity and sovereignty 
of 2ianzibar in 1862, being asked to name a member with 
Germany and England. ’Granville nominated, in October, 
Lieutenant-Colonel (now Lord) Kitchener; Germany, Dr. 
Schmidt, consul at Cairo; and France, M.Patrimomo, con- 
sul-general at Beirut. jThe Commission rendered its rcj[K>rt 
on June 9, 1886; and, on the basis of their decisions, Bar- 
ghash was assigned, in an agreement between Germany and 

^ lu the spring of 1884, Joseph Tlionipsoa had snooessfany eomplotod 
his remarkable journey to Lake Victoria from tlio Zanzibar ooaat via the 
Masai country, and proved to the Hoyal Geographical Society (which sent 
him), and to the British Government, tho future commeroiat value of 
this direct route to the interior and the coxximercflal poaribUities of £aat 
Africa* 
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England datod October 29, 1886,^ tba islands of Zanzibar, 
Pemba, Eamu, and Mafia, and a strip of the coast ten miles 
wide extending from tbe middle of Tungi Bay to Kipini at 
tbe mouth of the Tana Eiver, — approximately one thou- 
sand miles, — with five towns north of Kipinx including 
Kismayu. This was accepted on December 4 by the Sul- 
tan and recognized by ^ the powers, except Portugal,^ 
which had not been consulted and which seized the whole 
of Tungi Bay by force in 1894. 

Germany and Great Britain then proceeded to define 
their respective “spheres of influence” ^ in East Africa, 
Germany taking the southern portion from the mouth of 
the Kovuma to the Umba Eiver — 620 miles ; and England 
the northern half from the Umba to the Juba River — 406 
miles. Considerable uncertainty existed with regard to the 
geographical features and extent of the inland territory; 
but it was understood that the claims of both states were 
to embrace the interior as far as Victoria Nyanza, in ac- 
cordance with the newly enunciated German doctrine that 
possession of the coast implied ownership of the “hinter- 
land.” The correspondence which ensued between Lord 
Salisbury and Baron von Plessen, at the time, shows that 
a definite agreement existed to the effect that the Germans 
were to keep south of Lake Victoria in their exploration 
and expansion, and the British north of it, the boundary 
being a line drawn from the mouth of the Umba River past 
the northern base of Mount Kilima-Njaro to the point where 
the first degree of soxith latitude intersects the eastern shore 
of Lake Victoria. Thus an area of approximately 200,000 
square miles was marked off in the rough for the Raiser 

^ HerttUt, Commercial Treaiies, toI, 18, pp. 1174-'76. 

* A term tised at the Berlin Coherence to denote territory not ooinpletoly 
under the control of a g^ren European state, hut soon to ho definitely ogcu- 
pied hy it and from wiUoh it ^vriahed to exclude the political aotiyities of 
other powers. 
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aaid 170,000 for Queen Victoria. And in 1888, GJ«rmany 
leased the coast strip hordcring on her sphere, with harbors 
and customs, from the Sultan at an annual rental for ftfiy 
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years, thus securing adequate seaports and the control of 
the coast trade.^ 

Already, in May, 1887, the Imperial British East Africa 
Company had been formed and secured concessions from 
Sultan Barghasli, which gave them the control and admin- 
istration of his possessions on the mainland from the Umba 
Eiver to Kipini, for fifty years. In return the company was 
to pay him the full amount of the usual customs dues of 
the district and fifty per cent of all additional revenue.^ 
He was favored still more by the gift of one founder’s share 
in the stock of the corporation. By the end of the year the 
company had concluded twenty-one treaties with native 
chieftains, giving it sovereign control for two hundred miles 
inland ; and, in April, 1888, it was duly incorporated with 
a paid-in capital of <£260,000. Sir WilHam Mackinnon, 
who, through his interests in the British-India Steam Navi- 
gation Company, which had maintained a regular service 
between India, Zanzibar, and Europe since 1872, was thor- 
oughly familiar with the situation and an enthusiastic be- 
liever in colonization, became president and one of the 
largest investors. In September of the same year a royal 
charter was issued, assuring the company a practical mo- 
nopoly in the development of the region and its natural 
resources. But trade was to be free except for the regular 
customs dues. In return the company was to rule the coun- 
try, administer justice, protect the missionaries and foreign 
residents, preserve the ivory trade, and promote as far as 
possible the material welfare of the whole protectorate. 

In 1889 the award of Baron Lambermont in the British^ 
German controversy concerning the control of the islands 
of Lamu, Manda, and Patta, and the ports of Kisimayu, 

^ The whole of the Stiltan’e rights in this district were acquired hy 
Germany in 1800 for 4,000,000 marks. 

^ Great Britain now the Sultan an aiumal rexttal of £17,000. 
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Brava, and Merka, placed the administration of these places 
also in the hands of the British company. In the same 
year the German Witu Company failed, and Witu with its 
“ hinterland ” was transferred to the Imperial Britisli East 
Africa Company in 1891, after Great Britain and the Ger- 
man Empire had settled all their differences in East Afi'ica 
through the celebrated Anglo-German Agreement of July 
1, 1890.^ This document set definite limits to the British 
and German East African protectorates, assigned Witu, 
Zanzibar, and Uganda to England, and awarded Heligo- 
land (in the North Sea) and a largo district west and south 
of Lake Victoria to Germany. It was preceded on June 14 
by the acceptance of British protection by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar : and on August 4, this protectorate was recog- 
nized by Ei-ance in return for the British recognition of her 
protectorate over Madagascar. In May, 1889, the Itidian 
Government had secured a protectorate over the Stiltanato 
of Oppia ; and in November of the same year the officials 
of the Imperial British East Africa Company had assisted 
the Italians in the extension of their control along the 
Somali coast. Finally, in 1891, Great Britain signed an 
agreement with Italy making the Juba Eiver the boundary 
between their respective “ spheres of influence ” and rtfcog- 
nizing the Italian claims north of that river. Thus Euro- 
pean expansion in East Africa became a recognized fsujt ; 
and the map of the whole region was definitely adjusted to 
the satisfaction, in a largo degree, of all concerned. 

The Anglo-German treaty of 1890, however, aroused the 
most violent criticism in both of the countries conoemed. 
The British and German press vied with each other in tiy- 
ing to prove that their own Government had needlessly 
saci'ificed a quarter of the African continent to the otksr. 
Yet no better solution of the problem could have been 
1 nortslot, Commercial Trealivt, toI, 18, p. 43S. 
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found at the time ; and it possessed decided advantages for 
Great Britain. By generously conceding one half of a wild 
and undeveloped country, difficult and costly to administer, 
she acquired a good neighbor, relieved her own colonial 
budget of a heavy burden, and closed an intricate and 
heated controversy. When one recalls the many and seri- 
ous blunders of the British Foreign Office in its African 
policy during this period, one feels inclined to regard this 
treaty as a sudden stroke of real diplomatic genius. It evi- 
dently appeared to Bismarck, then out of office, in some 
such light, for he was most outspoken in his condemnation 
of the German part of the affair. 

While the events just narrated were in progress, Carl 
Peters, sent out from Berlin in February, 1889, by the Ger- 
man Emin Pasha Belief Association, ostensibly to rescue 
Emin (imprisoned in the Sudan since the Mahdi uprising 
and the death of Gordon), successfully eluded the British 
warships under Admiral Freemantle at Lamu and effected 
a landing in Witu. He advanced rapidly inland via the 
Tana Bivcr, Kikuyu and Kavirondo, thinking to steal a 
march on the Imperial British East Africa Company and 
to win glory and territory for the Fatherland by securing 
through treaties the lands in the rear of the company’s con- 
cessions.^ Circumstances were far more favorable for such 
a move than he knew. For when he reached, in February, 
1890, the borders of Uganda (a native feudal kingdom lo- 
cated between Lakes Victoria and Albert, the Nile River, 

^ Peters, Nem Light on Dark Africa^ 1891 ; a bombastic but accurate ac- 
count o£ his own expedition. Peters claims Professor Schweinf urth suggested 
to him at Oairo, in 1886, the plan of seizing Uganda by a relief expedition 
lor Emin Paslwu The subject w-as first discussed seriously on hia return from 
Zanzibar in February, 1888. The German Colonial Society took up the plan 
in April ; a specifd appeal for funds was sent out to the German people in 
September by the German East Africa Company and the German East Africa 
Plantation Oompiuty, after a oommission had been appointed in July to raise 
400,000 marks. 
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and the Congo State), he learned to his satisfaction, by 
opening letters intended for Emin and Jackson, that the 
country was in the throes of a conflict between rival chief- 
tains. 

Uganda had been visited as early as 1858 by Captain 
Speke and Burton and again in 1876 by Stanley, ^ of 
whom were enthusiastic over the fertility of its soil and the 
intelligence of its people. They referred to it as the “ pearl 
of Africa”; and Stanley, impressed with the good will and 
open mind of King Mutesa, had sent a stirring letter to 
Xiondon urging that missionaries be sent out at once to 
Uganda. The first mission of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, led by Lieutenant Shergold Smith, accompanied by 
Alexander Mackay, C. T. Wilson, and two others, reached 
the country in 1877 by way of Zanzibar. In 1879 two more 
missionaries arrived, coming up the Nile and through the 
Sudan ; and, early in 1888, four more, including Bishop 
J. Hannington and E. P. Ashe, joined the little band of 
workers at Mengo.^ Meanwhile the French “Mission of the 
White Fathers,” organized by the energetic and ambitious 
Cardinal Lavigerie, of Algiers and Tunis, to evangelize the 
Congo and the Sudan and commissioned by Pope Leo XIII 
to convert the whole of Central Africa, opened a station in 
Uganda in February, 1879. The Mohammedan preachers 
and emissaries were already on the field ; and before long, 
since the masses followed almost implicitly the individual 
chiefs, the whole country was divided into three bitter and 
jealous factions, each striving for power and control of the 
public oflftces. King Mutesa, though a cruel and unsorupu- 

1 R. P. Ashe’s Tieo Kingt of Uganda (1889) ahoold be md in ibis eon- 
neotion. Mr. Maohay and Mr. Ashe were two of the most devoted, eneegeiio, 
and anooeasfiil of the British miseionaries in Afrioa. The former, (pwatiy 
beloved by the natives, nnfortnnately died in 1800 in Ufanda. Tlie latter, 
after a rest in England, retained to the ooniitiy in 1801, bnt ns%nad 
in 1894. 
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lous tyrant, indifferent to religion except when it promised 
some political or personal advantage, was skillful enough 
to maintain an uncertain peace until his death in 1884. 
But in the five years that followed, Uganda suffered severely 
through tlie weakness and ambition of its rulers, the com- 
petition of the three religious parties, and a struggle of the 
royal brothers for possession of the throne. Mwanga, the 
son and successor of Mutesa, alarmed by the progress of 
the Europeans in the Sudan, the Congo, and East Africa, 
and by the representations of the Arab traders, began the 
troubles by persecuting the Christians and bringing about 
the death of Bishop Hannington. He next attempted, un- 
successfully, to rid the country of the leading chiefs of all 
parties, through a sudden coup and civil war ensued. 

At first, the Mohammedans secured the ascendancy and 
placed Earema, the brother of Mwanga, on the throne ; but 
the two Christian factions combined and ultimately over- 
threw the followers of Mohammed in October, 1889, restor- 
ing King Mwanga — the least of several evils — to power.* 
In 1890, his position was still exceedingly precarious ; and 
Peters determined to hasten to his assistance and thus win 
over the country for Germany. 

Although just at this juncture he received news of the 
safe arrival of Stanley and Emin Pasha at Victoria Nyanza, 
Peters decided to proceed into Uganda, since the question 
of its ownership had not yet been determined. He pushed 
on, and reached the capital, Mengo, on Eebruary 22, where 
he remained about a month. With the assistance of Pbre 
Lourdel of the French mission, Peters secured a treaty 
from King Mwanga, signed on February 27, 1890, of which 
he made a good deal, but which really gave to Germany 
nothing more than equal trade rights with other European 
states. He then crossed Victoria Kyanza and returned by 
* A good Mooont in R. F. Aobe'o Ohroniek$ of Uganda, 1894. 
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way of Germau East Africa and Zanzibar, reaching Berlin 
on August 26. 

Six weeks after his departure, Mr. Jackson — representa- 
tive of the Imperial British East Africa Company — arrived 
at Mengo. He had been forbidden by the company to enter 
Uganda, but felt compelled to do so at lengtii by the activi- 
ties of Peters. After a month’s fruitless negotiation, im- 
peded at every step by the astute French missionaries, ho 
returned to British East Africa without having improved 
matters or procured an alliance with the king. Meanwhile 
the situation was becoming very serious. King Mwanga was 
quite ready to sell his country to whatever nation would 
guarantee him sufficient protection to insure him his crown. 
The French and English missionaries were hopelessly di- 
vided ; and the country seemed again on the verge of revo- 
lution. The Church Missionary Society issued imperative 
a 2 )poals for aid and the philanthropic spirit of tlie British 
nation was speedily aroused. 

The Imperial British East Africa Company acted 
promptly. On November 1, 1890, Captain (now Sir Fred- 
erick) Lugard left Mombasa with a large force, reaching 
Mengo on December 18. He secured a concession of Kam- 
pala HiU near by, and immediately fortified it. After ex- 
tended negotiations he succeeded in patcliing up the chief 
differences of the three religious parties and in settling each 
faction on a territory specially assigned to it by Mwangji. 
Next he brought to Uganda Selim Boy and 8000 Suda- 
nese, whom Emin Pasha had left in the Sudan, and utilized 
them to police the country and to preserve ortlor. .Toiimoy- 
ing through the Unyoro, Buddu, Kavalli, and Ankoli dis- 
tricts, he made treaties with the feudal chieftains of tlioso 
regions and placed them directly under tlto protection of 
the company. And finally, after the king had organized a 
revolt early in 1892, ho returned to Mengo, jiacificd the 
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country again, and compelled Mwanga to sign a treaty 
on March 30, 1892, placing Uganda, comprising 117,681 
square miles with a population of 2,843,000, permanently 
under the control of his corporation.^ 

Thus the Imperial British East Africa Company accom- 
plished a remarkable pioneer work and performed an inestim- 
able patriotic service. It had secured control over a vast 
region with an area of nearly 400,000 square miles and a 
coast-line of over 400 miles. It had made permanent the 
British protectorate in East Africa by a large number of 
treaties with native chiefs and won the key to the Nile 
Basin 2 for Great Britain through the acquisition of Uganda. 
Exploring parties had penetrated to all the important points ; 
and steamers had been placed on the Juba and Tana Rivers. 
The coast region was fairly well administered; a great deal 
had been accomplished toward the suppression of the slave 
trade; and large sums had been expended to develop the 
general trade and resources of the interior. And with it all 
the representatives of the company enjoyed a phenomenal 
success in treating with the natives. ‘‘In fact,” wrote Sir 
Gerald Portal in his report on Uganda, “ to the founders 
of the company belongs the sole credit of the acquisition 
for the benefit of British commerce of this great potential 
market for British goods. It should, moreover, be remem- 
bered in justice to them that in the face of many initial 
difficulties they succeeded, in marked contrast to the neigh- 
boring European colonies, in establishing their influence 
without bloodshed and by their own unaided efforts.” 

But the task was too great ; the pace too rapid. The funds 

^ For dotailod account of bis work, see Lugard’s Rise of Our East African 
Emptrs, 1893, 2 toIc. The terms of the treaty are given in Hertslet, Com- 
mercial J'reMtieSj voh Ifl, p. 6. 

* It was eictremely important for Egypt that England should control the 
headwaters of the Nile, for only in this way could she he assured of a regu- 
lar water supply, without the danger of interruption from savage tribes or 
ambitious noighhora 
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of the company were exhausted and it was already begin- 
ning to think of retrenchment. In February, 1891, an at- 
tempt was made to induce the British Government to vote 
a subsidy for a railway to Uganda. Lord Salisbury was 
favorable to the plan and agreed to pay four fifths of the 
expense of a preliminary survey. Unfortunately Parliament 
was not willing to take up the question at the time; and on 
September 4 the company announced its decision to reduce 
its yearly expenditure from ^6100,000 to £40,000, and to 
withdraw from Uganda. Great excitement prevailed in Eng- 
land when this determination of the company was made 
public — especially when it was seen that tiiis meant the 
desertion of the British missions at Mengo. Stirring ap- 
peals for aid were made by Bishop Tucker and others ; and 
subscriptions, of which SirMackinnon himself gave £20,000, 
were raised sufficient to enable the company to hold Uganda 
till March, 1893. It was hoped that the Government would 
come to the rescue of the company before that date ; but 
Parliament had no desire to provide funds to sustain a pri- 
vate corporation. It voted only the necessary £20,000 for 
a survey “ to suppress the slave trade in East Africa,” on 
March 4, 1892. 

The British East Africa Company did its part of the 
railway plan promptly, entrusting the survey to Captain 
Macdonald and making its report on August 7, in which it 
was estimated that the road could be constructed for £3,000 
per mile, or from Mombasa to Kikuyu for £1,022,000, 
and to Victoria Nyanza for £2,240,000. The Foreign 
Office, however, postponed action on tihe report; axid it was 
three years before the question of a railway in East Africa 
was taken up again by the British Government. But, in 
December, 1892, Lord Eosebery ordered Sir Gerald Portal, 
then British consul-general at Zanzibar and a promising 
young diplomat, to visit Uganda and report on conditions 
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there. That country passed out of the hands of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company on March 31, 1893; and the 
British flag replaced the ensign of the corporation. A new 
treaty was obtained from Mwanga in May; and Portal 
returned, leaving Captain Macdonald in charge. Unfortu- 
nately he died in London the following January at thirty-five 
years of age; but his report, dated at Zanzibar November 1, 
1893,^ is an admirable testimony to his talents and ability. 
He favored the direct control of the country by Great Britain 
under a royal commissioner ; and Uganda was declared a 
British protectorate in September, 1894. 

Sir Gerald Portal laid great emphasis on the need of a 
railroad and on the strategic value of the land to England. 
It would give the British the complete control of the Nile 
Valley, provided Egypt reconquered the Sudan, and enable 
them to hold the Arabs in check, thereby rendering well- 
nigh impossible such Mohammedan coalitions and risings 
as the Mahdi’s. His views on the slave trade coincided pre- 
cisely with the words of Lord Salisbury at Glasgow on May 
20, 1891 : ‘‘ Whenever that railway can be made, I believe 
that the end of tlie African exportation of the slave will 
have been attained at the same time. Because it will not 
only prevent the passage of caravans from the Victoria 
Nyanza eastward, but will place you in command of the 
valley of the Nile, so that slaves will not be able to cross 
thence to the Red Sea.’’ At the time, practically all the 
produce of the interior was transported to the coast on the 
backs of negroes. In 1892, Stanley estimated the number 
of porters actually in service in British and German East 
Africa at 240,000; and thousands of these poor fellows, 
when they reached the seashore, were secretly shipped to 
lives of servitude in Persia and other Asiatic countries. So 

^ Brit. Bad* Bcgpmf 1804, Ajrica Bto, S* Also in Brit* and Far. 8t* 
Fevers, vd. 86, p. 846* 
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the railroad would not only serve to develop very mate- 
rially the trade of East Africa and Uganda, but would doubt- 
less put an end to this slave traffic as well. 

Meanwhile, the position of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company as a trading corporation had become prac- 
tically untenable. Its resources had been exhausted before 
the commerce of the country could possibly be raised to a 
paying basis. By the treaty of Brussels in 1890, the powers 
agreed that all trade in Central and East Africa should bo 
free, with a duty of five per cent to bo levied only in dis- 
tricts where the products originated or wore to be consumed. 
In 1892, upon the advice of Great Britain, the Sultan of 
Zanzibar feU in line with this agreement and placed his 
territories on the list of free countries. This worlted a great 
hardship on the company, because it could now collect no 
duties on articles going inland and only five por cent on 
those destined for the Sultan’s coast possessions, but was 
still compelled to pay Zanzibar’s ruler the old annual rovo- 
nues. Consequently the company withdrew from the Witu 
district in July, 1893, and, soon after, offered to sell all 
its claims and properties in East Africa to the British 
Government. 

A tedious correspondence followed, lasting nine months 
and ending, in March, 1895, with the company’s acceptance 
of the nominal offer of X160,000, made by the Foreign 
Office, for the whole of its assets and rights in East Africa.* 

At first, however, the British Government was hardly 
more successful in its management than had been the com- 
pany, for both failed to evolve a policy of rule l)aso<l on a 
scientific knowledge of the country and the conditions pre- 
vailing among the natives. And a procession of governors 
— six within ten years — was certainly not conducive to 

1 Tht Hutary qf tht Faundatian and Work <f th» Imptrial Britkh Sait 
Afiioa Company, 1805, by P. L. MoDermott (aoUng' tiocMtiify). 
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the best administration. The representatives of the Foreign 
Office, moreover, were lacking in tact and experience in 
handling the natives. In 1893 and 1894, Colonel (now 
Major-General Sir Henry) Colville, Acting Commissioner 
for Uganda, felt it necessary to break the power of Kaba- 
rega, King of Unyoro, which he accomplished in a spirited 
campaign of several months. A large section of southern 
Unyoro was added to Uganda; and the British flag was 
raised at Wadelai on the White Nile — only to be ordered 
taken down by the British Government later. 

In 1895, however, the work had all to be done again ; 
and, after a series of successful campaigns ^ conducted with 
great skill, protectorates were established permanently over 
Unyoro, Usoga, Nandi, and Kavirondo. The whole region 
east of the White Nile and north as far as Dufile, which 
had been held since 1888 by the Mahdi, was occupied and 
placed under the British flag. The Nile now became the 
frontier of Uganda ; and material assistance was rendered 
the trade of the country by the establishment of general 
security, the extension of the main trade road straight 
through from Entebbe to the Nile, and the stopping of 
hostile attacks on caravans. Force had thus been applied 
with no uncertain hand and considerable progress been 
made. But too little consideration had been given to the 
rights and interests of the natives ; and no special effort 
was made, to conciliate and provide adequately for the 
chiefs, whose possessions and powers had been materially 
curtailed in the process of military occupation. And the 
end was not yet. The revolt of the Sudanese troops which 
followed in 1897, and the rebellion in Uganda in which 
both King Kabarega and King Mwanga took part and 
which lasted from 1897 to 1899, were unfortunate affairs 

^ A grapHo desonptdon will be foimd in Campaigmng on the Upper Nile 
and NigoTf 1898> by Lieutenant Seymour Vandeleur. 
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that might have been avoided if the proper precautions had 
been taken and a more just treatment been accorded the 
native leaders. 

The outcome, however, was beneficial, since it ended 
in the permanent pacification of Uganda. Mbogo, tlie Mo- 
hammedan claimant to the throne, who had been banished 
to Mombasa during the struggle, was brought back ; and 
the various royal factions reconciled by the deposition of 
Mwanga^ in favor of his infant son, Daudi Chua.* In De- 
cember, 1899, a special commission, headed by Sir Harry 
H. Johnston, reached Uganda; and three months later, on 
March 10, 1900, a general treaty with Great Britain was 
signed by the regents (for the king) and all the leading 
chiefs, wliich has been faithfully kept by all parties and 
has given peace and prosperity to the country. In this 
agreement a system of government for Uganda was out- 
lined, and the old, vexatious problems of laud tenure, taxar 
tion, justice, and military service wore settled to the satis- 
faction of all concerned.^ A regency of three now manages 
the affairs of the kingdom through two prime ministers — 
one Protestant and one Catholic — assisted by the Lukiko, 
or national assembly. In 1896, Fume Amari — tho treach- 
erous Sultan of Witu — was forcibly dethroned by the 
English, and Omar-bin-Hamid appointed in his stead. By 
supporting Eashid-bin-Salim for tho Sultanate of Takaungu 
and driving the older claimant, Mbaruk, over into Gorman 
territory, Great Britain comjfietod the subjugation of the 
realm of the Mazrui, the oldest and most influential Arab 

^ Elabarega was banished to Kismayn and Mwanga to the Seyohellet 
Islands, whore he died May, 190S. 

^ Now (1914) he is nearly eighteen years o£ age, and will asatono the reins 
of ofdoe within the year. 

^ An excellent aooonnt of the work of this coTumlssion will be foirad sn; 
H. H. Johnston’s Tfte Uganda ProtectoraH^ vol. 1, oliap. 8 (Hutchinson Sc Oov, 
London, 1902) ; also in his official lUport,” dated July 10, 1901, in the 
Briu Pari Papers, 1901, Africa, od. C7L 
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power on tlie East Coast. The pacification of all the Brit- 
ish possessions in East Africa was thus attained and the 
way paved for the steady and systematic development of 
the country. 

The Uganda Railway was commenced at Mombasa in 
1896, and the first train reached Lake Victoria in Decem- 
ber, 1901. It was built with great technical skill under the 
direction of Sir G. Whitehouse, coolies being brought from 
India for the purpose ; but it proved a most costly tmder- 
taking, the final expenditure amounting to over £5,317,000 
— more than double the estimate of the East Africa Com- 
pany. So many temporary bridges and sections were con- 
structed along the line that a prominent German official, 
who passed over the road shortly before its completion, was 
moved to exclaim : “ I am ashamed of my country. We 
have not built one road to the Lake yet, and the English 
have built two” No one knows just why the Foreign Office 
suddenly determined to put through this railway ; but it 
has amply justified the expense since it began operations, 
being worked at a substantial profit ever since 1904-05. 
The exports of East Africa, which only approximated 
£70,000 to £76,000 in 1893, rose to £113,000 in 1901- 
02, the year the road opened, and reached £1,016,000 in 
1911-12. The imports increased correspondingly — from 
£106,000 (in 1901) to £1,330,000 — in the same period, 
while the total trade of Uganda was growing from a merely 
nominal sum to the very promising figure of £1,017,000, 
considerably more than half of which was with Great 
Britain. 

On August 31, 1896, all the British territory on the East 
Coast, except Uganda and the islands of Pemba and Zan- 
zibar, was united in the British East Africa protectorate. 
Since that date the two districts of East Africa and Uganda 
have been administered directly through royal commission- 
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ers, responsible till 1905 to tbe Foreign Office, and since 
then to the Colonial Office. The area of the protectorate is 
about 250,000 sg[uare miles ; and the total population just 
a little over 4,000,000. The offices of the central adminis- 
tration are divided between Mombasa on the coast and 
Nairobi, capital of the Ukamba province, in the interior. 
On April 1, 1902, two provinces — Naivasha and Kisumu 
— were transferred to it from Uganda; and it now has 
seven provinces administered by subcommissioners residing 
at the local capitals, except in Jubaland and a large unor- 
ganized territory to the northwest (near Abyssinia), which 
are under military rule. The subcommissiouers are assisted 
by collectors and subcollectors in the gathering of taxes and 
other local work; but, wherever possible, the services of 
the native chiefs ^ and leading men are enlisted, usually to 
great advantage. The Uganda protectorate, with an area 
of 223,600 square miles and a native population equal to 
that of East Africa, although divided for administrativo 
purposes into five provinces, is still ruled tlirough the King 
of Uganda and some twenty lo(»al chieftains — each en- 
trusted with the administration of a given district;^ and 
the native institutions and customs Wo been carefully 
preserved and protected. 

The planters have had great hopes of their grain crop 
since the opening of the railway has cheapened tran8]x>r- 
tation, but recent experience gives little promise of substan- 
tial profit from this source at present. The mainstay of 
the country, next to rubber, maize, and coffee, the exports- 

^ For instance, Lenaxia, the leading cliief of the Blaeol, van given e prom- 
inont share in the administration of his ooimtry and hie loyal serrioee have 
contributed much to tho maintenance of the present friendly ralationi 
between the British and tixe ablest and moat warlike of tbe tribesman of 
East Africa. 

« The kingdom of Uganda proper was bounded by the tenrltoiiea of Usof% 
Unyoro, Ankoli, and Koki, now all in tho protoototato of Uganda* 
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tion of wHch is increasing rapidly, promises to be cotton ^ 
which can readily be raised there in large quantities. E^ast 
Africa has large areas of sterile territory and some very 
unhealthy districts near the coast ; but there is plenty of 
good land on the uplands of the East Africa protectorate 
and on the fertile plateau of Uganda, where Europeans 
can live in safety and comparative comfort. Yet it is not 
a poor man’s land. Only colonists with a fair capital — 
estimated by the British authorities at not less than ^1200 
— and an enterprising spirit should venture into the coun- 
try. Mr. Eoosevelt has been quoted recently as saying 
that British East Africa has a most promising outlook, 
but that its chief need is a race of sturdy pioneers such 
as opened up the center and west of the United States. 
But such colonists will not go there in any large numbers 
until the British Government has established a working con- 
nection between East Africa, the Sudan, and South Africa, 
and has solved successfully the problem of colonization. 
Title deeds and leases on over 3,000,000 acres of land 
were issued in East Africa, to be sure, between 1908 and 
1911 ; but a great deal of dissatisfaction stiU exists among 
the planters. This is due to the ill-advised system of land 
grants employed by the colonial administration. Nothing 
has done more, indeed, to retard the development of the 
country and to arouse the enmity of the colonists than this 
mistaken agricultural policy, accompanied as it has been 
by an over-zealous desire to protect every right — fancied 
and real — of the natives. Two classes of cessions have 
b^n permitted by the British Government : freeholds to 
natives and leases for ninety-nine years at nominal rentals 
to whites. On account of the great diversity of the land, 

^ Oottoa to the vatno of SS00,0O0 was sMppod from ths two protectorates 
ia 100^ imd 1910, or about 21^2 tons, and oyer $840,000 from Uganda alone 
in 1911 and 1912. 
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tLe territory was divided into sections and tlie maximnin 
number of acres possible to obtain was jBxed at from 900 
to 5000, according to tbe nature and value of tbe property. 
The government might convey, in special cases, as high as 
1500 acres of the best land to an individual or corporation. 
The process of surveying the districts was necessarily slow ; 
but, as soon as this work was finished in any section, a 
proper applicant, appearing in person at the right office, 
might secure a lease for two years at a rental of from one 
and one half pence to three ponce per aci*6 according to 
the class of his land. If, however', he failed to introduce 
certain enumerated improvements within six months and, a 
day, the lease would not bo extended to ninety-nine years, 
but the land would revert to tlio government with all im- 
provements at the end of two years. And from May 7, 
1908, to March, 1911, all leases had a clause permitting 
the raising of the rental at the end of tliirty-throo and of 
sixty-six years. The colonists have vigorously protested 
against this system ; and, within the past year, Colonial 
Office has made some important concesfnons. 

The government of East Africa has always boon strongly 
centralized under the British home authorities. It oonsisto 
of a Governor, assisted by an Executive Council of four 
members, a Legislative Council of eight official and four 
non-official members, a Land Board, and an Education 
Board, the last three of which are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor ; but popular representation is secured by moans of 
local nominations. The country is divido<l into soven prov- 
inces and one unorganized territory, each under a PK>Yinoial 
Commissioner and divided into districts supervised hy Dis- 
trict Commissioners, all of whom are rtfsponsiblo to tho 
(iovernor. Unfortunately, these under-oftlcuds an,! pmnly 
paid and the opportunity for promotion slow and not suf- 
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jficiently promising, from a financial standpoint, to attract 
the best men. 

The white settlers want a share in their own government, 
particularly the right to elect members to the Legislative 
Council which they hope will be made truly representative 
in time. A Colonial Association, organized in 1910 by 
Lord Delamere and Mr. Grogan, represents the interests 
of the colonists and is making a valiant fight for popular 
government and better colonial laws. It was an outgrowth 
of the Convention of Associations including aU branches 
of agriculture and industry, which had an attendance of 
fifty deputies in its session of July, 1913. Trouble and dis- 
content are liable to prevail in any colony where the citi- 
zens are not given a share in the administration of the 
country, or are not taken into the confidence of the ruler. 
This is certain to be the case, when a committee in London 
supervises the leading matters of administration, takes a 
hand in the distribution of the land, and is susceptible to 
the influence of large corporations, like the East Africa 
Syndicate, which received a lease of five hundred square 
miles of the best land on April 29, 1904, at an extremely 
reasonable figure,^ The resignation of Sir Charles Eliot ^ 
in 1904, caused by a difference with the Foreign Office on 
the question of land distribution and the control of the 
Masai, and the recent deportation of the Honorable Gal- 
braith Cole ® because he fired at and killed a native sheep- 

^ A twenty-five-year lease without rent for seven years and only a nominal 
rental of £500 a year for eighteen years, and the privilege of purchasiug.the 
whole tract for £5000 at any time within that period. 

^ lirit Pari» JPapers^ 1904, AjfHca No» 5, od. 2099; and introduction to 
his hook on the East 4/Hca Protectorate^ published in 1905. This excellent 
volume contidns a comprehensive description of present conditions in the 
East African protectorate ; but it has been snperseded somewhat by Lord 
Cranworth^s work entitled A Colony in the Making^ published in 1912, 

* Mr. Cole was one of the most respected colonists in East Africa. He 
canght the native in the act of stealing, and was afterwards exonerated from 
the dkaxge of murder by a Jury, London Times, September 11, 1911. 
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stealer, demonstrates the evil of a too minute supervision 
of colonial administrations. It is usually a wiser and saner 
policy to permit wide discretionary powers to colonial 
officials — particularly in the minor affairs of administrsir 
tion — when they are thoroughly trained, competent, and 
forceful, like Sir Percy Girouard, who resigned the gov- 
ernorship of the East Africa protectorate in July, 1912, — 
greatly regretted by the colonists. 

The whole region should bo placed under one resident 
commissioner or governor with full powers, who should he 
assisted by deputy commissioners on the coast, in the high- 
lands, and Kisumu, and in Uganda, and who should con- 
trol the allotment of lands and the work of developing the 
country. Large areas are still untouched aird arc certain 
to repay the investment and labor necessary to render them 
productive. A large increase of subordinate officials is 
needed to assist in the organization of new districts, the 
opening of new land, and the promotion of trade. They 
would soon more than earn their salaries through the in- 
creased traffic. The British investments in East Africa, 
outside of the cost of the Uganda Railway, have not been 
excessive, while the revenue has been steadily approaching 
the expenses. In 1902, the expenditures were j£312,006 
and the receipts j£95,000 ; but in 1911-12 the sum ex- 
pended in both protectorates reached XI, 055,000, while 
the income equaled X982,000. It is evident that these 
colonies are still far from being a paying investmeat, for the 
governmental grant-in-aid to them for 1910-11 amounted 
to over $1,100,000, chiefly, however, to meet the expenses 
of railway extensions, of the care of ca^tain native tribes, 
and of military protection. No one can safely predict when 
the country will b<«ome self-sustaining ; but if the present 
rate of development is maintained, that point ought to be 
attained before many years have elapsed. The Uganda BaE' 
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way is now the main outlet for the trade of the eastern 
portion of the Congo State, the German territory about 
Lake Victoria, Uganda, and British East Africa. Steamers 
run once a month from Khartoum to Gondokoro on the 
White Nile ; and the waters of Victoria Nyanza are being 
connected by rail with Lake Kiogo, and Albert Nyanza 
with the navigable part of the White Nile. The railway of 
South Africa and that of Germany in German East Africa 
are approaching Lake Tanganyika. When regular and ade- 
quate connection has been established between these cen- 
ters, the rapid development of the country and its commerce 
can confidently be prophesied. 

Of East Africa, Great Britain holds the best and most 
promising portion. Italian Somaliland, although compris- 
ing some 100,000 square miles of territory and administered 
since 1906 directly by government ofBicials, is still in a wild 
and undeveloped condition for the most part. The soil is 
poor and the country thinly settled, with a forbidding coast 
line and no harbor worthy of the name. In the interior there 
are some fertile districts, like the valley of the Webi Shebel ; 
but they are relatively insignificant. It is difficult to imagine 
how anything worth while can be made out of such an 
unpromising district. 

German East Africa, with an area of 884,000 square 
miles and an estimated population of 10,000,000, has a 
longer coast line than the British sphere, but it is lacking 
in fertility, in good natural harbors, and in navigable rivers. 
The climate is probably less healthy ; but the mineral wealth 
may prove to be greater than that of British territory. The 
best routes to the interior — those of the Uganda Bailway 
and the Zambesi Kiver — lie either side of the German pos- 
sessions. There is an Imperial Governor with an advisory 
council for the colony, which is divided into twenty-one 
administiatave districts and nine communes. The latter 
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have administrative oflBicials and councils of three to five 
members appointed by the Governor. The Imperial Govern- 
ment has spent large sums on the protectorate and made 
earnest efforts to develop its trade; arid this, despite the 
fact that its annual revenues have hardly exceeded ^6390,000 
at any time. In 1900-01 Germany was contributing to the 
budget of East Africa as much as ^0618,000 yearly, in 
addition to ship subsidies and other special aids ; but this 
amount has since steadily decreased until only j6180,900 
(approximately) was voted in 1912. A fine harbor lias been 
constructed at Dar-es-Salaam ; and an imposing city laid 
out there with stately government buildings, substantial 
residences, and a splendid hospital. Eailroads have been 
extended over two hundred miles into the interior in two 
directions; and one — the Central Railway — is seven hun- 
dred and eighty-eight miles long and was completed to 
Lake Tanganyika from Dar-es-Salaam in February, 1914. 
It is hoped to connect this ultimately with the railways of 
the Gorman Cameroons and of British South Africa. But 
that day is far distant. So, too, is the dream of a German 
India in East Africa. Thirty-one public schools, inolnding 
four for handicrafts, have been opened for tho natives, in 
addition to those conducted at the missions. The greater 
part of the country has been accinatcly explored, siuv 
veyed, and mapped at considerable expense; and serious 
efforts have been put forward to open up tho country in all 
directions. Yet one cannot say that any remarkable progress 
has been achieved, either in the colonization or in the de- 
velopment of the region as a whole. It is true that tho total 
exports and imports reached the goodly sum of $17,082,000 
(approximately) in 1911-12, having increased over fifty 
per cent in three years. Yet, when it is remembered tliat 
at least $11,475,400 of this amount represents imports, it 
will be seen that Germany has, indeed, found an excellent 
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market for her cotton goods and other wares, but that her 
new possession is not intrinsically an “Eldorado.^’ And 
even this amount of trade is relatively insignificant for a 
country one third larger than Texas, when one hears in mind 
the fact that Germany’s commerce in 1912 with her small- 
est European neighbor — Portugal — was approximately 
one and one half times that of her East African protec- 
torate. 

Enough has been said to show that colonization in East 
Africa is not the rosy-hued affair that Captain Lugard and 
some others would have us believe, and that it is yet far 
from being on a self-sustaining basis. The history of East 
Africa has, however, amply demonstrated not only the folly of 
entrusting administrative powers to commercial companies, 
but also that it is practically impossible for trading corpo- 
rations to develop vast territories successfully without gov- 
ernmental cooperation and support. It is equally evident 
that African protectorates are unwieldy and extremely ex- 
pensive affairs, imposing great responsibilities and heavy 
burdens upon their possessors, which should be undertaken 
only after the most careful consideration of the obligations, 
the risks, the costs, and the profits involved. And when 
one compares the confusion that existed in the early days, 
and the serious blunders committed in both the British and 
German protectorates, with the present orderly and en- 
lightened administrations, one is reminded of the proverb: 
‘‘Fortune brings in some boats that are not steer’d.” 



CHAPTEE VI 


FRENCH COLONIAL EXPANSION IN "WEST AFRICA THE 
SUDAN, AND THE SAHARA 

French colonial enterprises in Africa began in 1686, 
when Claude de Eochefort built Fort St. Louis at the mouth 
of the Senegal Eiver on the West Coast and explored the 
interior for a hundred miles. Ho was followed during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries by other intrepid 
explorers, who made settlements at Mellicouri on the Guinea 
Coast and at Assinie and Grand Bassam on the Ivory Coast, 
and who penetrated farther and farther into tbe interior 
nntil the valiant Caill4 after marvelous adventures, 
reached Timbuctu, on the Upper Niger, in 1887. The 
French holdings on the Senegal were extended and consoli* 
dated into an effective base for future operations by the 
energetic General Faidherbe from 1854 to 1865, who added 
tire Oulof country as far south as Capo Verde and the 
kingdom of Cayore, and built the haa-bor at Dakar. He 
was the first to recognize the possibilities of West Africa 
as a colonial center. “Our possession on the West Coast,*' 
he wrote to the Colonial Office, “is possibly the one of all 
our colonies that has before it the greatest future; and it 
deserves the whole lEympathy and attention of the Empire.” 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, other trade cen« 
ters had been established at Libreville on the Gaboon Eiver, 
and at Porto Novo on the Dahomey coast; but it was not 
until the early eighties that tho dream of a wonderful 
colonial empire, stretching from tiic Mediterranean to the 
Congo, was first conceived. It arose when the Senegal 
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colonists had reached the Niger, and De Brazza was explor- 
ing the Gaboon and Congo Eirers. The French statesmen, 
studying eagerly the map of the continent, determined to 
push their pioneers and explorers east from the Niger and 
north from the Upper Congo until they met at Late Chad, 
and then to join hands with them from Algeria across the 
Sahara Desert. 

In order to execute successfully such a plan, it was neces- 
sary, first of aU, for the French Eepuhlic to consolidate its 
holdings and establish itself firmly in West Africa and on 
the Congo. Under the able leadership of such men as Cap- 
tain Gallieni, Colonel Frey, and Colonel (now General) 
Auohinard, their forces, beginning on the Upper Senegal, 
worked their way rapidly east and south. Between 1880 and 
1890, they occupied the territory lying between the Sene- 
gal and Niger Kivers, set up a strong outpost at Bamaku 
on the Niger, subdued the southern portion of the kingdom 
of the Ahmadu, drove the armies of Samory beyond the 
Niger, made numerous treaties with native chieftains, and, 
finally, established a direct connection between Senegal and 
their little colony of French Guinea. 

By 1891, Colonel Auchinard had overrun the greater 
part of the Ahmadu country as far as Nioro and Segu ; 
but he found Samory difficult to handle. This able and 
crafty chief, although of humble origin and a native of 
Sega, possessed a commanding personality and a remark- 
able talent for organization. Through intrigue, treachery, 
and a skillful use of force, he had succeeded in construct- 
ing an extensive klugdom, extending in 1880 from the 
Kong Mountains nearly to the Senegal River and embrac- 
ing both banks of the Upper Niger, with its capital at Bis- 
saadugu. His army was well disciplined and armed with 
modem ififles 5 and he lived in comparative luxury with the 
government of his realm well in hand. He opposed the 
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French vigorously at the opening of their campaign for 
expansion; hut, after suffering several severe defeats at 
their hands, Samory placed himself and his country under 
French protection in 1886. 

In the treaties of 1887 and 1889 this relationship was 
confirmed; hut his territory was limited to the cast side 
of the Niger and the Bafing (or Tankisse) liivors. lie did 
not long remain satisfied with this situation, hut invaded 
Kenedugu, seizing and sacking its capital, Sikasso, and made 
a league with the Sultan of Sogu and with the Sofas to 
drive out the French. The French forces resumed opera- 
tions, and in a brilliant series of maneuvers, lasting from 
1891 to 1894 and conducted hy Colonels Auchinard, Hum- 
bert, and Combes (known among the natives as “ Coumbo, 
the All-conquering”), reduced Samory to desperate straits. 
Owing to the recall of Colonel Auchinard and the decision 
of the French Government to stop operations in the Sudan 
for a time, he was given, however, a breathing space for 
three or four years. 

Meanwhile in September, 1887, Captain Blnger left Ba- 
maku on what appeared to be a madcap attempt to rea(‘.h 
the Ivory Coast. Passing in the rear of the British colony 
of Sierra Leone, he visited Bissandugu and Sikasso in the 
Samory country, pushed on south and oast into the Gou- 
rounsi and Mossi districts, whore for a time he was thought 
to have lost his life, made treaties with tho ohiofs of Kong 
and Bonduku, and reached Assinio finally in the spring 
of 1889. A distance of four thousand kilometers had been 
traversed and the French possessions of Sonegal and the 
Ivory Coast definitely united. Between 1890 and 1805, 
Captains Quiquandon and Dcstanavo completed tho union 
of tho two districts, by establishing the French supremacy 
from Tiola to the Bohos country, and hy making treaties 
with the chiefs of tho Gourounsi and Mossi countries. In 
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December of the year 1890, M. Monteil crossed the whole 
of Central Sudan from the eastern border via Kano to 
Lake Chad, and returned to Europe by way of Tripoli, 
which he reached on December 10, 1892. He had traveled 
five thousand miles and explored a path by which France 
might reach the lake. 

Meanwhile, Colonels Frey and Auchinard were taking 
over for France the whole of the great district between 
the Senegal and the Upper Niger, as far north as Nioro ; 
and Lieutenants Caron Jaime and Davoust explored the 
Niger northward from Bamaku to Kourioum^J Jenne was 
permanently occupied in 1893 and the gallant Colonel Bon- 
nier took Timbuctu in 1894. In this latter year, in Daho- 
mey, which had been taken under French protection in 1884 
at the instigation of Felix Faure (then Secretary of the 
Colonies) and created a French colony in 1893 through the 
campaigns of General Dodds against the King of Behansin, 
Captain Tout<^e was starting on a remarkable journey. From 
Porto Novo on the Gulf of Guinea he made his way slowly 
north to Badjibo on the Niger Eiver, which he ascended 
past Boussa and Say to Tibi-Farca (opposite Zinder). On 
November 8, 1895, Lieutenant Hourst^ left Timbuctu in 
an aluminum boat, brought from France in sections and 
specially constructed for running the cataracts ; and, care- 
fully surveying the country as he proceeded, he made his 
way down the river to Zinder, Say, and Boussa. After re- 
markable adventures, he reached the northern outposts of 
the British Boyal Niger Company, by whose agents he was 
escorted to the coast, and, finally, arrived at the French 
consulate in Porto Novo on November 1, 1896. Thus accu- 
rate knowledge of the Upper Niger was obtained for the 

1 The port for Timhuctu. 

^ His ^veutores are desoribed in detail in his entertaining Tolnme, enti- 
tled JSHnoh JSnt&rprm in Africa, published in 1808. 
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first time by tbe French and a definite connection estab- 
lished between their Seuegal-Niger lands and tlio colony 
of Dahomey. 

To make sure of this connection, the French had already 
begun active operations in the Dahomey “ hinterland.” In 
1893 and 1894, Captain Decoeur founded Carnotvillo and 
pushed northeast to the Borgu country, while lieutenant 
Band made treaties with the chiefs of Gambarri and Gotirma 
and pushed north to Say. But the Koyal Niger Company 
had been trading for some years in this region. Under the 
energetic leadership of Sir George T. Goldie, this company 
— organized as the United National African Company in 
1879 and chartered by Groat Britain as the Eoyal Niger 
Company in 1886 — had negotiated over throe hundred trea- 
ties with native chieftains by 1804 and placed over three 
hundred thousand sqixaro miles of Nigeria, as far north as 
Gando and Sokoto, under British protection. A military 
government was established ; and an efficient constabulary 
was organized from the Hausa tribes. The headquarters 
moved north to Lokoja in 1889 ; and a treaty with France 
on August 6, 1890, fixed the boundary roughly between 
the Bntish and French spheres of influence by a line drawn 
from Say on the Niger due east to Lake Chad. But the 
western boundary of Nigeria, the Lagos-Dahomoy hinter^ 
land, remained undetermined. 

The officials of the company were busy consolidating their 
holdings and developing the trade of the region, when the 
news of the arrival of Captain Decaur in the vimnity of 
West Nigeria reached them. Captain Lugard, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in East Africa by saving Uganda for 
Great Britain, was ordered to tlio Nigeria frontier. By 
forced marches ho reached Borgu, Nikki, Eishi, and Gam- 

^ ZKp., l&Od, toL I. ThmikYdbwJiook,Affak«id'jiJHqm,t8Sl’-SS, 

pp. 211-13. 
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baga and made treaties with the chiefs there, and Captain 
Wallace renewed the alliances with the Kings of Sokoto 
and Gando, before Captain Decoeur’s appearance on the 
scene in October. Thus, in the initial moves of the contest, 
the Niger Company scored first. 

Still, the Trench pioneers were not discouraged. They 
held with great determination to their plan of securing a 
hold on the Lower Niger as an outlet for the trade of Upper 
Dahomey, and of establishing a thorough connection between 
Dahomey and their Senegal-Niger possessions. The next year, 
1895-96, we find Captain Tout(Se quietly making his way 
up through the “debatable lands,” as far as Boussa, signing 
treaties wherever possible ; and Lieutenants Voulet and 
Chanoine coming down from Bandiagara in the north, which 
they left on July BO, 1896, and securing protectorates over 
Yatenda, Mossi, Gourounsi, and the Bobos. Captains Baud 
and Vermeesch left Porto Novo in November and, passing 
via Gourma to the northwest, fibaally effected a junction with 
Voulet’s party at Tibja on February 17, 1897, thus com- 
pleting the occupation of some 100,000 square kilometers 
of territory. The British Foreign Office notified the French 
Government, meanwhile, as early as January, 1895, of its 
treaties with the rulers of this district, and complained of 
these incursions of the Senegal officials. A diplomatic corre- 
spondence ensued concerning the limits of the French and 
British spheres of influence in West Africa, which lasted 
for nearly three years and which, though pressed with con- 
siderable firmness and heat at times, was conducted with 
the utmost courtesy and conciliation on both sides. 

Before the qxiestions at issue could be satisfactorily ad- 
justed, however, the situation was complicated by events in 
Nigeria. On January 1, 1897, Naval-Lieutenant Bretennet, 
who had been commissioned to make a direct and permar 
nent connection between Dahomey and the French Sudan, 
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left the northernmost French post in Dahomey and entered 
Borgu en route for the Niger liiver. Establishing stations 
at Bori, Saore, Bouay, and Kandi, ho reached Ilo on the 
Niger January 25, and in Fobi'uary pushed on down the river 
to Boussa, which he occupied in a “ fa<jon effective.” Late in 
1896, a rebellion had broken out in Nupe and Ilorin ; and 
Major Arnold and Sir George T. Goldie were busily engjiged, 
during January and February, 1897, in overthrowing the 
insurgent forces and restoring peace and order in the dis- 
trict, when the news of the French approach reached them. 
They hastened north to Nikki and soon foimd tliemselves 
face to face with the determined French officials, who re- 
fused to withdraw without orders from Paris. Serious 
trouble seemed imminent and the wires between Euroixj and 
Africa were kept busy for days. The troops condu(itod 
themselves well. The officers held the situation well in 
hand. The two foreign departments acted promptly with 
a calmness and conciliation admirable in such a time of 
public excitement ; and a settlement was finally reached in 
June, 1898, the military forces of both powers evacuating 
simultaneously, between the 15 th and 17th, the lands in 
their possession on the Middle Niger. 

This agreement of June 14, 1898, was the first of a series 
of treaties be^een Great Britain and France, that were 
destined to break down the old barriers of hatred, distrust, 
and personal ambition engendered by three centuries of air 
most nninterruptedrivalry, and to establish a thorough under- 
standing and a practical corporation between the two nations 
in all matters of importance affecting Africa and Asia. Be- 
tween 1886 and 1893, Groat Britain and Germany had ad- 
justed satisfactorily and amicahlya groat controversy in East 
Africa without recourse to force and in spite of the violent 
diatribes and opposition of the imperialist leaders in b<ith 
countries. And now France and England, dedimng an ap- 
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peal to arms, reached a similar agreement in W est Africa. 
This conciliatory policy and willingness to make reasonable 
concessions and adjustments when great issues and prob- 
lems affecting the future of a whole continent were at stake, 
is a striking escample of the new spirit which has played a 
dominant part in European diplomacy in recent years. It 
is a long step toward the establishment of a genuine world 
peace and the creation of an international comity and com- 
petition of the right sort- 

In 1880, Great Britain and France had been convinced 
by the increasing border difi&culties that some understand- 
ing must be reached with regard to the boundaries of their 
respective spheres of influence in Vest Africa. iTh^ jfron- 
^ti§^o£^ aU.the,West^C(ja^ ^^^ijindetei;- 

np^^d^M- the . re^^ exact geographical knowledge of the 
region was lacking, and no attempt had been made to de- 
limit accurately the lines of division between the settle- 
ments. No scientific surveys of the “ hinterland ” had been 
made anywhere; and conflicting claims and overlapping 
jurisdictions were everywhere in evidence. In the.agreer 
mont of June 28, 1882,^ the watershed between the Melli- 
couri and Great Scries Rivers was fixed as the dividing 
line between French Guinea and Sierra Leone; and on 
August lO, 1889,® and June 26, 1891,® the boundaries be- 
Ween the British colonies of Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold 
Coast, and Lagos and the adjoining French possessions were 
carefully outlined. The was to include ^ 

the land wii^hin ten kilometers of both sides of the river 
to extend as far into t he interior aS Yarba tenda. Sierea 
jK>n,e was to end 

Dahoruey at 9° iWSb the Wo latter were to be separated by 
a line running ifcrth from the intersection of the meridian 

1 j&nf. and For. 8l toI, 77, pp. 1007-12. 

« BrU. Bari Papers, 1802, Africa No, 7, od. 6701, pp. 8-15. 

» Ibid,, pp. 16-17. 
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of the Ajarra Creek with the coast. Joint delimitation com- 
missions were to he appointed to survey and mark out these 
lines accurately ; and some general agreements were reached 
concerning freedom of trade on the rivers and in the in- 
terior, and the amount of customs duties to he levied. But 
the western limits of the Lagos-Nigeria protectorate wore 
left indefinite iiorth of lat. 9® N. ; 'and various other vital 
matters were not seriously conSdered." 

On March 30, 1892,^ Lord Salisbury wrote to the Mar- 
quis of Dufferin, the British Ambassador at Paris, ^.callihg 
attention to the history of the relations of Franco and Eng- 
land in West Africa and the unsatisfactory status of affairs 
there, and urging him to secure, if possible, the (toiiperation 
of the French in completing the boundaries and arriving 
at a complete understanding on the whole subject. The 
question was constantly in the minds of both foreign offices ; 
and the pressure to have it adjusted increased steadily, until 
an agreement ^ was signed on January 16, 1896, to appoint 
a commission of four, which should determine by au exam- 
ination of the titles and claims the most equitable delimita- 
tion of the French and British possessions on the Lower 
Niger. 

Ibe first session of the delegates lasted from Febnr- 
ary 8 to May 22, 1896, but was discontinued because no 
definite agreement concerning the general lino of partition 
seemed possible. The consistent conciliatory policy of M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux and Lord Salisbury, however, triumphed 
and the negotiations were resumed on October 24, 1897.® 
B,6n6 Lecomte, First Secretary of the Foreign Office, and 
M. Louis Linger, Director of African Affairs in the Minis- 
try for the Colonies, ably represented France ; while Martin 
Gosselin, Secretary of the British Embassy, and Colonel 

1 BriU and Far, St Fapergj Tot 84, pp, 844-1)0, And Brit* Pmi* 

1892, Africa No. 7. 

^ Arch. Dip., 1890, pwet x, pp. 176-81, « Ihid*, p. 181, 
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William Everett supported the British interests as skiH- 
fuUy as Edwin Egerton and Sir Joseph Crowe had done 
in the earlier treaties. The results of their negotiations were 
summed up in two “notes” presented by England and 
France respectivel y 931 F ebrusstry 18 j^nd 24 ^ and embodied 
in the convention of yn^e 14, 189,^2 referred to above as 
settling the Nikki-Boussa dispute. 

In-tl^ ^freaty^the northern boundary of the British Gold 
Coast colony was pushed up from lat. 9® N. to 11°, the 
“debatable” Bg^gn-Boussa district was pi:actically divided 
between Fi^ce and Great Britain, and the French claims 
to the “ septentrionale et orientale” shores of Lake Chad, 
were confirmed.. France did not jg^ Bouss^ or as much of 
^iioldoa the. Lower Niger as she aspired to; but a hun- 
dred miles of cataracts between her “ claims ” and the navi- 
gable part of that river reconciled her to this concession. 
As a compensation, she was permitted to rent a piece of land 
for trading purposes, either on the Lower Niger opposite 
the chief trading center of northern Dahomey or at the mouth 
of the Niger. Nor did Great Britain secure Say, or all the 
territory to which she laid claim in the Say-Borgu country; 
but she was more than compensated by her gains on the Gold 
Coast frontier, and in the advantages-ineident to the settle- 
ment of the whole question of the boundary lines between 
the French and British spheres of influence in West Africa. 
Thus the first stage of French expansion was complete. 
Her colonial possessions reached from the Atlantic, via the 
Senegal and the Niger Elvers, to Lake Chad ; and with this 
vast tract she had safely and securely joined her enlarged 
southern colonies of Guinea, Ivory Coast, and Dahomey. 

Meanwhile, before the details of the agreement were 
worked out, an incident occur red in the easte rn Sudan 

1 Ar<ih. Dip^i 1899, piurt i, pp. 188-93. 

* Ibid^t 195-201 ; ^ Brit, and For. 8t. yoL 91, pp. 38-54* 
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whieli threatened for a time to undo tlio good work of tlio 
commissioners and diplomats in western Africa, l)Ut wHcb. 
ended finally in an amicable delimitation of the iFronch 
and British spheres of influence in the eastern Sudan, and 
Sahara. 

T}iig inp.i(Ifint .-ia.irLtima.t,ft1y connected with the attempt 
of the Trench to unite their Congo possessions with their 
Niger-Sudan teri:it 9 ?iea» and is best understood wlieh 'itud- 
leSTiTtlie light of these operations. Savorgnan de Brazza, 
who for ten years, 187 6 to 1886, was the inspired and ener- 
getic promoter of French expansion on the Gaboon and 
Congo Eivers, and who was only prevented from crossing 
the Congo by the earlier ariival there of Henry M. Stanley 
representing the Congo Association, was the originator of 
this design. Ho performed a remarkable work exploring the 
whole region between the Galmon and Upper (k>ngo and 
penetrating far to the east and north. His third journey, 
known officially as “la Mission de L’Ouest Africain,” 1881- 
85, accomplished a particularly splendid piece of explor- 
ing and surveying for some four thousand kilometers from 
FranceviUe on the Upper Ogoove River northward toward 
Lake Chad. Be^een 1888 and 1891, Paul Crampel Jaded 
to establish a w^ection between this Congo Colopy„M<l 
l^e He traveled without Furopoan companions 

or interpreters, and had astounding adventures. For tliree 
years he was singularly successful, reaching the Baguirmi 
country and El-Kouti in safety; but unfortunately he lost 
his life in tibe territory of the chief of the Senoussi, who 
was severely punished by the Ftenoh under M. Dybowslqr 
in October, 1891. 

Lieutenant Mizon attempted to make the oonneotion in 
the reverse order, by going up the Niger and Benud Rivers 
to Yola and making his way south to the French Congo. He 
got as far as the Adomaua country in 1892 ; but the com- 
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plaints of the British and German Governments, which had 
claims in this region, prevented him from accomplishing 
anytliing of importance in this way. However, Casimir 
Maistre succeeded in the next year (1893) in mounting 
northward from the Congo and Ubangi Rivers to the basin 
of the Gribingui River, to A^maua, and returning via 
Yola and the Niger. In tW Biyae. i y4 a i; the last ^portion of 
the Jfigeri^Cameroon*1tronSSf was w fey Germany 

an^ England to Lali:e"Chad, 's^^ that England received Yola 

The^Fren^ tHsjgai^ 

refused to rec ognize the trea ty until her claim to Bag^mi 
with access to Lake Chad from the souths TOg .recognized 

The southern boundary of the French Congo., wasiinfini.taly 
determined hy a^3(^^^ treaty^ ^th the Congo Inde- 

pendent State on August 14, 1894; and finally, after AL 
Closel Eaii fbunileH'Ciffnot on tfielBkela-Sanga Eiver aad 
made his way north via the rivers Lobay and Bali to the 
Oua branch of the Bahr-Sara (a tributary through the 
Chari to Lake Chad) Jn 1894 and 1895, the whole. Cajne- 
rpon-Congo frontier was*satiafactdfny adjusted in a treaty 
with Germany in Eebromy, 1896. j 

'The northeastwn portion oj ffi French Congo, border- 
ing on the Bahr-d.-Ghazal district of the Egyptian Sudan, 
remained still unexplored and lacking in definite frontiers. 
The Egyptian Sndau from Khartoum south had been lost 
to Egypt sinoe the Mahdi insurrection in 1884 and 1885. 
The rule of the Elhaliphate had steadily declined after the 
death of the Mahdi, Mohammed Ahmed, in June, 1885, 
until the government of the whole region was honeycombed 
with corruption and the extent of the atrocities committed 

* Brit, and For. 8t, Faper$, rol. 86, pp. 974-78. 

* Ibid., vol. 90, p. 1278. 
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by the leaders horrified the civilized world. M. Liotard, 
who had become Commissioner-General o£ the Upper Congo, 
determined to round out the northeast frontier of his col- 
ony; and at the same time, by taking advantage of the 
situation in the Sudan he hoped to add a large portion of 
Bahr-el-Ghazal to the French possessions and provide an 
outlet by way of the Nile for the trade of the northern 
Congo region. The establishment of a definite connection 
between the French protectorates in the Sudan and Upper 
Congo with Abyssinia and the French colony of Obock on 
the East Coast was even contemplated. 

Accordingly, on June 25, 1896, he sent out Major 
Marohand with a small company of eight ofBcers and one 
hundred and twenty men, who explored the Ubangi district 
and traversed the Bahr-el-Ghazal country successfully. He 
reached the Nile ultimately, equipped a small flotilla and 
pushed north to Fashoda, where he raised the French flag 
and took possession of the territory on the left bank, on 
July 10, 1898. He repulsed an attack of the Dervishes 
in August ; but his position — so far from any reliable source 
of supplies — was extremely precarious. 

Meanwhile Sir Herbert Kitchener was reconquering the 
Sudan for Egypt. In 1896, he defeated the Dervishes and 
occupied the province of Dongola. He constructed a rail- 
way and advanced steadily southward the next year. On 
September 2, 1898, he inflicted a decisive defeat on the 
chief Dervish army at Omdurman and two days later en- 
tered Khartoum in triumph. Without stopping to rest, ho 
pushed on down the Nile with his army of 23,000 men, until 
he had captured, on September 15, the great camp of the 
Dervishes at Eenkh, three hundred miles south of the capital 
of the Sudan. Here he learned of the presence of Marohand 
at Fashoda, through Said Sogheir, the captured leader of 
the Dervishes, and he continued his advance the same day. 
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When within twelve miles of Fashoda, Kitchener re- 
ceived on September 19 a letter from the French com- 
mander notifying him of the French occupation of Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and the Shillouks cotmtry from the confluence of 
the Bahr-el-Jebel along the left bank of the White Nile to 
Fashoda. He reached the latter place the same day, hoisted 
the Egyptian flag on the old Egyptian fort, five hundred 
meters from the French flag, and protested vigorously 
against Marchand’s invasion of the I^edive’s lands. De- 
manding immediate withdrawal, Kitchener asserted that 
England would never tolerate the occupation of any part 
of the Nile Valley by a foreign power. Marchand replied 
that he was unable to oppose the raising of the Egyptian 
flag, but that he was acting under the orders of the French 
Government and could not leave until ordered to do so 
officially. Kitchener left a garrison at Fashoda and pro- 
ceeded south as far as Sobat reclaiming the country for 
the Khedive of Egypt ; but he returned soon after, inform- 
ing Marchand that the whole country was under martial 
law and the transport of munitions of war was forbidden, 
yet offering to furnish a boat and escort to accompany him 
down the river to Cairo. 

Meanwhile the news of the encounter at Fashoda was 
heralded over two continents, great excitement prevailed 
in Paris and London, and a lively correspondence ensued 
between the Foreign Offices of both countries. A discus- 
sion of the British rights in Bahr-el-Ghazal, started by a 
statement of Sir E. Grey in a speech before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce on March 28, 1895, to the effect that 
England’s sphere of influence based on the rights of the 
Khedive embraced the whole of the Nile Valley, had been 
carried on for some time by M. HEanotaux and Lord Kim- 
berley. It was now taken up vigorously by M. Delcass6 and 
Lord Salisbury. The French claimed that they had never 
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concurred in the British claim to all of the Nile Valley; 
that England could not claim lands never effectively occu- 
pied by her ; that only Egypt could rightfully assert any 
ownership over the Upper Nile ; and that the successful 
revolt of the Sudan separated that country distinctly from 
the Egyptian possessions and gave any nation the right to 
participate in the reconquest and partition of it. They as- 
serted, moreover, that Major Marchand was not in charge 
of a “mission” sent out by the French Government to 
seize the Upper Nile district, but an “ envoys de la civili- 
sation ” sent out by M. Liotard to assist in putting an end 
to the frightful disturbances and misrule of the Dervishes. 
They were pleased with the successes of Lord Kitchener 
and very desirous of avoiding any serious difficulty with 
England ; but they would not enter upon negotiations until 
they had received Marchand’s official report, and then only 
on a basis of an equitable division of Bahr-el-Ghazal.^ 

The British consistently and firmly refused to discuss 
the matter seriously until Marchand should be recalled 
from the Upper Nile. They asserted that Kitchener’s con- 
quest of the Sudan revived all the earlier titles of the Khe- 
dive of Egypt to the control of these lands which had been 
in his possession since the early days of the nineteenth 
century ; that “ effective occupation ” was a vague and ill- 
defined term that could not be applied in Central Africa 
as it is used in Europe ; and that, while the powers de- 
clined to recognize Turkey’s claim to Tunis in 1866 out 
of courtesy to France, nothing was said at that time, or in 
1878, as to the integrity of lands in the equatorial regions 
acquired after 1856. Salisbury was ready to join with 
France in the delimitation of the western frontiers of the 

1 Oorrespondenoe in ArcL Dip,, 1898, vol. n, pt. 4, pp. 22-72. M. Gabriel 
Hanotaiuc published in 1909 a Uttle book entitled Fachoda, tvhioh contains 
an able and aoouiate account of the whole episode, from the French point 
of view. 
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Egyptian Sudan, and assured the French statesmen that 
the withdrawal of Marchand would in no way compromise 
their claims ; but he declined to consider any division of 
the Bahr-^l-Ghazal district. 

While this discussion was in progress, the British for- 
warded a message from M. Delcasse to Major Marchand, 
asking for his report ; and in October one of his officers, 
through the courtesy and assistance of the British officials, 
made his way to Paris via Cairo. In November, Marchand 
received instructions to withdraw from Fashoda by way 
of the Sobat Eiver in Abyssinia. In due time he reached 
French Somaliland in safety and arrived in Paris toward 
the end of May, 1899, where he was welcomed with a great 
ovation. 

definitely determined in a n agr eement sim^4. fey SaJisbury 
and Pai^T/ambonlmlKcb 2iT7T^'T 

T he whole frontier between the French irt 

Central Africa and the JBritish-Egypti^ 
ence on the Nile and in tSe“Su3^ 
out in this treaty. . Balir-ei-(3*£^^ md the old province of 
Dar-Fur were retained for Egypt ; and the kingdom of the 

and Borku, we nt^to hVance . Bj; this arrangement France 
round^nSul’^ S ^ara possesions sout h of TriiaolA^. joined 
SemnecurSy with the Lake Chad lands, and these, again 


But airea3y ’mo^^ was on foot to unite politi- 
cally and scientifically these separate French territories, 
by means of three special and thoroughly equipped expedi- 
tions. The first, known as the “ Mission Gentil ” after its 

1 Jrck D^,, 1899, Tol. 1, p, 210; also Supplement to Amer, Jour, of 
Jfitemat. Law^ 1907, toL i, p. 425. 
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leader, left Loango in the French Congo on July 27, 1895, 
and proceeding via the Congo, Ubangi, and Kemo Eivers, 
and the Baguirnd and Rabah kingdoms, reached the south- 
ern end of Lake Chad on November 1, 1897. Here it 
remained over two years establishing firmly the French 
suzerainty over the entire district between the lake and the 
Eabah kingdom. The ‘‘ Voulet-Chanoine Mission ’’ (changed 
later to the “ Joalland-Meynier Mission ” because of the in- 
subordination of its two leaders) left northern Dahomey 
in February, 1897, crossed northern Nigeria taking Zin- 
der en route in July, 1898 (where the gallant Captain 
Cazemajou^ had been slain in the previous May), and 
reached the western shore of Lake Chad in October, 1899. 
The third force, “Mission Foureau-Lamy,” set out from 
Biskra in 1898 and crossed the Sahara Desert by way of 
Temassinin, Tassili, In-Azaoua, Tadjen, Air, and Aguellal, 
making treaties with the desert chieftains en route. They 
arrived in the neighborhood of the lake early in 1900. 
The three missions, after the satisfactory conclusion of 
their individual tasks, triumphantly united their forces at 
Mandjafa on April 11, 1900. 

Meanwhile, the French protectorates in the Sudan and 
on the Guinea and Ivory Coasts were being effectively 
joined. On November 3, 1896, the French occupied Timbo 
by force; and between 1896 and 1899, Dr. McLaud and 
Captain Salesses explored thoroughly a large part of French 
Guinea and its hinterland with a view to railroad construc- 
tion as weU as to political control. And Dr. Noel BaUay, 
who was Governor of the colony from 1891 to 1902, estab- 
lished an excellent seaport at Konakiy, paid great attention 
to the trade and internal development of the province, and 
made strenuous efforts to construct a railway and roads that 

^ He left France in March, 1897, to explore the region between Lake Chad 
and Say, north of Sohoto, and to proceed east to the Wadai ooimtry* 
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should open a direct connection between his colony and the 
Upper Niger, 

During the years 1895 to 1898, Captains Pobeguin, 
Marchand, Blondiaux, and Closel explored all the hinter- 
land district of the Ivory Coast, covering the country be- 
tween Beyla and Tenindieri, and penetrating into Indenie. 
Finally, Colonel Audeou resumed operations in the Cen- 
tral Sudan and occupied Sikasso on May 1, 1898 ; and 
Captains Gouraud and Gaden subdued and captured Sa- 
mory, the Napoleon of the Sudan, who was transported 
to the Congo where he died on June 2, 1900. The subjec- 
tion of the Sudan was now complete ; and in 1899 the mis- 
sion of Governor Hostains and Lieutenant D’OUone ex- 
plored and surveyed the coimtry from Bereby via CavaUy 
to Beyla, where they joined hands with the mission of 
Lieutenants Woelfel and Mangin, which had come from 
Kong to the northwestern part of the Ivory Coast colony 
by way of Touba. Thus was established effective connec- 
tion between the three protectorates, the Sudan, Guinea, 
and the Ivory Coast. 

The union of all the French colonial possessions in Africa 
was now accomplished ; yet four things remained to be 
done before this union could be said to be permanent and 
complete : the complete pacification of the Upper Congo ; 
the subjugation of Mauretania, making connection between 
the Senegal and Algeria possible; the extension of the 
French control over the Algerian hinterland and the cen- 
tral Sahara; and the establishment of proper means of 
communication and transport between the various parts of 
this colonial empire. The first of these was speedily accom- 
plished, during the years 1899-1901, through the capture 
of Dikoa and the subjugation of the kingdom of Eabah by 
Commandant Lamy and Captain Dangeville with the com- 
bined forces of the three missions. 
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Several attempts were made to penetrate the western 
Sahara, notably by M. Soleillet in 1880, by Camille Douls 
in 1887, and by Fabert between 1889 and 1893 ; but a 
successful connection of these territories with the other 
French protectorates was not accomplished until Paul 
Blanchet reached Atar, the capital of Adrar (T-Marr), in 
1900. On June 27, 1900, the Sebkha d’Idjilwas added in 
a delimitation treaty with Spain. In the two years that 
followed, the French power was firmly established in the 
northern portion ; and in 1903 the districts of Trarza and 
Brakna, just north of Senegal, were taken over. Finally, 
the whole region was formed into the Territory of Mau- 
retania and governed by a commissioner. 

During the years 1859 to 1861, Henri Duveyrier exe- 
cuted a series of remarkable explorations covering nearly 
the whole of southern Algeria and the desert immediately 
south and penetrating as far into the central Sahara as Gha- 
dames. Ghat, and Zouila. Then came a number of unsuc- 
cessful attempts, between 1873 and 1889, to establish a 
direct connection between southern Algeria and the XJpper 
Niger country via the oases of the central Sahara. Of these 
the “Mission Choisy” penetrated twelve hundred kilo- 
meters south from Laghouat; and the ill-starred “Mission 
Flatters,” going by way of Biskra, in 1879 and 1880, 
passed beyond Ouargla, only to be massacred in the heai*t 
of the Sahara by the Touaregs. Two natives survived and, 
after incredible experiences, wandered into Biskra vdth the 
terrible news. In 1886, Lieutenant Palet lost his life in 
a similar expedition; and in 1889, the gifted explorer, 
Camille Douls, perished. 

The real work of southern expansion in the central 
Sahara was begun by Fernand Foureau, probably the 
greatest of the Sahara travelers, who explored carefully a 
number of routes across the desert between the years 1890 
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and 1894, acquired an intimate knowledge of the leading 
oases and their inhabitants, and extended his researches 
as far as In-Salah and Air. He was the first to recognize 
the strategic importance of the great oases of In-Salah and 
Tidikelt as a key to the control of the Sahara; and upon 
his advice the French decided to use force against the 
Touaregs, as the only method likely to give them control 
of the desert and to furnish security for life and property. 
‘‘There is a constant succession of pillaging forays,” he 
wrote. The consequence is, that the Sahara is in a con- 
stant state of turmoil and insecurity; murders, theft, pil- 
lage, and ambushes are of everyday occurrence. It is quite 
certain that this state of things must stop all intercourse 
and commerce as well as all hope of exploring the country.” 

Accordingly the forward movement of the French forces 
began. At that time, 1890, the outposts were El Oued, 
Touggourt, Ouargla, Ghardaia, and Ain Sefra.^ El Golea 
and Hassi Inifel were now occupied and fortified; and 
between 1892 and 1896 the line was pushed forward one 
hundred to one hundred and fifly miles. A series of forts 
connecting the French outposts were erected and the rail- 
way extended from Ain Sefra to Duveyrier. In 1898, 
Foureau with Commandant Lamy set out on the great 
mission which was to bring him to Lake Chad and to a 
junction with the missions from Dahomey and the Congo 
in 1900. The “Mission Flamaud,” two columns proceed- 
ing southeast from the Sud-Oranais and occupying the 
oases of Igli, Gourara, Aougerout, and Timminoun, joined 
the third, coming southwest from Algeria, successfully in 
securing control over the oases of Tidikelt, Touat, and In- 
Salah, in May, 1900. General Servifere occupied Adghar in 
Touat during August of the same year ; and by 1901 he 
had completed the subjection of the whole region of the 
1 See map on p. 218. 
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central oases. On July 20 of that year, the Convention 
of Fignig was signed with Morocco, which confirmed these 
holdings to France, awarded Figuig to Morocco, and pro- 
vided for a cooperation in the policing of the Morocco- 
Oranais frontier. Thus the French protection over the 
central Sahara and a direct connection with the Sudan via 
the desert were practically complete. 

A magnificent colonial empire has been in this manner 
won for France. The lion’s share of W est Africa, the west- 
ern Sudan, and the Sahara, together with a large por- 
tion of the Congo region, have passed under her control. 
To these Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis are now joined, so 
that her protection extends over an area equal to that 
of the United States including Alaska. From the earlier 
experience of France in Algeria and the Far East, it was 
inferred that the efforts of the Eepublic to establish a suc- 
cessful administration in these regions would more than 
likely end in failure. But the world has been happily dis- 
appointed. The twenty-five years of progressive and en- 
lightened government, just passed, have demonstrated that 
the French deserve a place in the front rank of the world’s 
greatest colonizers. Here we note again the evidence of the 
new spirit of progressive and triumphant democracy which 
came to life with the new Republic in 1871, and wlxich 
rejuvenated the French nation, awakened the ambition of 
her leaders, saved the old stagnant colonies, and gave her 
a new colonial empire. 

The work of imification and development has progressed 
steadily and intelligently. In 1895, the whole of jFreuch 
West Africa was brought under one government which was 
stni further systematized in 1904, A governor-general re- 
sponsible to the cabinet in Paris rules the entire district. 
Under him are lieutentant-governors who administer the 
colonies of Senegal, Upper Senegal and Niger, French 
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Ghiinea, Ivory Coast, and Dahomey. In addition there are 
commissioners superintending the five circles of Maureta- 
nia, that portion of the West Sahara reaching from the 
Morocco- Algerian to the Senegal-Niger frontier. The area 
thus administered amounts to more than 2,300,000 square 
miles and has a population of about 9,000,000. 

By the use of native troops and methods, the French 
have succeeded in establishing a high degree of order and 
security. In the colonies of Senegal and the Upper Senegal 
and Niger, excellent roads have been built between the 
important centers and railways run from Dakar to St. 
Louis and from Kayes on the Senegal to Koulikaro (near 
Bamaku) on the Niger — altogether about 612 miles. So it 
is now possible to travel by rail and steamer from Europe 
to Timbuotu. Dakar, connected by submarine cable with 
Brest, is fast becoming one of the finest harbors on the 
African coast. A remarkable system of telegraph lines has 
been established, extending from Dakar as far as Zinder and 
Say on the Niger, and connecting with the Ivory Coast and 
with Porto Novo on the Dahomey coast. In 1908, France 
spent over 13,200,000 for the defense and development of 
this region. A uniform system of education was introduced 
in 1903, the present annual expense of which amounts to 
$250,000 or $300,000. Some ten thousand children are 
regularly enrolled, of whom three thousand are girls. 

Protection and increased transportation facilities affected 
immediately the economic condition of the region; and 
rapid strides have been made in the development of nat- 
ural resources and in the increase of wealth. In 1906, the 
total trade of French West Africa reached $18,000,000, 
of which the French enjoyed about $11,000,000. 

Southern Algeria, bordering upon an imcertain desert 
and a turbulent Morocco, has been the source of consider- 
able trouble. But in 1905, it was effectively organized into 
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tbe four territories of Ain Sefra, Ghardaia, Touggourt, 
and the Sahara Oases. Direct communication has been es- 
tablished between the oases and Algeria on the one hand, 
and the colony of Upper Senegal and Niger on the other. 
And the entire region is thoroughly policed by the assist- 
ance of friendly native tribes and the “ Meharis,’’ the camel 
police. In 1905, Professor E. F. Gautier, of the College of 
Arts in Algiers, crossed the desert from Figuig to Gao 
on the Niger — a distance of thirteen hundred miles — 
imattended except by a guide and a servant- He was sur- 
veying the path of the new telegraph line which is being 
constructed to connect Algeria with the Senegal- Niger 
country. It is now proposed to establish wireless stations 
at the chief centers. Thus the great Sahara has been con- 
quered and French North, West, and Central Africa per- 
manently united. There remains only the eastern Sahara, 
the Bornu-Wadai regions. These are under military rule, 
and France and England are actively engaged at this very 
time in making secure the Wadai-Dar-Fur boundary. 



CHAPTER Vn 


NIGEEIAlir ENTEEPBISE 

Sitri'iSH Nigebia., 6iiibraciiig some 335,500 sq^uAie miles 
of territoiywitlia population of over 17,000,000, has been 
chaTacterized by the London Times, as “ the only Riitish 
dependency in any part of the world, which approaches the 
Indian Empire in magnitude and variety.” ^ It lies on the 
West Coast wholly within the tropics, and possesses an 
area equal to that of the German Empire, Italy, and Hol- 
land combined, densely populated with intdligent and pro- 
gressive peoples, and richly endowed by nature with a va- 
riety of soil, favorable climatic conditions and economic 
resources. Although this wonderful basin of the Niger and 
its tributaries was known to the people of ancient times 
and referred to by the historian Herodotus twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago, it has been one of the latest portions of 
Africa to be opened to the European world. Its history, 
however, is as fascinating as it is unique. 

It has been shown above ® how the upper waters of the 
Niger had been discovered and explored by Mungo Park, 
Major Denham, and Captain Clapperton, and how the 
brothers Lander — Richard and John — had paddled down 
this solitary but majestic stream from Boussa to its delta 
during 1830 and 1831, demonstrating at last that its out- 

^ The writer ia here speahuig of dependencies, not of oolonxeB. He is also 
laboring^ tinder the impression preyalent for so many years that Nigreria was 
from 600,000 to 1,000,000 square miles in area. British East Aihioa and 
Uganda t^ether, Bhodesia, and the Auglo>Egyptian Sudan, all exceed it in 
area, hnt cannot he compared with it in density of population and fertility 
of soil- 

^ Chapter i, Introduction. 
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let was in the Bight of Benin. In 1832 and 1841, two ill- 
starred expeditions were organized and sent to explore and 
trade on the Lower Niger, but returned with a loss of from 
thirty to sixty per cent of their crews and little profit. 
MacGregor Laird — the energetic Liverpool merchant and 
chief promoter of these enterprises — was not discouraged; 
but fathered a third well-equipped party of scientific and 
experienced men, under the direction of Dr. William B. 
Baikie in 1854. This went out in the Pleiad, carrying 
some missionaries and a mixed cargo, and explored the 
Lower Niger and the Benu4 successfully. From 1857 to 
1864 a consular agent — Dr, Baikie — was maintained at 
Lokoja (at the confluence of the Niger and the Benu^),^ 
and a number of companies began to send ships there at 
irregular intervals ; but no real progress was made by the 
British in developing the trade of the region till the sev- 
enties. 

In 1877, Mr. George Goldie Taubman (now Sir George 
T. Goldie) accompanied an exploring expedition to the Niger. 
He soon saw the fallacy of attempting to create a prosper- 
ous trade through the medium of a few poorly equipped 
trading posts and of a number of weak and rival trading 
corporations, engaged in a cutthroat competition, yet unable 
to maintain a steady intercourse with the chief trade cen- 
ters. These steamship companies possessed neither the cap- 
ital, the resources, nor the influence requisite for the open- 
ing of such a large territory to the commerce of the world. 
After considerable manipulation, he succeeded, two years 
later, in uniting all the various interests on the Niger into 
one organization, known as the ‘‘United African Company,^' 
with a capital amomxting approximately to -£126,000. 

Its success was rapid. A regular system of trading sta- 
tions was established and a fair-sized fleet of ships was kept 
^ See map on p. 151. 
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busy on a regular schedule between Great Britain, the West 
Coast, and the Niger. The agents of the company performed 
excellent service, not only in developing trade, but also in 
maintaining order, protecting traders and missionaries, and 
in securing treaties from the native chiefs. The British 
Government, finding tihat the new corporation, with com- 
mendable zeal, intelligence, and resourcefulness, was suc- 
ceeding in keeping open the trade routes, stopping the slave 
trade, and preventing civil strife among the natives by 
the promise of British protection, began to subsidize it. In 

1881, the capital was increased to <£1,000,000 ; and in 

1882, the firm was reorganized as the National African 
Company,” for the purpose of securing greater efficiency 
and of extending its operations into the vast region north 
of Lokoja. 

The interests of two French corporations which, attracted 
by the success of the British organization, had established 
stations on the Niger were bought out in 1884. Treaties 
were concluded with the chieftains of Nup^, Sokoto (1886), 
and Boussa ; and British trade and authority were carried 
energetically into the northern districts. Meantime, the 
British consul, Hewitt, was engaged in making treaties 
with the chiefs of the Oil Rivers district and competing 
vrith the Germans along the Cameroon border. And the 
French explorers from Senegal reached Bamaku on the 
Upper Niger about the same time, and began a work 
of expansion northward toward Timbuctu. Great Britain, 
at length, under the pressure of these French and German 
activities, realized the necessity of formulating a definite 
policy of expansion in West Africa, and of marking out 
promptly the future field of her operations. She had been 
in no haste to enter upon a race for territory in West Af- 
rica* Many of her statesmen were strongly opposed to any 
further acquisitions in that region ; but the march of events 
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and the rise of unforeseen circumstances were slowly but 
surely forcing the British Government into the path of ex- 
pansion. In 1873, the first Ashanti war had led the impe- 
rial authorities into an extension of their authority into the 
hinterland of the British Gold Coast colony ; and in 1882, 
competition between the French and English colonists in 
West Africa forced them to join with the French in delim- 
iting the northern boundary of Sierra Leone, as far in- 
land as the head waters of the MeUicouri and Great Searcies 
Rivers. And now, in order to reap the results of the efforts 
of the National African Company and to protect her in- 
terests on the Niger, a British protectorate was proclaimed 
on June 5, 1885,^ over the coast region extending from 
the river Benin (eastern boundary of Lagos) to the west 
bank of the Rio del Rey, and the hinterland reaching to 
Lokoja at the confluence of the Niger and the Benu^, and 
to Ibi on the Benu4. And in 1886 the English Govern- 
ment recognized the work of the company officially, ap- 
pointing it their legal agent by a royal charter^ issued to 
that corporation under the name of the ‘‘Royal Niger Com- 
pany,” which it still bears. 

The entire region mentioned in the official declaration of 
the Niger protectorate was placed at first under the juris- 
diction of the new company, together with any territory to 
the north that they might acquire in the future. In August, 
1891, the Oil Rivers district and the trading posts of the 
coast section were organized into the “Oil River Protecto- 
rate” under an Imperial Commissioner, which changed its 
name to the “Niger Coast Protectorate” in May, 1893. 
This was extended in 1899 north as far as Idah on the 
Niger — 280 miles from the coast — under the title of the 
“Southern Nigerian Protectorate ” ® which, in July, 1901, 

* Srit. and For. St. Papers, toI. 76, p. 978. 

» Bid,, Tol. 77, p. 1022. 8 Ibid., Tol. 91, pp. 1140-B6. 
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was added to the colony of Lagos ; ^ and finally on Febru- 
ary 16, 1906, the two districts were incorporated in the 
colony of southern Nigeria.^ The Oil Eiver and Niger Coast 
Protectorates were first ruled by commissioners or consuls, 
Lagos by a Colonial Governor, and northern Nigeria by 
the chartered company. Thus we have in Nigeria an excel- 
lent example of the three ways in which Britain governed 
her possessions — consular jurisdiction, chartered companies, 
and the Colonial Office. “The raw material is worked into 
shape by the Foreign Office until the time arrives when the 
finer processes of the Colonial Office are applicable,” once re- 
marked a noted British statesman, in explaining this process. 

“Chartered companies in Africa,” writes The ScotSTnan^ 
“ as elsewhere, have been the best pioneers of British com- 
merce and authority.” The Eoyal Niger Company was no 
exception. It was given political as well as commercial 
powers, and held responsible for the control of the river 
traffic which England at the Berlin Conference of 1886 
promised to administer equitably. In addition, the com^pany 
was granted full jurisdiction over aR British and foreigners 
in the country, and authorized to make treaties with the 
chieftains, protect natives, abolish the slave trade, and pro- 
mote British interests. It was, however, permitted no trade 
monopoly ; and, although allowed to collect customs dues 
on imports and exports amounting to about two per cent 
and taxes which in time reached <£90,000 a year, it had to 
pay its share of the governmental expenses. “Ours is the 
only chartered company of our time,” exclaimed the chair- 
man at the annual meeting of 1897, “which is forbidden 
to earn profits on its capital out of customs duties or other 
taxation ; the entire revenues so raised having to be ex- 
pended for public purposes.” 

1 Brit, and Far, St. Papers, vol. 94, pp. 194-95. 

2 Ibid., vol. 99, pp. 898-402. 
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An Agent-General with an executive staff and a Chief 
Justice were appointed to administer the affairs of state 
and the department of justice, consisting of one high and 
several lower courts. A native constabulary consisting 
chiefly of Hausas was created, numbering at first four 
hundred, but soon increased to one thousand ; while a fleet 
of vessels kept communication open for hundreds of miles 
along the Niger and its tributaries. But wherever possible 
the country was ruled through the native chiefs and their 
assistants ; and local customs, languages, and methods were 
preserved. 

The success of the company was remarkable. Almost 
from the start, by skillful flnancial management the enter- 
prise was made to pay, the natives were well cared for, and 
British interests actively promoted. By 1888, some 275 
treaties had been signed with local rulers giving the Eoyal 
Niger Company control over all the territory along the 
Benu4 to Yola, the Lower and Middle Niger, and one thou- 
sand miles into the interior — as far as the states of Borgu, 
Gando, and Sokoto. Approximately 600,000 square miles 
were placed under the protection of the British flag by the 
agents of the company; but this vast area was materially 
reduced later by the Franco-British treaty of 1898. A sys- 
tem of forts and interior patrols, antedating the scheme 
proposed at the Brussels Conference of 1890, was inaugu- 
rated, which proved most effective in stopping slave raids 
and in promoting trade. Yet sterner measures were neces- 
sary, as will soon be seen, before the slave trade could be 
exterminated; and the competition with other European 
states along the borders had to be eliminated before the 
country could be effectively organized and security firmly 
established. 

In 1886, a line was drawn from the Rio del Key north- 
east to a point on the Benul a little east of Yola, to mark 
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the boundary between British Nigeria and the German 
Cameroons. A sharp competition ensued for the Adamaua 
country at the end of this line, which was finally ended in 
1893 by the delimitation of a line from the vicinity of Yola 
to Lake Chad, giving both powers an entrance to the lake 
and assigning the most of the Adamaua district to Ger- 
many. In 1890, England and France marked out the lim- 
its of their respective spheres of influence in the Niger 
country, by a line drawn from Say on the Upper Niger to 
Lake Chad. It has been shown above^ how active the French 
were on the West Coast, and how a contest arose over the 
possession of Nup^, Boussa, and Borgu on the Niger- 
Dahomey border, which was amicably adjusted in the An- 
glo-French treaty of June, 1898. 

Therefore, by 1898, the Royal Niger Company was free 
to organize and develop the country in its own way. This 
work had already been started in the southern districts in 
an ejBdcient and methodical manner. In 1897, the Moham- 
medan Emir of Nupe, who had ignored the messages of the 
British Resident and continued his slave raids and oppres- 
sion, was captured in Bida, his capital, by Sir George 
Goldie and 550 men. He was promptly deposed; and his 
son, promising obedience to Grreat Britain, was installed 
ruler in his stead. The southern and pagan portion of the 
state was removed from his control to that of the company, 
the people freed from oppression, and slavery abolished. 
The Mohammedan Emir of Ilorin was next threatened with 
the same fate; but he hurriedly made his submission, and 
signed a tready with Sir George. In 1898, Colonel Frederick 
Lugard came out with a number of assistants and organ- 
ized the military forces. The Kansas, particularly, made 
excellent soldiers and soon Lugard had two battalions of in- 
fantry, two batteries and one company of engineers well 
^ Chapter vi, ante. 
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drilled and in active service. The next two years were oc- 
cupied by the company in consolidating their holdings and 
in peaceful organization. 

The work of the Royal Niger Company thus far had been 
admirable. In addition to securing an immense territory 
for Great Britain, it had created the basis for a great com- 
mercial development ; pacified the country by freeing a large 
portion of it from slave raids and the incubus of tyranny 
and ignorance ; established communication from the coast 
to Sokoto ; and laid the foundations of an eflGlcient govern- 
ment. All this had been accomplished without serious blood- 
shed, without injury to the country or its inhabitants, and 
without arousmg the hostility of any large proportion of 
the varied population of the region. There remained, how- 
ever, much to be done and many intricate problems to be 
solved. In large sections of northern Nigeria the submis- 
sion of the chiefs was still merely nominal, the people war- 
like and restless. The whole of the North had yet to be 
consolidated under one administration ; the entire country 
to be unified by roads, railways, and trade routes ; and sev- 
eral delicate international questions to be solved. 

The British Government was, however, convinced that 
the time had arrived for it to take over the direct adminis- 
tration of northern Nigeria. Accordingly, on June 15, 1899, 
after the conclusion of the Franco-British treaties of June, 
1898, and March 21, 1899, Lord Salisbury, in a note to 
the Treasury, expressed the desire of the Government to 
relieve the company of its political powers. The matter was 
immediately taken up with Sir George Goldie and an agree- 
ment reached on June 30. The charter was canceled and 
arrangements were made for the imperial authorities to take 

^ The revocatioxi o£ the charter was annoanoed in an Order in Cemioil, 
dated Angnst 9, m99, authorizing payments to the company not to exceed 
in all £805,000. The oj£cial notice of the reyocation of the charter appeared 
on December 28, 1899. Brit, and For. St. Fapers, yol 91, pp. 124 and 1051. 
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control on January 1, 1900. The British Grovemment ac- 
quired all war materials, administrative buildings and posts, 
steamers, wharves, and other property designated for the 
public service ; and it was assigned the benefits of all trea- 
ties, and of land and mining rights. The company was per- 
mitted to retain all its commercial privileges, plants, stations, 
and accessories, was paid <£160,000 for ^e rights sur- 
rendered (in addition to £300,000 refunded for sums ad- 
vanced for the development of the country), and was to 
receive one half of the mining royalties for ninety-nine 
years. The public debt of Nigeria, together with the an- 
nual interest charges, was assumed by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. Thus, after fourteen years of progressive and 
efficient service as a public servant, the Eoyal Niger Com- 
pany reverted to its original position as a commercial enter- 
prise. 

The whole region north of Idah on the Niger was now 
incorporated in the protectorate of northern Nigeria, and, 
together with the two protectorates of Lagos (including 
the old colony and protectorate of the same name extend- 
ing north to Borgu) and of southern Nigeria, was placed 
under the Colonial Office. Each sphere was to have its own 
commissioner, or governor, and a separate administration. 
In 1901, however, Lagos and southern Nigeria were placed 
under one administrator ; and, in 1906, both were incor- 
porated into one protectorate having three provinces and 
known as southern Nigeria. The general policy of the new 
regime included free trade (except in northern Nigeria, 
where all traffic in firearms and liquors was forbidden), 
abstention from all direct taxes (for some time at least), 
abolition of slave raids, noninterference with native relig- 
ions and customs, and rule through the cooperation of native 
rulers and chiefs. 

Colonel Lugard was appointed the first High Commis- 
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sioner of northern Nigeria ; and he set to work at once to 
organize an efficient administration which should embrace 
the entire region.^ The company had kept very largely to 
the chief waterways, and the territory, now taken under 
direct control by the British authorities, extended from 
Idah to Boussa on the Niger and from Idah to Lau on the 
Benue. It was divided into nine provinces, over each of 
which was placed a British officer, known as a “ Kesident.” 
Some of these provinces were as large as Scotland, and the 
difficulties of administration were enormous. The Resident, 
who had only one or two English and several native assist- 
ants, was expected to preserve law and order; hear all com- 
plaints and investigate all crimes; to superintend the police, 
transportation, sanitation, and the erection of all public 
buildings; to administer the provincial accounts and reve- 
nue; to get off the daily mail, including reports on native 
statistics, languages, and customs; to map and become 
familiar with the conditions and resources of his province; 
and to encourage trade and agriculture. 

The whole staff for northern Nigeria at ffist consisted of 
but eighty-five men, including secretaries, treasurers, doc- 
tors, and marines, of whom only fifty-seven were on duty at 
any one time, owing to the established rule that a yearns 
service in West Africa be followed by a six months^ leave, 
on account of the climate and unfavorable local conditions. 
By utilizing the local chiefs and natives, it proved possible 
to administer a province with from ten to seventeen men, 
where ordinarily three hundred would have been necessary. 
Proclamations were speedily issued by the High Commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Crown, forbidding foreign- 
ers to acquire land from natives without the consent of the 

^ For the paoifioation and organization o£ Northern Nigeria, see the North. 
Nig. Annual Reports, 1900 to 1009, 1910 to 1911, and Orr, The Making gf 
Northern Nigeria^ 1911 ; an excellent account by an o£Glcer in the polith^ 
seryice. 
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Government, establishing a system of courts, prohibiting 
the sale of liquors and firearms, and forbidding the enslave- 
ment of any person after April 1, 1901. 

The Royal Niger Company had directed its affairs from 
Lokoja and Jebba; but a suitable site for an administrative 
capital was now selected at Zungeru, ten miles from the 
Kaduna branch of the Niger, and in a fairly central loca- 
tion for all northern Nigeria. It also had the advantage of 
being in one of the disaffected districts ; and the High Com- 
missioner was thus enabled to keep a close personal watch 
upon one of the least trustworthy native rulers. Within 
three years several comfortable and serviceable administra- 
tive buildings had been erected and a light railway built 
down to the river, the headquarters of the Government 
being permanently moved to Zungeru in September, 1902. 

The British authorities desired to establish a strictly 
civil administration as rapidly as possible throughout the 
country. The Residents were instructed to get in touch with 
the people, win their confidence, and aid them as far as 
practicable to rule themselves. In a number of instances, 
however, military ofSlcials and garrisons had to be main- 
tained in the provinces, owing to the restlessness of the 
natives and imsettled conditions. In some of the outlying 
states, prominent and corrupt native rulers, who had defied 
the ojBficials of the company, continued to ignore the over- 
tures and demands of the administrators of the new Pro- 
tectorate. Their lands lay for the most part either along 
the main trade routes or in the vicinity of the chief markets 
of the North; and they were a constant menace to the peace 
and security of the country on account of their slave-raid- 
ing expeditions and attacks upon the caravans. It was, 
therefore, imperative, not only to insure the abolition of 
the slave trade, but also to protect life and property and 
to establish respect for British authority, that these refrac- 
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tory chieftains be brought under control. Particularly was 
it necessary that the Sultan of Sokoto should be forced to 
submit to British suzerainty, since he was the recognized 
overlord of all the Emirs of northern Nigeria. 

The constabulary of the Niger Company was incorporated 
in the W est African Frontier Police, which .was reorganized 
by Colonel Lugard and raised to over one thousand men. 
From the spring to the autumn of 1901, Sir Frederick was 
called away to assist in putting down a rising in Ashanti- 
land, and compelled to take a large portion of his new force 
with him ; but by the end of the year he was back and 
ready for action. His first move was in December against 
the Emir of Bida, who, since his expulsion by the company 
inl89T, had returned and secured control of the government 
of Nupe, and the Emir of Kontagora — a notorious ‘‘de- 
stroyer” (slave-hunter) and tyrant. The lands of these 
two chieftains lay on both sides of the main caravan route 
between the great trade mart of Kano and the Middle Niger, 
which must be kept open and safe. These rulers had, more- 
over, been defying the Government and devastating the 
coimtry during the absence of the troops. In January, 
1902, Kontagora was taken and the forces of its Emir dis- 
persed without difficulty, but he imfortunately escaped cap- 
ture. In spite of the peaceful overtures of the British com- 
mander, the Etnir of Bida fled without waiting for Lugard 
to approach his capital. He was deposed soon after; and 
the chief, formerly installed by the Niger Company, re- 
appointed in his place. Garrisons were left temporarily in 
both states and a Besident at Bida. 

The people everywhere made demonstrations of delight 
at the overthrow of these well-known despots; but the 
British authorities were careful not to be led astray from 
their established policy of maintaining everywhere members 
of the ruling families on the thrones of the different states. 
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The Mohammedan Fulani, who had secured the sovereign 
power over the pagan blacks throughout northern Nigeria, 
had amply demonstrated their political sagacity and ability* 
If only they could be properly advised and the abuses of 
their rule corrected, their natural genius for administration 
would render their services of inestimable value, both to 
their country and to the British. Sir Frederick urged the 
Residents everywhere to “utilize their wonderful intelli- 
gence, for they are born rulers and incomparably above the 
negroid races in ability.” 

The next move was against the Emir of Yola, — four 
hundred miles up the Benue River, — the most notorious 
slave-raider on that branch of the Niger, where whole dis- 
tricts lay desolate from his depredations. He had refused 
to permit the Niger Company to trade within his territory, 
and finally compelled them in 1901 to take down their flag 
from the old hulk m the river which served as a trading 
post. In September of the same year, however, the High 
Commissioner sent an expedition of four hundred men 
against him, which took his capital, in spite of a spirited 
re s^tan ce, and set up a legal heir in his place. 

^ Meanwhile, the neighboring state of Bomu had become 
a scene of conflict and anarchy. Rabah, — one of the ablest 
lieutenants of Zubeir Pasha in the Sudan, — after the over- 
throw there of the slave-holding Sheiks led by Zubeir^s son, 
Suleiman, through the genius of Gessi Pasha, had formed 
a kingdom of his own on the Dar-Fur-Wadai border. In 
1891, he came into conflict with the French; and, after 
some reverses moved into Bomu, where he slew the reign- 
ing Sheik and made himself ruler. Rabah took up his 
residence at JBrst in the chief town, — Kuka, — but later 
moved to Dikoa within the German sphere. While here, 
he again incurred the enmity of the French by attacking 
the expedition of M. Gentil, then on its way to connect the 
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Treiich Congo with Lake Chad and to set up a protector- 
ate in Wadai. This was some time before definite boun- 
daries had been set up between the French, British, and 
German spheres of infl.uence about Bomn; and the British 
had not yet assumed control there. So the French, after the 
three expeditions sent out to unify the French possessions 
in West Africa, the Sahara, and the Congo, had success- 
fully joined hands near Lake Chad, pursued Eabah and 
dealt a crushing blow to his forces in a well-directed at- 
tack, in the course of which the adventurous Sheik lost 
his life. 

His son, a gifted and forceful character named Fadr- 
el-Allah, succeeded him, but finally withdrew into the in- 
terior of Bornu and asked for British protection. Sir 
Frederick Lugard, who had been watching the maneuvres 
with great interest, sent an officer to interview him in June, 
1901; but while these negotiations were in progress, the 
Arab leader became again involved in a struggle with the 
French. They pursued him one hundred and sixty miles 
within the British territory, and defeated his army in an 
eight-hour engagement near Gujba. Fadr-el- Allah was slain 
in the conflict and his brother, with the remnant of the 
forces, compelled to surrender two days later. Five thousand 
Bomu natives, who had been enslaved as captives during 
the wars of Kabah and his son, were freed immediately ; 
and the French thereupon retired to their own country. 

The High Commissioner at length sent Colonel Morland 
with five hundred men into the Bornu country in February, 
1902, to investigate the situation. En route^ the column 
made a special detour through the state of Bauchi to depose 
its Emir, who had been a slave-hunter, and who had caused 
great suffering among the pagan tribes under him. His son 
was installed in his place and given a Resident with a garri- 
son to assist him. A little farther on, a usurper named Mai- 
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lam JibreUa, who had proclaimed himself a Mahdi, killed 
the Mohammedan ruler of Gomb4 in 1894, and seized the 
most of his lands, attempted to bar the progress of the ex- 
pedition. His forces were easily dispersed, however, JibreUa 
himself being captured after a brilliant pursuit, and exiled 
to Lokoja. 

On reaching Bomu, Morland learned that the legal Sheik 
of the country, who was a nephew of the Emir slain by 
Eabah and who had been installed as ruler in 1900. by the 
French, was being held at Dikoa by French officials for a 
war indemnity of $50,000, while his state was being ran- 
sacked for the money. But he returned quickly and was 
duly installed in office after the British commander had 
sent him a promise of protection and arranged for with- 
drawal of the claims for ransom. A Resident and a com- 
pany of troops were left to assist him in reorganizing 
his province and in repairing the losses and devastation 
caused by the long conflict. A German force appeared just 
at this moment at Dikoa ; and the presence of three Euro- 
pean armies in the vicinity of Lake Chad led to various 
international complications which were happily soon dissi- 
pated by a prompt delimitation of the frontiers between 
the spheres of influence of the three powers. In this way 
Great Britain was definitely assigned some 60,000 square 
miles — organized as the province of Bornu — together 
with an opening on Lake Chad. 

Between Bauchi and the Lower Benu^ lay an important 
district through which two caravan routes passed from Elano 
and Zaria. It was dominated at this time by a deputy of the 
Emir of Zaria, known as the ‘‘ Magaji,”with headquarters 
at Keffi. This personage, Dan Tanmusa by name, was a re- 
sourceful character, independent and unscrupulous, using 
his position and energies to thwart the efforts of the British 
agents to maintain order and in robbing caravans and steal- 
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ing slaves. At length the High Commissioner was aroused 
and, early in 1902, organized the district into the province 
of Nassarawa, sending a Resident with troops to Keffi to 
put an end to the ^wlessness and brigandage. In June a 
successful expedition was made to the important town of 
Abuji, where order was restored, the murder of a native 
missionary punished, and a new chief installed. But in 
attempting to win over the Magaji by a firm but concilia- 
tory policy, without a display of force, the Resident and a 
political agent were treacherously killed ; and Dan Tanmusa 
fled at once to Kano, where he was received with honor. 

Meanwhile trouble was brewing in the North. The Emir 
of Kontagora, Ibrahim, deposed by the British in 1901, ap- 
peared suddenly with a large following in the domains of the 
Emir of Zaria, who appealed in January, 1902, to the British 
for aid. The High Commissioner responded promptly ; and 
the Emir of Kontagora was surrounded and captured after 
a brilliant campaign. He was exiled for a time to Lokoja, 
but ultimately restored to his old position as sovereign of 
Kontagora, where he has since done excellent service under 
a Resident. In the mean time the Emir of Zaria, who had 
been freed from attack and whose state had been definitely 
formed into the province of Zaria in 1902, refused to coop- 
erate with the Resident appointed and began to intrigue 
with the rulers of Kano and Sokoto. He was adroitly seized 
and transported to Zungeru, where he was kept under the 
eye of the Government, practically a prisoner, for some 
time. 

It was now apparent that the unrest and troubles of 
northern Nigeria could not be dissipated, nor peace, security, 
and prosperity permanently established, until the northern 
states had been brought fully under the supervision of the 
Government of Great Britain. The paramount overlord 
of the region was the Sultan of Sokoto. His authority was 
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recognized throughout all the Hausa states and in the dis- 
tricts beyond, while the Emirs paid him tribute and were 
selected by him for their offices from the members of the 
ruling families, exercising their authority independently, 
however, in all local matters. Accordingly, Sir Erederio 
tried patiently and diplomatically in various ways to estab- 
lish friendly relations with this renowned sovereign and his 
chief associate, the Emir of Kano, but without success. No 
reply was vouchsafed to the messages of the High Commis- 
sioner until May, 1902, when a letter of defiance was 
brought to his hand from the haughty ruler of Sokoto. 

Matters dragged along without change until the end of 
the year, when the approaching mission of the Anglo-French 
Delimitation Commission to mark the boundaries necessi- 
tated steps being taken immediately for its protection. On 
January 29, 1903, an expedition comprising some twenty- 
four British officers and seven hundred West African 
Frontier troops set out from Zaria for Kano and Sokoto. 
Considerable resistance was expected at the former town, 
since it was defended by a strong wall and moat. But the 
Emir, Alien, with two thousand horsemen, happened to be 
absent in Sokoto at the moment ; and the place was easily 
and quickly taken. A new ruler was set up and slavery 
aboHshed ; but otherwise no one was molested or deprived 
of his possessions. After leaving a Besident and garrison 
in Kano and receiving the submission of the Emir of Kat- 
sena in the northern part of the province, the column ad- 
vanced toward Sokoto. En route it met and defeated the 
forces of the returning Emir of Kano, and finally forced 
an entrance into the capital triumphantly without encoun- 
tering serious resistance. The Sultan, Attahiru, fled and 
was deposed, a new Sarikin or king being nominated by the 
High Commissioner, after an assembly of the chiefs and 
dders had agreed unanimously upon the best candidate. 
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Sir Frederick Lugard took advantage of the occasion to 
explain the changed situation to the native rulers and 
people and to outline the main features of the future Brit- 
ish policy. He had come, he declared, to settle the country 
and to give it peace. Since the Sultan of Sokoto and a num- 
ber of the Emirs, in whose name the treaties had been 
signed, had broken the Niger Company treaties, declared 
war on the British, and finally been beaten, the old treaties 
were dead and the sovereignty of the country, taken over 
by the Eulani through right of conquest, now passed to the 
British. “Every Sultan and Emir will [henceforth] be 
appointed by the High Commissioner who will be guided by 
the usual laws of succession and the wishes of the people, 
but who reserves the right to set them aside for good cause.’^ 
There would be no interference with their religion, or with 
its head, the Sarikin Muslimin. For, added Lugard, “ the 
British Government never interferes with religion ; taxes, 
law, and order,. punishment of crime, these are matters for 
the Government, but not religion.’’ ^ 

The Emirs and chiefs were to continue their rule and 
the collection of taxes, as formerly, but they must obey the 
laws and cooperate with the [Residents. “ Buying and sell- 
ing and enslaving of people,” the importation of firearms, 
bribery in the courts, and mutilation or inhuman treatment 
of prisoners were forbidden. Every person, including slaves, 
would have “ the right of appeal to the High Commissioner,” 
who would “uphold the power of the native courts.” “If 
slaves are ill-treated,” concluded Sir Frederick, “ they will 
be set free as your Koran orders, but otherwise there will 
be no interference with domestic relations. Slaves once free, 
however, must work and not become idlers or thieves.” * 

^ Address of Sir F. Lugard on March 20, 1908, printed in Appendix nx 
of Orr’s The Making of Northern Nigeria. 

^ Address on March 21, ibid. 
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Before peace and security could be permanently estab- 
lished, however, one naore military expedition was necessary* 
The ex-Sultan of Sokoto, the ex-Emirs of Kano and Bida, 
the Magaji of KejBfi., and other dissatisfied leaders had col- 
lected a large following to dispute the control of the coun- 
try with the British. After some maneuvering they were 
driven eastward to Burmi by the English forces, where 
with the assistance of a new Mahdi — son of the old Mallarn 
Jibrella — they successfully repulsed their pursuers. The 
troops of the High Commissioner withdrew to Bauchi tem- 
porarily ; but, being soon reinforced by a new expedition 
from Lokoja, returned and stormed the town of Burmi on 
July 27, 1903. It cost the British their commander and 
some eighty men; but the ex-Sultan, the Magaji, and most 
of the rebellious chieftains were slain in the conflict, and 
their following completely dispersed. 

With this victory, the pacification of northern Nigeria 
was practically complete. Only one serious outbreak, that 
of 1906, has occurred since then. In January of that year, 
when the Government had sent an expedition up the BenuS 
to stop a conflict between the Hausa traders and some 
pagan tribes assisted by the warlike Munshi, the country 
was suddenly startled by the appearance in the northeast- 
ern comer of the protectorate of a “ marabout,” or itiner- 
ant priest, preaching a holy war and arousing the natives 
against foreign domination. The Kesident of the province, 
his assistant, and twenty-five soldiers, who went to arrest 
the marabout, were killed. Fortunately the Sultan of So- 
koto and the other leading chiefs of the North remained 
faithful to the British. Troops were hurried up from Zun- 
geru, Kontagora, Lokoja, and Kano ; and on March 10, the 
rebels were defeated, their leader captured (and later exe- 
cuted), and the town which had sheltered him razed to the 
ground. The failure of this rising and the fate of its pro- 
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moters, together with the prompt punishment inflicted upon 
the rehellious chiefs three years previously, had a whole- 
some effect upon the natives of the protectorate and enhanced 
the reputation and position of the new sovereign power. 
Minor expeditions have been occasionally necessary since 
then, but only to prevent strife between tribes and to pre- 
serve order. 

The two great needs of the protectorate were an efficient 
administration embracing the whole country and direct and 
rapid communication between all the centers of administra- 
tion and of trade.^ The flrst was soon met in a satisfac- 
tory way by the division of northern Nigeria into fourteen 
provinces, each under a civil Resident to whom were as- 
signed two assistants, a military officer or two, a physician, 
and some dozen native policemen. Later the provinces were 
divided into districts under Sub-Residents and assistants 
responsible to the Resident; and in 1907 the West African 
Frontier Force, which had been increased by a regiment 
of mounted infantry in 1903, was reorganized as a constab- 
ulary xmder the Residents. The second was not so easily 
or speedily established in a country where, aside from the 
rivers, the narrow caravan paths were the only means of 
intercourse and the backs of men the sole method of trans- 
port. Some of the best trading centers were at great dis- 
tances from the Niger and Benu4, and many of the new 
provincial capitals were from four to fourteen days’ march 
inland from the waterways. 

Work was immediately begun on a system of telegraph 

1 Brit Fart Papers^ 1898, Africa No. 5, od. 8775; 1903, jSTano, o<L 
1433 ; 1906, Nigeria^ od. 2787 ; 1907, North Nigeria^ od. 8620 ; 1910, North 
Nigeria, od. 5102. The best of the recent books on the protectorate are J 
E. D. Morel, Nigeria : Its Peoples and its Problems, 1911 ; A. J. N. Tre- 
mearne, The Niger and the West Sudan, 1910 ; Mookler-Ferryxnan, British 
Nigeria, 1902; and British West Africa, 1900. Lady Ln^ard, A TVqptcoZ 
Dependency, 1905, Mary Kingsley, West African Studies, 1899. Delafosse, 
Le Havt-SMgal-Niger, 1912. 
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lines, which would connect all the provincial centers with 
the capital ; but it was not till 1909 that the High Com- 
missioner at Zungeru was holding weekly conversations 
with all the Eesidents in northern Nigeria, owing to the 
great distances to be traversed and the numerous local, 
financial, and other difficulties to be surmounted. The main 
caravan routes were, meanwhile, improved and kept open, 
a transport department organized, and a wagon road built 
from Zungeru to Zaria and Kano in 1904 and 1905. As 
early as 1900, Sir Frederick Lugard had asked for a rail- 
way j hut it was not tiU 1907 that the Secretary of State, 
upon the eam^t solicitation and recommendation of Sir P. 
Girouard, — the second Governor of northern Nigeria, — 
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authorized the construction of a line 360 miles long from 
Baro on the Middle Niger to Kano. This has since been 
completed, together with a connecting line from Lagos on 
the Gulf of Guinea via Ilorin, Jebba, and Zungeru, and a 
branch line to Bukuru in the vicinity of the valuable tin 
mines of Bauohi — 928 miles in all. It is now possible to 
travel direct from the coast to the great mart of Kano 
— not far from the northern limits of northern Nigeria. 
The growth of the traffic during the first two years has 
been remarkable ; and the railway has proved of inestima- 
ble value both to the administration and to the trade of 
the country. 

The next serious difficulty was the problem of creating 
a revenue sufficient to meet the needs of the new govern- 
ment. The people were unaccustomed to regular taxes ; and 
many of the chiefs had been deprived of their main source 
of income by the abolition of slave trading. Recourse was 
had at first to a light tax upon the caravan and canoe men, 
whose business had greatly improved with the stopping of 
the slave raids and the establishment of peace. In 1908, 
aU canoe men were ordered to take out licenses varying 
from five shillings to three pounds according to the size and 
capacity of their canoes, and the caravan men to pay tolls 
of from five to fifteen per cent ad valorem on all goods, 
according to the number of provinces traversed. Although 
the income from this source rose from £7826 in 1903-04 
to £39,250 in 1904-06, it afforded but a temporary relief ; 
and in 1907, the canoe licenses and caravan tolls were 
abolished in favor of a general tax system. The influence, 
however, of the increasing number of caravan and canoe 
traders bringing news, trade, and civilization into all the 
out-of-the-way places had been almost incalculable, and had 
prepared the way for the levying of general taxes. 

The new scheme of taxation was simple and based upon 
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the old method employed by the Emirs of the Mohamme- 
dan states, who had farmed out the taxes to certain faYored 
headmen and levied them on the basis described in the 
Koran. These assessments usually included tithes of com, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, and onions, together with taxes upon 
agriculturalists (except in Sokoto), butchers, dyers, hunt- 
ers, etc. They were not heavy, because of the large returns 
from slave raiding ; but the system was wasteful and inefS.- 
cient, owing to the large number of officials employed and 
the prevalence of corruption and oppression. Early in 
1904, the issuance of a proclamation ordering all the Emirs 
to pay one fourth of their incomes to the government was 
followed by an attempt to unite all the petty assessments 
into one levy resembling a poll tax — the Eesidents, visit- 
ing every town and village within their provinces, explain- 
ing the plan. And in 1906, the Native Kevenue Proclama- 
tion was issued containing the detailed provisions for the 
levying and collecting of all the public revenues of the 
Mohammedan states, the assessments in each province and 
district being based on the annual return from lands, flocks, 
trade, manufacture, etc., and being payable once a year — 
alternatively in money and kind. All the chiefs of districts 
and headmen of communities, employed to collect the taxes, 
were to be appointed by the Resident and their duties care- 
fully prescribed with penalties for breach of orders or cor- 
ruption. The wild pagan tribes were assessed a small sum 
arbitrarily by villages, in order to accustom them to an 
annual payment in return for protection and security ; and 
the more advanced pagan communities paid according to 
their soil, wealth, accessibility, etc. 

This improvement in methods produced an instant and 
pronounced increase in revenues, the native returns for 
1904-05 reaching ^94,026, while those of 1903-04 were 
only <£53,726. Of course the administration of northern 
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Nigeria would not have progressed very far or successfully 
if it had been dependent entirely upon these local levies* 
From the start, however, the home authorities had been lib- 
eral in voting supplies. In 1902, the grant-in-aid was £ 280 ^- 
000, which was increased by 1903-04 to £405,000, a large 
portion being devoted to military purposes and to tele- 
graphs, Since then, the native revenues have been steadily 
increasing and the imperial grants diminishing, until 1911, 
when the income from local taxes reached £344,000, and 
the imperial contribution, £275,000. This gave a total in- 
come of £619,000 against an expenditure of only £565,- 
000 ; and in 1912, the ratio was £905,000 to £827,000. 
In this later year the revenue of southern Nigeria, includ- 
ing the grant-in-aid, exceeded its expenses by £238,917 ; 
and it is now hoped that the united colony will become 
practically self-supporting within a decade. 

An attempt was made to use the English common law 
in the courts; but in 1904, the local criminal law was very 
wisely substituted for the British. In 1906, detailed proc- 
lamations were published reestablishing the Alkali’s Court, 
authorizing the Judicial Council, and empowering the pro- 
vincial courts to punish for disobedience to the native au- 
thorities or courts within their spheres. And this combinar 
tion of native law and native courts has worked admirably. 
The same was true in the matter of the public lands, for 
the British Government having acquired the territorial and 
mining rights of the Koyal Niger Company and having 
taken over by conquest the sovereign rights of the Sultan 
of Sokoto over northern Nigeria with respect to ownership 
and control, considered itself the owner of all lands and 
proceeded to adnodnister all questions of %i;de, ownership, 
and rent from the British point of view. Tmi^Ied to vari- 
ous complications and innumerable difficulties, ^of which 
were fortunately overcome later by the appomtmex^^,^of a 
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coimnittee of investigation in 1908 and the issuance of the 
Land and Native Eights Proclamation taking effect on 
January 1, 1911. 

In this ordinance it was decreed that, while aU land — 
occupied or unoccupied — shall hereafter be considered 
native land, it is to be under the control of the Govern* 
ment and tc^e held and administered for the needs, use, 
and benefit of "the natives. The British administration is to 
exercise its powersSn accordance with native laws and cus- 
toms ; but it may give^ghts of occupancy at reasonable 
rates and may take over lands in return for compensation, 
nonpayment of taxes, or other good cause. In this way the 
land waso^muhalized rather than nationalized, the occu- 
-pijjLii rdCaming full control of his holdings and complete 
enjoyment of his improvements, but paying a rent to the 
community in place of a landlord. And on its side, the 
Government will derive a large and steady revenue from 
the rentals. 

Thus, within a dozen years’ time, the whole of northern 
Nigeria, including some 265,000 square miles of territory 
and a population of approximately 10,000,000, has been 
occupied with little bloodshed, effectually organized into 
fourteen provinces, and set well on the way toward a peace- 
ful and prosperous future. This has been accomplished 
without injury to public interest or private rights, through 
the purification and development of native political institu- 
tions and the assistance of local rulers, chiefs, and head- 
men. Some of the higher ofSicials had to be removed, as we 
have seen, but most of the Fulani reigning families have 
been retained, and the minor officers, as far as possible. 
The Emirs rule as formerly, assisted by the Eesidents and 
their own Judicial and Executive Council composed of the 
Waziri (Vizier), Treasurer, Chief Justice, and five Malle- 
mei, or teachers* This body acts also as the Supreme Court. 
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Below are the district chieftains, sub-district officials, and 
village headmen. A number of village communities form a 
tribe, over which there is a partly elective, partly heredi- 
tary, ruler who superintends the collection of taxes and 
regulates the occupancy of land, but against whom the 
natives may appeal to the native law and courts, in oases 
of oppression or corruption, and even to the Resident. So 
well does the system work in preserving order that the great 
market city of Kano, for instance, is policed by only twenty 
natives, while but ninety persons are employed in this ser- 
vice for the whole of that Emirate containing 1,500,000 
inhabitants. 

Charles Temple, recently acting governor, completed the 
organization of the Beit-el-Mal, or provincial public treas- 
ury. One half of the total annual revenue of each province 
goes directly to the Nigerian Government and one fourth 
to the native Beit-el-Mal for salaries and public works. 
The remainder is distributed among the district, sub-dis- 
trict, and village officials in the proportion of two fifths, 
two fifths, and one fifth. The Emirs receive a fixed annual 
sum commensurate with their position and the wealth of 
their states ; and the other public expenditures are regu- 
lated by the Residents, the Waziri, for example, usually 
getting £1000. The payment of fixed salaries in this way 
has had the most beneficial effects, particularly in the 
courts, where much bribery existed on account of the low 
and uncertain income of the judges. 

A good start has been made toward the organization of 
a national system of education. Elementary and technical 
schools, and an institution for the training of teachers and 
the sons of chiefs, are now in operation near E!ano. In the 
last named there are eleven sons of Emirs among the pu- 
pils. Every scholar pays his way and is instructed in his 
own religion, African geography, agriculture, institutions, 
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and in the elements of education. All the work is in the 
Hausa language and along practical lines, so that the youth 
may be kept constantly in touch and in sympathy with his 
own land and people. In the Church Missionary Society 
school at Lokoja practically the same methods are employed, 
no child being allowed to learn English till he can read his 
own native language, and all the pupils being trained for 
the governmental or educational service. The young sheiks 
will in time succeed their fathers as rulers or fill important 
official positions. The other scholars will become clerks in 
the different departments of the Government, or teachers 
in the elementary schools to be established throughout all 
the provinces, where technical instruction will also be pro- 
vided as widely as possible. 

Northern Nigeria is not a rich country, but it contains a 
large amount of good land ; and its future is promising. 
Its imports — cotton goods, kola nuts, salt, and cigarettes 
— are steadily increasing, the largest article of imports^ 
tion — cotton goods — rising from £63,000 in 1909-10 
to £107,000 in 1910-11. Its ordinary exports of shea- 
nuts, rubber, palm oil, skins, and ostrich feathers are also 
multiplying, but are still relatively insignificant. Cotton is 
grown in considerable quantities, but not more than is con- 
sumed locally. The rich tin deposits form the only really 
great asset of the country. They have been found in more 
or less paying quantities on over 9000 square miles of ter- 
ritory ; and 41,000 acres, approximately, have been leased 
to companies between 1910 and 1913. The exports of this 
mineral rose from £26,000 in 1909-10 to £71,000 in 
1910-11, or about 1642 tons, and to 3000 tons in 1911- 
12. The completion of the railway to Bukuru will greatly 
facilitate as well as reduce the cost of exportation ; and the 
value of the industry is destined to be considerable, the 
regular yield being now about 5000 tons a year. 
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The relation of this northern country to southern Nige- 
ria has always been a source of difficulty and apprehen- 
sion to the British authorities ; and the Imperial Govern- 
ment has but recently hit upon what promises to be a 
happy and skillful solution of the problem. Southern Ni- 
geria is a richer country than its northern neighbor, though 
only one fourth its size, and it has been administered on 
quite different lines. After the union of the whole southern 
region, including the Lagos colony and protectorate, into 
one protectorate in 1906, it was divided into three prov- 
inces: the eastern, with 29,000 square miles of territory 
and headquarters at Old Calabar ; the central, comprising 
20,000 square miles with its capital at Warri ; and Lagos, 
including about 27,000 square miles of land, whose seat of 
government and that of the whole protectorate was located 
at the old seaport of the same name. Each province was 
administered by a commissioner and assistants, who ruled 
as far as possible with the aid of local chiefs and native 
councils ; and the whole protectorate was governed by a 
governor and commander-in-chief, aided by executive and 
legislative councils. The general tendency here was toward 
a direct control by British officials of all branches of the 
administration, while in the North an opposite policy had 
been followed, as far as practicable. No direct taxes were 
levied upon the natives, while the chiefs were frequently 
helped and subsidized by the Government ; but a great deal 
more had been accomplished in the construction of public 
buildings, public works, and in the establishment of a wide- 
spread system of public education, than in the North. 

Toward the end of 1911, a plan was devised for the 
amalgamation of all Nigeria into one protectorate. It was 
proposed to consolidate the northern and southern admin- 
istrations into one thoroughly reorganized and progressive 
government, under the control of one governor and com- 
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mander-in-cliief , and to divide tKe entire countiy into four 
administrative districts according to the natural and polit- 
ical boundaries, each under lieutenant-governors to whom 
the Kesidents in the different provinces should be respon- 
sible. The most workable and generally approved plan for 
the creation of these four units is : (1) The northern, in- 
cluding the most of the Mohammedan states with its capital 
at Kano ; (2) the central, comprising the territory north 
of the Benue and west to the Kaduna-Kara Rivers (west 
of Zungeru) ; (3) the western, containing the region be- 
tween the Niger, the sea, and the western frontier ; and 
(4) the eastern, embracing the district lying between the 
Niger, the Gulf of Ghiinea, and the Cameroons. The head- 
quarters of the new government will be located at some 
central point near the Niger River — preferably on the 
plateau behind Lokoja. 

In the spring of 1912, Sir Walter Edgerton who had 
been Governor of southern Nigeria for eight years, was 
transferred to British Guiana, and Sir H. H. Bell, who 
had administered northern Nigeria for some time, was made 
Governor of the Leeward Islands. The way was now open 
for the work of unification ; and in May, Sir Frederick Lu- 
gard, who had been serving as Governor of Hongkong since 
his resignation as High Commissioner of northern Nigeria 
in 1906, was appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of both northern and southern Nigeria. In August of the 
same year, John Eaglesome, C.M.G., who had been the 
Director of Public Works in northern Nigeria in 1900 and 
of the Baro-Kano Railway construction in 1907, was nomi- 
nated Director of Railways and Public Works in Nigeria. 
Sir Frederick went out to Nigeria in September, where with 
the exception of trips to London for conference with the 
home authorities he has been busily employed ever since, 
studying present conditions and preparing the way for the 
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amalgamation of the two protectorates. Meanwhile, the 
British authorities issued an Order in Council on November 
22, 1912, authorizing this unification, which was success- 
fully achieved on January 1, 1914. Sir Frederick Lugard 
became the first Grovemor-General of Nigeria, with A. G. 
Boyle as Lieutenant-Governor of the South and C. L. 
Temple, Lieutenant-Governor of the North, assisted by 
nominated Executive and General Councils. The composi- 
tion of the latter is unusual. It contains, besides the Gov- 
ernor-General and members of the Executive Council, one 
member from each of the Chambers of Commerce of Lagos 
and Calabar, one from the Chamber of Mines, four Euro- 
peans representing the commercial, shipping, mining, and 
banking interests of the country, and six natives. There is 
to he a Chief Justice appointed for the whole land and the 
entire system of justice will be reconstituted. A compre- 
hensive scheme of readjustments, in addition, is being 
worked out as rapidly as possible, which includes a consol- 
idation and reorganization of finances, some important re- 
forms affecting administration and taxation, and various 
vital improvements in the line of public works and raUroads. 
Among the last-mentioned projects, the most important is 
a new eastern railway which, starting from Port Harcourt 
at the head of the Bonny estuary, will run north through 
the central province to the coal fields of Udi, thence north- 
eastward, via Abinsi on the Benu^ and Jemma, till it forms 
a junction with the Kaduna Eiver-Bukuru branch of the 
Baro-Eano line. 

On January 1, 1913, the new Governor-General held a 
great Durbar of northern Nigerian chiefs, at which sixty- 
three emirs and rulers, representing sixty-eight different 
tribes, were present, and the representatives of many pagan 
hiU tribes were in attendance, unarmed in the presence of 
their traditional enemies. Lugard was assured by all the 
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leaders, the greatest emphasis, that everything was 

entirely satisfactory, prosperous, and peaceful.” These con- 
ditions are confirmed also in the reports of missionaries and 
officials — all testifying to the remarkable success of the 
northern Nigeria administration ; and equally satisfactory 
reports are being received from the southern district. The 
reorganization of the whole country upon ethnographical 
and geographical lines, the abolition of the old artificial 
divisions, the consolidation of governmental forces, and the 
introduction of an enlightened program of public improve- 
ments, will go far toward placing the administration of Ni- 
geria upon a permanent, progressive, and highly efficient 
basis. The beneficent effects of British control are, how- 
ever, already noticeable in all parts of the protectorate. 
The total trade of the country has risen from ^£6, 076, 339 
in 1902 to .£12,795,178 in 1911-12, of which Great Brit- 
ain’s share was over fiLEty-eight per cent. The soil of the 
southern portion, comprising the delta district and the great 
forest region behind it, is extremely fertile. The trade in 
palm oil, which is the chief product, reached the remark- 
able figure of £4,295,195 in 1911-12 ; and the exportation 
of cocoa, which was only £8,622 in 1900, amounted to 
£164,666 in the same year. There are also good harvests 
of rubber and cotton. In the northern portion there are 
some fine agricultural sections, particularly in Kano and 
Zaria, where the science of land cultivation has reached a 
high development ; and the agricultural possibilities of the 
whole protectorate are excellent. The natives are indus- 
trious, intelligent, and skillful workmen, and good traders. 
They raise sufficient quantities of all the necessities of life 
to supply the needs of their country. “ Cassava and cotton, 
indigo and sugar-cane, sweet potatoes and tobacco, onions 
and ground nuts, beans and pepper, yams and rice, accord- 
ing to the locality and suitability of the soil. The farmers 
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of a moist district will concentrate on the sugar-cane — its 
silvery, tufted, feathery crowns waving in the breeze are 
always a delight ; of a dry, on ground nuts ; those enjoying 
a rich loam, on cotton, and so on.’^ And when the work of 
unification and reconstruction is successfully achieved, Great 
Britain wiU have under her flag in West Africa — in spite 
of the fact that it is a country in no way suitable for the 
residence of white men — one of the richest jyad best ad- 
ministered protectorates in the world, with its millions of 
inhabitants prosperous and happy. The British statesmen 
have already ample reason to congratulate themselves upon 
this triumph of Ihe New Internationalism, which has demon- 
strated what admirable service a rich and civilized state 
can render an undeveloped and unenlightened people — 
oppressed by ignorance and superstition — without the de- 
struction of native ideals and institutions or the seizure of 
their rights and properties. 



CHAPTER Vni 


SOUTH AFRICAN EXPANSION AND UNION 

The term “South Africa” has been employed in such a 
variety of ways that it no longer conveys a definite impres- 
sion to the mind of the general reader. To the ordinary 
Britisher or Cape resident it means the territory included 
in the four states of the Union — Cape Colony, Natal, 
Orange River Province, and the Transvaal — and lying be- 
tween Cape Town, Durban, and the Limpopo River. For 
administrative, stragetical, geographical, and commercial 
reasons, the vast regions of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
stretching northward to Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, 
should be considered integral portions of British South 
Africa. The English residents of northern Rhodesia are in 
no haste to see their territory Enked definitely to the South 
African Union ; the citizens of the Union are apt to look 
upon the northern regions as outside the natural Emits of 
their own country. Yet, so intimate are the present rela- 
tions, and so closely are the futures of the two districts 
interwoven, that the whole region from the Cape to Tan- 
ganyika must — for some time to come at least — be re- 
garded as a geographical unit. 

The story of South Africa is one of a conflict for suprem- 
acy between two distinct poEtical ideals emanating from 
different branches of the great Teutonic family, compE- 
cated by a vexatious “ native question,” and the interposi- 
tion of an imperative expansion poEcy. The landing of Jan 
van Riebeck at Table Bay in 1652, the subsequ^t rule 
of the Dutch at the Cape for 162 years, and the coming of 
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some hundreds of Huguenots in 1688, introduced a racial 
element into the social and political life of the South Afri- 
can communities, which the British, who came into final 
possession of the colony in 1814, were inclined to minimize, 
but which has played, an all-important r&le in the history 
of the country from that day to this. 

It is to be noted that the physical characteristics and 
the political and religious ideals of the Dutch inhabitants 
of the Cape in the eighteenth century bear a striking resem- 
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blance to those of the “ Boers ” of the rdueteenth. The im- 
just and oppressive rnle of the Dutch East India Company 
and its hard-headed and selfish governors had aroused in 
the people a desire for independence and freedom from 
control. This, coupled with an innate love for the open, 
free life, a disregard for the conventionalities of life and 
the rights of others, a proud spirit of self-reliance, and a 
narrow religious morality, made them a difficult people for 
the British to handle. The long isolation of South Africa 
from European intercourse, due to the great distance and 
the lack of direct and close communication for so many 
years, placed them completely out of touch with Conti- 
nental developments and movements down quite to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. And, while Europe pro- 
gressed, the Cape practically stood stiU. 

Unfortunately the British Government did not grasp the 
salient features of the situation at the Cape when it took 
over the control of affairs. It did not approach the problem 
with sympathy, intelligence, and firnmess at the start, or 
appreciate the paramount necessity of preserving social and 
political equality and of cultivating the respect and confi- 
dence of its South African subjects. In fact, the Home 
Government never evolved any continuous and enlightened 
policy till the days of the Boer War ; but preferred to fol- 
low a sort of “hit and miss’’ plan, adjustable to circum- 
stances. “ I have never been able to discover any principle 
in our policy in South Africa,” said Sir Bartle Frere, one 
of the ablest and most popular British representatives in 
that country in the last half of the nineteenth century, 
“ except that of giving way whenever opposition or trouble 
is encountered.” The intentions of the English authorities 
were usually excellent ; but they had the happy faculty of 
doing those things most likely, not only to destroy every 
vestige of confidence in the justness and wisdom of their 
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rule, but also to antagonize the very people whose coopera- 
tion they needed. The Home Government, for instance, 
showed so much interest in the welfare of the native tribes 
and gave so much more credence to the testimony of the 
missionaries than to the reports of its regular officials dur- 
ing the first thirty years of British rule at the Cape, that 
any resident there — British or foreign — might well have 
beKeved that the philanthropic ambitions of the English 
nation were of far more importance than the welfare and 
progress of its colonies. 

When Lord Charles Somerset, the first regular British 
Governor, arrived at Cape Town in 1814, he found himselE 
ruler of an unprogressive, ill-developed, and poorly pro- 
tected region of some 120,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 60,000, of whom 17,000 were free Hottentots, 
13,000 slaves, and about 30,000 whites. The majority of 
the last-named were Dutch settlers who had won their own 
homes through a constant struggle with nature and were 
living in imminent danger from the warlike natives of the 
North. They were slave-owners and their occupation was 
chiefly agriculture, viticulture, and stock-raising. They 
lived on widely scattered farms which were worked indif- 
ferently ; but they were closely bound together by common 
ideals, language, aiid customs, as well as by a natural in- 
stinct of self-preservation and a suspicion of all govern- 
ment, with which they always associated corruption and 
autocracy. In spite of the democratic character of their 
local institutions and their general belief in the freedom of 
the individual, they had no desire to see political equality 
extended either to the blacks or to the incoming foreigners. 

No regard, however, was paid by the new rulers either 
to their preferences or their beliefs. The British considered 
that the will of the master was the dominating factor in 
the situation, and began the anglicizing of the colony at 
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once. In 1820, the first large installment — approximately 
4000 — of English settlers arrived and the next few years 
saw this number greatly augmented. In 1825, English be- 
came the ojB&cial language, its use being made obligatory in 
the law courts in 1828 ; and the Dutch form of local gov- 
ernment, in which the colonists shared in the management 
of local affairs, was replaced by a nominated legislative^ 
council in 1835 that barred Dutch and English alike from 
participation in their own government. Meanwhile, polit- 
ical equality had been extended to all free blacks in 1828 
and the slave trade abolished between the years 1833 and 
1834, the slave-owners being awarded a small compensation 
for their loss. In 1835, Sir Benjamin D^Urban, — an able 
and cautious administrator, — on the occasion of the third 
Kaffir war, advanced the frontiers to the Kei Biver and 
defended it with forts ; but Lord Glenelg committed the 
unpardonable blunder of ordering him to abandon the new 
territory, thus leaving the northern boundaries again in 
an undefended and unsettled state. Yet this was not all. 
Treaties were soon concluded with the native tribes placing 
them under the protection of the British Government, 

The situation became at last unbearable to the old set- 
tlers ; and in 1836, Pieter Eetief led the first migration of 
the Dutch farmers — known as the “Great Trek’^ — out 
of the Cape of Good Hope colony into the hinterland of 
Natal. Despairing of saving the colony from the evils that 
had fallen upon it, complaining of severe losses from the 
emancipation of slaves and the plundering of country dis- 
tricts by Kaffirs, and referring to the unjustifiable odiilm 
placed upon them by “interested and dishonest persons 
under the cloak of religion, whose testimony is believed in 
England,” Eetief, in a “Manifesto” published on Febru- 
ary 2, 1887, declared their purpose to be : the leading of a 
more quiet life, the “upholding of the principles of liberty,” 
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and the taking up of a new residence without molesting 
‘‘ any people or depriving them of the smallest property/’ ^ 
During the next ten years many thousands followed the 
first intrepid band; and by 1838, a “Republic” had been 
founded with its headquarters at Pietermaritzburg. 

But the English residents of NatalHid not wish the 
Dutch for neighbors or fellow citizens. So they persuaded 
the Home Government, which had refused to make the re- 
gion a British colony in 1835, to send out General Napier, 
who drove out the Dutch farmers in 1842 and annexed the 
district in 1843. In the same year treaties were made with 
the chieftains Moshesh and Adam Kok, which placed the 
Basutos and Griquas under British protection ; and it be- 
came at once apparent that the future policy of the British 
"'Government would center upon the control of the coast and 
the protection of the native states. However, they con- 
tinued the pressure on the Dutch trekkers forcing them 
gradually northward. Kaffraria — the district between the 
Keiskamma and the Kei Rivers — was reoccupied in 1847 
and 1848 ; and English sovereignly was extended to the 
region between the Orange and the Vaal by the defeat of 
Andries Pretorius near Boomplatz in August, 1848, who 
with his Dutch followers was forced to seek a new home 
beyond the Vaal River. But the Home Government let it 
be clearly understood that it had no intention of inaugura- 
ting a policy of territorial expansion by these moves. “It 
must be superfluous for me to disavow on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government any wish to extend the dominions 
of the Crown in South Africa,” wrote Earl Gh:ey to Sir 
Henry Pottinger in November, 1846. “Considered in them^ 
selves, such acquisitions would be not merely worthless 
in themselves but pernicious — the cause not of increased 

^ The Grahasasto'wii Journal, Fehruary 2, 1837 ; reprinted in Appendix i 
of Canals South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union, 1009, p. 296, 
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strength hut of weakness — enlarging the range of our 
responsibilities while yielding no additional resources for 
properly sustaining them/’ ^ 

Meanwhile with the increase of settlers in the Orange 
Eiver territory and in the regions beyond the Vaal, troubles 
arose between natives and the white home-seekers. Diffi- 
culties multiplied and disputes arose, culminating in the 
eighth Kaffir war of 1860-51. At length the British Gov- 
ernment decided to rid itself of the expense and responsi- 
bilities incident to all these border complications ; and on 
January 17, 1852, Earl Grey gave his approval to the Sand 
Eiver Convention, recognizing the independence of all com- 
munities north of the Vaal Eiver. Two years later, in the 
convention of February 2, 1854, Lord Aberdeen withdrew 
British sovereignty from the Orange Eiver territory, in spite 
of the fact that the majority of its ten thousand population 
did not desire independence. Through' the influence of Sir 
George Grey — Governor of C^pe Colony from 1855 to 
1862 — the Cape was given representative government ; and 
in 1856, Natal was separated from it and given its own 
representative institutions. The province of Kafifraria was 
definitely annexed to Cape Colony in 1865 ; and, through 
the assistance of Dr. Moffat, a road was opened directly 
into Bechuanaland in the interior. 

But the Dutch communities were left to shift for them- 
selves. The Orange Free State was the first to perfect an 
organized “republican” government. In 1856, Mathinus 
Pretorius united the communities of Petchef stroom, Eusten- 
burg, and Pretoria into the South African Eepublic, which 
-by 1864 included all the Dutch settlements north of the 
Vaal. Thus two rival and independent states were created 
on the north, which had to be reckoned with in every step 
that was taken in the internal development and interior 

^ Gorrespondextoe lelatiye to the state of the Elaffir tnbes, February, 1848. 
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e:3q)aiision of Britisli South Africa. In spite of the fact that 
the Orange Free State maintained friendly relations with 
the Cape Government for thirty years (largely through the 
eiBEorts of the late John Brand, its president for several 
terms beginning in 1862), conditions were always far from 
satisfactory. Jealousies and commercial rivalries constantly 
impeded the development of the colonies, which was very 
slow at the best. Custom houses were maintained on every 
frontier; and the relations of four independent states, each 
striving to get on at the expense of the others, were fre- 
quently strained and antagonistic. The financial and adminis- 
trative difficulties were great in all the colonies; and the 
situation was not improved by the intimate assistance of 
the imperial representatives in Natal and Cape Colony, and 
by the placing of the direction of native affairs throughout 
• South Africa in the hands of a British High Commissioner. 
In general, conditions contrasted favorably with those in 
the American colonies, when the complete failure of the 
Confederation necessitated the formation of the present 
Union. 

Sir George Grey was the one British statesman to grasp 
the real situation and suggest a possible solution. Bealizing 
that the colonies were of necessity interdependent and in 
need of a common commercial and fiscal policy, he became 
convinced that ‘‘federal union alone’’ could bring relief, 
^d he urged in March, 1857, a treaty of alliance between 
Cape Colony and the Orange Free State. Finally, on No- 
vember 19, 1858, he sent an imperative dispatch ^ to the 
Home Government earnestly advocating the union of Cape 
Colony, Natal, and the Orange Free State into a federal 
government with a representative congress, a responsible 
cabinet, and an appointive governor who should replace the 
High Commissioner. Each state was to retain its inde^ 
1 Reprinted in Appendix n of 0ana*s South Africa^ p. 298. 
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pendence and tlie control of its own local affairs. The time 
was, indeed, ripe for such a move ; the administrations all 
willing, and the people as a whole favorable. No plan better 
suited to the general needs of the country and to the special 
interests of the iudividual communities could have been de- 
vised. And it would have made possible the organization of 
a sound South African government, which in time would have 
proved seM-supporting and prosperous, and thus relieved the 
imperial authorities of many worries and responsibilities. 

Yet ^ Sir George failed to convince the leaders in Eng- 
land. To his first suggestions the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies replied : “I must remind you that the policy of recog- 
nizing by treaiy the formation of independent states on the 
frontiers of British possessions by emigrant British subjects, 
and thus raising an effectual barrier to the system of con- 
tinual and indefinite expansion of those frontiers towards 
the interior, has now been for some time established.’’ And 
to his demand for union, Sir Bulwer Lytton answered: 
“ After weighing the arguments which you have adduced. 
Her Majesty’s Government are not prepared to depart from 
the settled policy of their predecessors by advising the re- 
sumption of British sovereignty -in any shape over the 
Qrangfe Free State.” Sir George was soon after recalled and 
all chance of union postponed for a quarter of a century. 

, By 1871, conditions had changed and Her Majesty’s 
Government had experienced a “ change of heart.” The dis- 
covery of the diamond mines between 186 9 and 1871 brought 
a large influx of British and other settlers and transformed 
the economic and sobial status in the outlying provinces of 
South Africa. On October 27, 1871, the district of Griqua- 
land, including the chief diamond mines, the ownership of 
which was in dispute between the Cape and Transvaal 
authprities, was awarded to Great Britain in the decision 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, based on the claims 
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of Nicholas W aterboer, — a Grriquan leader, — and annexed. 
In the same year, Sir Henry Barkly, Governor of Cape 
Colony and High Commissioner from 1871 to 1877, asked 
the Home Government if it would take the question of 
forming a union in South Africa under advisement. Lord 
Kimberley replied on November 16, giving a general assent 
and asking that the presidents of the Dutch or Boer Ee- 
publics (as they were beginning to be called) be approached 
on the subject. In these states conditions were far from 
satisfactory and troubles were numerous and increasing. In 
the Transvaal the independent rule had proved a failure. 
The government was practically bankrupt and the leaders 
divided and selfish. Added to these difficulties, there was 
constant friction between the Boer farmers and the native 
tribes — particularly the Zulus of Natal who were on the 
verge of revolt. 

Lord Carnarvon, who took over the direction of the 
Foreign Office at this juncture, believed that the security 
and pubhe order of South Africa — constantly endangered 
by conditions in the Transvaal and on the borders — im- 
peratively demanded the formation of a union. So con- 
vinced was he of the merits of his plan as a panacea for all 
the troubles of that coimtry that he was prepared to force 
the different states into line if necessary. In 1874, and 
again in 1876, he sent out James Anthony Froude, the 
historian, on a special mission of investigation, summoned 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone — a great authority on native 
affairs — to England to give advice, and finally held a gen- 
eral conference on the question in London, to which he un- 
fortunately permitted himself to nominate all the South 
African representatives. After due deliberation and the 
passage of the Permissive Federation Bill ” to enable the 
colonies of South Africa to unite, Carnarvon appointed 
Shepstone Special Commissioner to the Transvaal toward 
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the end of 1876. He was ordered to make a full inquiry 
into the origin, nature, and circumstances ” of the “ griev- 
ous disturbances — in the territories adjacent to our colonies 
in South Africa,” and authorked to annex such territories 
provided it was “ necessary, in order to secure the peace and 
safety of our said colonies, and of our subjects elsewhere.” 

Sir Theophilus reached Pretoria on January 22, 1877 ; 
and, after being fully convinced by personal investigation 
and by letters of the necessity for union, he annexed the 
Transvaal in the name of Great Britain on April 12. Un- 
fortunately, though able to place his hand to the plough, 
Shepstone lacked the ability of directing it safely through 
the furrows of trouble and discontent that lay before it. 
He is described by Prere as a “ shrewd, observant, silent, 
self-contained, immobile man — having a vast fund of use- 
ful information i£ one could get at it.” His popularity and 
ability as a native administrator naturally handicapped him 
as a ruler of the Boers. But he seems to have been lacking 
in initiative, energy, force, and the ability to win the con- 
fidence of the Boer farmers, the majority of whom were 
unsympathetic with the move for annexation. And he failed 
completely both in setting up a successful regime in place 
of the one he destroyed and in redeeming his promises to 
the Boer leaders made when the new administration began. 
Trouble ensued from the start. The discontented politi- 
cians, instead of being admitted to places in the new regime 
and treated with a firm and just hand, were permitted to 
intrigue and organize for the recovery of independence. 
Kruger and Joubert were even allowed to set out for Lon- 
don in 1879 to ask for seK-government. ‘^It was not the^ 
annexation,” wrote Prere to his wife in 1879, ‘‘ so much asf 
the neglect to fulfill the promises and anticipations held 
out by Shepstone when he took over the government, that 
has stirred up the great mass of the Boers and given a 
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handle to agitators.” Colonel Owen Lanyon, — a brusque 
and tactless administrator, — who succeeded Sir Theophilus 
in 1879, was equally unsuccessful in an attempt to rule by 
force and’ oppression. 

Fortunately, in the mean time, Lord Carnarvon, in the 
pursuit of his scheme for union, had called Sir Bartle 
j^^jErom a distinguished service in India to be Grovernor 
ofv3ape Colony and High Commissioner. He was pre- 
eminently fitted for the work of reconstruction and recon- 
ciliation, by reason of his extensive experience, practical 
common sense, judgment, and tact. He visited Natal and 
the Transvaal, grasped the salient points of the situation 
at once, and won the confidence of all classes of settlers. 
“ Any attempt to give back or restore the Boer Eepublic 
in the Transvaal,” he wrote in 1879, “ must lead to anarchy 
and failure. . . . There is no escaping from the responsi- 
bility which has been already incurred ever since the Eng- 
lish flag was planted on the castle here. All our real dif- 
ficulties have arisen, and still arise, from attempting to 
evade or shift this responsibility. . . . Your object is not 
conquest, but simply supremacy up to Delagoa Bay. Thisb. 
will have to be asserted some day, and the assertion will 
not become easier by delay,” If he had been given a free 
hand and been firmly supported by the Home Government, 
there is no doubt that Sir Bartle could have brought about 
an adjustment of the situation acceptable alike to Boers 
and British. The success of his efforts was thwarted by a 
serious reversal in native affairs and the triumph of Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberals in the English elections of 187 9, 
who were committed by their campaign speeches to inde- 
pendence for the Boers and who represented that section 
of the British public which opposed imperial expansion and 
understood but little of the real situation in the colonies. 
Nothing is more pathetic in the annals of Africa than tfaa 
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fall of Sir Bartle, at whose departure strong men wept, and 
the reversal of whose policy entailed disaster and trouble 
for many years to come on the British Government. 

Just at the moment when Frere was getting a firm hold 
on the situation, Cetywayo, — the Zulu king, — assisted by 
his neighbor, Sikukuni (the Transvaal chief), declared 
war. Sir Bartle, realizing clearly that trouble with the 
natives would never cease until they were compelled to 
respect the British authorities, planned to force the 
chieftains into submission by a well-arranged display of 
force. While the High Commissioner, Shepstone, and 
Henry Bulwer (Lieutenant-Governor) of Natal were mak- 
ing every effort to win over Cetywayo, and the British 
forces were being moved along the Zulu frontier, the troops 
of Lord Chelmsford were drawn into an engagement at 
Isandlwana on January 20, 1879, by Ceiywayo’s Impis, 
and terribly defeated. Frere, whose policy was unpopular 
at home, but who was in no way responsible for this defeat, 
was recalled to Cape Colony and left for home on Septem- 
ber 15, 1880. Sir Hercules Robinson succeeded him as 
High Commissioner and as Governor of the Cape ; and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was sent with a large force to settle^ 
Zululand,” which he did in 1879 and 1880 most effectively.^ 

Meanwhile conditions had gone from bad to worse in the 
Transvaal The Boers, disgusted with the vacillating policy 
of the home officials, lost all confidence in the integrity of 
the Liberal party leaders, who, now that they were finally 
in office, seemed to have forgotten the burning appeals of 
their campaign for Transvaal independence.^ They became 

^ Now there is hut one cry, ‘ We will haye no imperial help I ^ Why ia 
this ? We have lost confidence in a Government who oonld play with onr 
welfare, and among the many injuries done ns, the greatest was to remove 
from among ns a ruler such as Yonr EzoeUenoy was.’’ Madame de Wet to 
Frere on November 16, 1880, reprinted in J. Martinean’s Life and Cor^ 
Tesp<mdenu of the Kiffht Hon. Sir Bartle Frere. 
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at length suspicious of every word or move of the Foreign 
Office, and on April 12, 1879, some twelve hundred of 
them started a revolt near Pretoria, demanding independ- 
ence, Prere promptly held a meeting with the leaders — 
Ejuger, Jouhert, and M. Pretorius — and averted any 
serious outbreak for a time. But his recall shortly after- 
wards and the attempt of Lanyon to collect taxes from the 
“ passive resisters ” by force was the last straw. The sei- 
zure of Piet Bezuidenhout’s ox wagon in default of taxes 
on November 11, 1880, was made an occasion for open 
revolt ; and on December 16, 1880, the Boers proclaimed 
a republic at Paardekraal. Kruger and M. Pretorius were 
nominated executives, Joubert being chosen commander-in- 
chief of the military forces ; and an appeal to arms followed. 

When the British tried, by the use of troops, to compel 
the Boer farmers to remain within the empire, they were 
twice defeated, and finally suflfered a disastrous blow 5t 
Majuba Hill on February 27, 1881, where Sir George 
P. Colley’s army — unexpectedly engaged — was defeated 
and he himself slain. The news caused great excitement 
and chagrin in England. Demands for the retrieval of Brit- 
ish honor were heard on all sides. Suddenly the British 
government changed its mind. Sir Evelyn Wood, in ac- 
cordance with instructions from England, concluded a tena- 
porary peace on March 22, which was ultimately trans- 
formed into a permanent treaty at the Convention of 
Pretoria on August 3, 1881,^ and the London Conference 
of February* 27, 1884.^ The independence of the Trans- 
vaal Eepublic was recognized. It was not to tax foreigners 
more than burghers or attempt to extend its borders ; nor 
was it to make treaties with other nations, except the 
Orange Free State, without the approval of Great Britain*. 

1 JBrit ParL Papers, 1881, South Africa, cd. 2998. 

2 Ibid., 1884, South Africa, cd. 3914. 
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EeKgious freedom, and the earlier regulations against slav- 
ery were to be enforced ; and certain well-defined provi- 
sions providing for the protection of the natives and their 
property rights were added. Thus were all difficulties ad- 
justed and the problem of the Transvaal solved ; but at what 
a cost to the honor and to the interests of Great Britain 
in South Africa ! ! Gladstone gave rein to his “ change of 
lieart too late. The Liberal leaders gave, under compul- 
sion, what they had refused repeatedly to permit earlier. 
There were undoubtedly good grounds for giving the Boer 
farmers their own government and their own state under 
British suzerainty ; but this was neither the time nor the 
way in which it best could be accomplished. It was a great 
political blunder which had to be rectified years later at a 
great sacrifice of men and money. And it was a tremen- 
dous blow to British prestige in South Africa, giving simul- 
taneously an enormous impetus to the development of Boer 
ideals of exclusiveness and independence. 

During the next quarter of a century, three new factors 
intervened to change completely the situation in South 
Africa. The first of these was the inauguration of a move- 
ment to secure the union of South Africa upon the basis of 
local independence and cooperation, yet under the British 
flag. It was started at the first congress of the “ Afrikander 
Bond,” held at Graaff Eeinet in 1882, and ardently cham- 
pioned by the Bond, which comprised all the Boers and 
pro-Boers in all the colonies, and by its able leader (after 
1883), the late Mr. Hofmeyr. The Farmers’ Protective 
Society of Cape Colony joined the Bond in 1883 ; and soon 
a lively agitation for a customs union was set on foot. In 
1889, Cape Colony and the Orange Free State perfected a 
zoUverein, which was joined by Basutoland in 1891, by 
southern Khodesia in 1898, and by Natal in 1899. The 
Transvaal alone held aloof. There is little doubt that, if 
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that republic bad been ruled by open-minded and concili- 
atory statesmen and had participated actively in this move- 
ment, a real union might have been ultimately attained in 
South Africa without conflict or serious friction. 

The second factor was the economic revolution which 
began with the discovery of diamonds between 1869 and 
1872, but was given a tremendous stimulus by the gold dis- 
coveries on the Blaap fields, the Witwatersrand, and the Eand 
near Johannesburg,^ and by the railway competition of the 
early nineties. The finding of gold brought into the country 
^ — particularly the Transvaal — a great influx of English 
and other foreigners, who soon threatened to outnumber 
the original white inhabitants. Their presence affected ma- 
terially the whole social and political situation, bringing at 
the same time a tremendous increase to the financial and 
commercial wealth of the community. By 1891, the Natal 
Government, with some outside assistance, had completed 
their line from Durban to the Transvaal frontier. The 
Cape Bailroad — a sharp competitor — pushed its line to 
the edge of the Transvaal by May, 1892, with the assist- 
ance of the Government and the consent of the Orange 
Free State, and completed its connections with the chief 
ports of Cape Colony in September of the same year. Mean- 
while, the Netherlands South African Company started a 
line from Louren 9 o Marques on Portuguese territory, 
which was brought successfully into the Eand in May, 
1894. The Transvaal Government, which owned a ma- 
terial interest in this latter line, attempted to turn all the 
traffic to this shorter road to the coast ; and it was only the 
interference of the Home Government that secured for 
the railways of Natal and the Cape an entrance to the 
Transvaal on anything like an equal commercial basis. The 
building of these railway lines, however, proved a great 
stimulus to the trade and development of the country. 

1 The gold production rose from ;e84,710 in 1886 to £8,608,821 in 1896, 
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The third element, which played an important role in 
the changing conditions of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, was the transformation in the colonial policy of 
the British authorities. Aroused hy their reverses at the 
hands of the Transvaal Boers, the serious native troubles 
between 1879 and 1884, and the entrance of Germany into 
Southwest Africa in 1884, the English leaders were con- 
vinced that a sound and definite policy should be elabo- 
rated in the conduct of South African affairs. They were 
very slow, however, in determining the main principles to 
be followed. The Conservative party, which after 1885 re- 
naained in power most of the time till the end of the cen- 
tury, decided at length upon two leading features of their 
program : protection of natives and native states, and free- 
dom of action for the Transvaal Government, as long as it 
did not interfere in native afiPairs or attempt to extend its 
territory. This was soon evident from the recognition of 
the ‘‘New Kepublic” formed by Dinizulu — son of Cety- 
wayo — in 1886 and added to the Transvaal, the establish- 
ment of the Basutoland and Bechuanaland protectorates 
in 1884 and 1885, and the annexation of Kaffraria to Cape 
Colony during the years 1890 to 1892, together with the' 
passage of the Glen Grey Act for the protection of its 
black inhabitants in 1894. The creation of the two native 
protectorates, followed as it was by the issuance of a charter 
in 1889 to the British South African Company, which pro- 
posed to carry British sovereignty into the extensive ter- 
ritories of the Matabeles and the Mashonas north of the 
Limpopo River, had a still further significance. It marked 
the conversion of the British Government to a policy of 
ijolonial expansion. Pressed on aU sides by the lively am- - 
bitions and competition of other European powers, Great 
Britain was forced to participate in the general forward 
movement for African colonies ; but she did so with great 
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hesitation and deliberation. For the moment she remained 
content with issuing permits to commercial companies^ 
such as the British Nigerian, South African, and East 
African Companies, to mark out and occupy those hinter- 
lands most desirable for her future control. 

Meanwhile, matters in the Transvaal had taken on a se- 
rious aspect. The old burghers, or the more conservative 
element of that Boer community, held control of the gov- 
ernment. Their leaders were not only extremely cautious, 
but also narrow-minded and suspicious of all outsiders and 
new things. They favored high tariffs and an exclusive 
policy, disdaining all suggestions of customs or federal 
union not in strict conformity with their own ideals. They 
were as hostile to the neighboring states, in many ways, as 
they were to the ever-increasing number of foreigners who 
took up their residence within the Transvaal. The presence 
of these “Uitlanders,” as they were called by the farmers, 
was most distasteful to the old burghers, who feared these 
immigrants and considered them interlopers and ^‘pol- 
luters of the country.” President Kruger was the personi- 
fication of the old Boer ideals, and, as such, stanchly sup- 
ported md respected by a strong f oUowmg. He was an able 
leader and a shrewd politician, possessing a sincere devo- 
tion to his country and its interests. But he was lacking 
in education and breadth of view, and permitted his own 
prejudices and his ambitions for his own people to override 
an ordinarily sound judgment. He and his friends seemed 
obsessed with the idea that every move by the colonial 
or imperial authorities was part and parcel of a deep-laid 
plot to steal the Transvaal from the Boers. 

To secure his aims and the preservation of Boer control, 
Mr. Kruger descended ultimately to questionable methods; 
but he began by laying obstacles in the XJitlanders’ path 
toward the suffrage. In 1882, the period of residence 
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necessary to qualify for citizensliip was raised from one 
to five years and in July, 1887, the same prerequisite, 
together with the requirement of membership in a Protes- 
tant church, was laid down for all candidates to the Volks- 
raad. Finally, in 1889, the franchise was limited to persons 
bom in the Kepublic; and in 1893, the approval in writing 
of the burghers in the ward where the candidate resided, 
together with the consent of the President, the executive 
body and the First Baad, were made necessary to the issu- 
ance of citizenship papers. In this way the party of Mr. 
Kruger and his friends retained control of the government 
and successfully prevented the aliens, of whom there were 
some 48,000 in the Transvaal by 1890 and over 100,000 
by 1895, from participation in political affairs. 

This would not have been a serious matter, even though 
the Uitlanders did possess sixty-three per cent of the land, 
ninety per cent of the personal property, and were paying 
ninety-five per cent of the taxes (as was claimed on good 
authority), if the country had been ably and equitably ad- 
ministered. But this was not the case. The conditions of life 
in the neighborhood of the mines were frequently distress- 
ing and irritating ; and little was done to improve them. It 
is true many of the newcomers were not the most desirable 
material for citizens. Violent acts by some of the more radi- 
cal members brought the whole body under suspicion ; and 
no one would have criticized a fair-minded government that 
sought to protect itself from the evils of a precipitate adop- 
tion of unrestricted manhood suffrage. In fact, the better 
element of the foreign population cared little for citizen- 
ship, and would have given the Transvaal authorities no 
serious trouble if the proper protection for life, property, 
personal and corporate interests had been forthcoming. On 
the contrary, troubles and conflicts^ between Boers and 
aliens were constant and increasing. In addition to in- 

^ Rednoed some years later to two years. 
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creasing tlie taxes upon tte industries at every opportunity, 
*many serious and vexatious restrictions were laid upon trade 
and the corporations, while little was done by the Govern- 
ment to promote the commerce and economic development 
of the Transvaal. Hollanders and other foreigners were 
often given the preference over the British residents ; and 
numerous instances of official graft, peculation, and favor- 
itism came to light. British subjects were even comman- 
deered for service in the Transvaal army without recourse ; 
and only the kindness of the wealthier ITitlanders prevented 
great suffering among families deprived of their bread- 
winners. The advice of President Brand of the Orange 
Free State, “If you wish to govern the strangers success- 
fully, make friends with them,” was ignored ; but every 
move of the aliens toward reform, either through the bal- 
lot or other means, was looked upon as a plot to seize the 
Transvaal for Britain. 

For some time the leading capitalists declined to have 
anything to do with politics or to assist the foreign resi- 
dents to secure the franchise. In the early nineties, it be- 
came impossible longer to ignore the situation; and in 
1892, the Transvaal National Union was formed with the 
assistance of some capitalists, for the purpose of protecting 
the rights and interests of the alien population. In 1893, 
Kruger was reelected president by an official majority of 
800 out of 15,000 votes, and his election was approved 
by the Volksraad, although the facts seem to show that 
Joubert — the reform candidate — actually received a ma- 
jority of the ballots. All hope of real reform seemed now 
indefinitely postponed; and “hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” Conditions remaining unchanged and no signs 
of improvement in sight, the leading Uitlanders in Johan- 
nesburg were encouraged to consider plans for securing 
control of the administration by strategy or force. 
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Mr, Khodes discussed an action of this sort with Mr. 
Lionel Phillips, chairman of the National Union, in De- 
cember, 1894, and sent Mr. Beit in June, 1896, to Johan- 
nesburg to consult with the alien leaders and assist in work- 
ing out a suitable plan. Between August and October, Mr. 
Rhodes, who was then Prime Minister of Cape Colony, went 
in person to the Transvaal, and a general scheme was out- 
lined. But the Uitlanders disagreed. Some favored the use 
of force and the placing of the Transvaal under the British 
flag. Others, more conservative, preferred to secure reform 
and self-government within the Transvaal from Johannes- 
burg as a center. “We don’t want any row,” wrote Mr. 
Lionel Phillips to Messrs. Beit and Wemher on July 15, 
1894. “Our trump card is a fund of <£10,000 to £15,000 
to improve the Raad.” ^ 

Binding it practically impossible either to reconcile these 
conflicting elements or to secure a necessary working co- 
operation among the leaders, the great imperialist aban- 
doned for the moment all hope of immediate action. One 
of his chief aids, however, thought otherwise and launched 
the movement, while his colleagues in Johannesburg hesi- 
tated and the world was unsuspecting. Dr. Jameson — 
familiarly known throughout South Africa as “Dr. Jim” 
— who during the past four years had met with unprece- 
dented success as administrator for the South African Com- 
pany in southern Rhodesia, had concentrated some six hun- 
dred of the company’s police near the western border of the 
Transvaal, under the suggestion of Mr. Rhodes, to assist 
the Uitlanders if necessary. On December 29, 1895, he 
started these troops on the historic but ill-starred “Raid” 
to Johannesburg, which ended so abruptly and ignomini- 
ously at Krugersdorf four days later. “I received so many 

^ Printed, mtlj other letters from Mr. PhiUips in Appendix 0 of Scohlo 
and Abercromhie^s The Bise and Fall of Srugerismy 19CX), p. 274. 
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messages from day to day, now telling me to come, then to 
delay starting, that I thought it best to make up their minds 
for them, before the Boers could get together,” ^ said Jame- 
son to Lady Sarah Wilson a few days later. But he had 
underestimated the real strength of his adversaries, and was 
unawai'e of their quiet but effective preparations to head off 
such a movement, while the aliens in the Transvaal were not 
sufficiently united, organized, or prepared to be of any real 
assistance to him. He and his fellow officers who were cap- 
tured at Krugersdorf were sent immediately to England for 
trial ; but the Johannesburg leaders, who surrendered a few 
days later, — January 7, — were tried and sentenced to 
death as rebels. Kruger, however, imder pressure from the 
Home Government and appeased by a congratulatory tele- 
gram from Emperor William of Germany, commuted their 
sentences to heavy fines. 

The ‘‘Eaid,”2 was one of those movements which are 
condoned if they succeed, but, if failure results, condemn 
those connected with them to unmitigated censure and dis- 
approval. The well-deserved popularity of Cecil Ehodes 
and Dr. Jameson (the former had been as popular with the 
Boers as with the British) disappeared in a day; and both 
lost their positions as public officials and political leaders 
— Mr. Ehodes voluntarily, though he managed to save the 
South African Company from dissolution. If it had suc- 
ceeded, it would no doubt have transferred the control of 
the Transvaal from the old burghers to the Uitlanders and 
have prevented the Boer War of 1899 to 1901. But its 
failure reacted in such a way as to remove practically every 
chance of reconciliation between Boer and British interests 
in South Africa. Eace feeling was embittered and the Boer 

> Lstdy Ssirah Wilson, South African Memories, 1909, p. 86. 

2 Brit. Pari. Papers, 1897, So.Af.Bep., od. 8380, 8404, 8423. Brit. Pari. 
Papers, 1899, So. Af. Bq>., cd. 9343, 9607, 9521, 9630. ArOi. Dip., 1896, 
toL I, pt. □, pp. 121-23. 
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contempt for English author% and suspicion of British 
honor and integrity increased. All the Boer interests of 
South Africa were drawn together; and the Transvaal 
leaders were given a most effective argument for their 
charges of aggression and discrimination on the part of the 
Cape Government and the imperial authorities. Boer am- 
bition advanced by leaps and bounds ; and the serious con- 
flict which now ensued between the two national forces was 
brought on — next to the mistaken diplomacy of Kruger 
himself — ^ through the agency of this ill-advised military 
expedition. 

The policy of Mr. Kruger and his friends embraced 
three main issues ; control of the Transvaal administration, 
freedom from British suzerainty, and advancement of Boer 
unity in South Africa as rapidly as possible. On March 17, 
1896, a defensive and offensive alKance^ was concluded 
with President Steyn, of the Orange Free State ; and the 
following year the President of the Transvaal repudiated 
the overlordship of Great Britain, while bidding strenu- 
ously for the friendship of foreign states like Holland and 
Germany. “ In the convention of 1881 the suzerainty was 
mentioned, but not in the treaty of 1884. It has therefore 
ceased to exist, . . said Mr. Kruger to the Volksraad on 
August 26, 1897. On the other hand, I recognize the 
right of England to oppose, within six months, treaties 
made between the Transvaal and foreign powers.” And 
his interpretation was unanimously approved by the popu- 
lar assembly. The British Government, however, steadily 
refused to recognize this view of their relationship to the 
Boer Republic, and tried every means to secure a reas- 
onable and mutually satisfactory understanding on the 
question. 

Relations were strained still further by the attitude of 
^ Arch Dip., 1897, vol. i, pt. n, pp, 118-21. 
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the Transvaal authorities toward the British residents o£ 
that country. Aroused and irritated by the “ Eaid,” Mr. 
Kruger and his supporters were determined thereafter to 
bold the foreign element in complete control. On Septem- 
ber 28, 1896, the Alien Expulsion Act. was passed, empow- 
ering the President and Executive Council to expel any 
alien from the state who was in any way a danger to the 
public peace. 

Two days earlier, a press law^ had been enacted giv- 
ing the Executive the right to prohibit the circulation of 
all printed matter which he should consider a menace to the 
peace and morals of the Eepublic. And in November, 
1896, a further alien law was decreed by the Volksraad 
requiring all foreigners entering the country to be provided 
with passports showing that they possessed proper means of 
support or were in a position to obtain such by work. The 
British Government protested in vain against this discrim- 
inating legislation; and the consistent, conciliatory efforts 
of Sir Hercules Eobinson and Sir Alfred Milner (who was 
appointed High Commissioner in May, 1897) were una- 
vailing to secure any proper recognition of the rights and 
interests of the British residents. At length the chief, and 
practically the only, safeguard of these residents was re- 
moved in 1897, when the Volksraad was permitted to over- 
ride the decisions of Judge Kotze of the Supreme Court — 
a proceeding with which Mr. Kiuger had threatened Mr. 
Kotze as early as 1895.^ 

It was no longer possible for the British Government to 
ignore the conditions existing in the Transvaal. The TJit- 
lander Association in Pretoria petitioned the Home Gov- 

1 Briu ParL Papers^ 1897, So, Af, cd. 8423, p. 6. 

^ In an interview on September 7, a “ Memorandum ” of wbicb was made 
at tbe time by Eotze and witnessed to by Paul Mare and a notary public. 
Printed in Appendix H of Scoble and Abercrombie’s The Bise and Fall qf 
Erugerismf p. 292. 
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ernment in 1897. After the reelection of Kruger in 1897, 
and the killing of an Englishman named Edgar hy a Boer 
policeman, a monster petition signed by 21,000 people 
was forwarded in March, 1899, to Queen Victoria. Some- 
thing more must he done than the issuance of protests. 
It was finally decided to use pressure, upon the advice of 
Sir Alfred Milner, who wired on May 4, 1899, asking for 
some ‘‘striking proof of the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government not to be ousted from its position.” “The 
only condition on which they (the two principal white 
races) can live in harmony and the country progress,” he 
added, “ is equality all around. South ALfrica can prosper 
imder two, three, or six governments, but not under two 
absolutely conflicting social and political systems. . . . The 
attempt to remedy the hundred and one wrongs springing 
from a hopeless system by taking up isolated cases is per- 
fectly vain. It may easily lead to war, but will never lead to 
real improvement. The true remedy is to strike at the root 
of all these injuries — the political importance of the in- 
jured. ... It seems a paradox, but it is true that the only 
effective way of protecting our subjects is to help them to 
cease to be our subjects. The admission of IJitlanders to a 
fair share of political power would no doubt give stability 
to the Eepublic, but it would at the same time remove 
most of our causes of difference with it, and modify, and 
in the long run entirely remove, that intense suspicion and 
bitter hostility to Great Britain which at present domi- 
nates its internal and external policy. The case for inter- 
vention is overwhelming.” 

At the suggestion of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Alfred met 
President Kruger in a conference at Bloemfontein lasting 
from May 31 to June 6 ; but no agreement was reached. 
Hofmeyr and Abraham Pisher were sent to Pretoria to 
use their influence with the Executive and the Volksraad ; 
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and an offer to submit the differences to a joint commission 
for settlement was made by England. All in vain. The 
only compromise to which Mr. Kruger would listen was his 
own impossible, arrogant, and dictatorial proposal on August 
18 : To give the aliens the franchise after five years’ resi- 
dence, provided Great Britain dropped her claim of suze- 
rainty and agreed not to interfere again in Transvaal affairs, 
but to submit all future disputes to arbitration. Such a 
demand no self-respecting nation could consider for a mo- 
ment. Certainly England could not afford to see the Ma- 
juba mistake committed a second time if South Africa was 
ever to be dominated by the Anglo-Saxon race. It was hot 
for her to be the aggressor, however ; and she waited in 
dignified patience the onslaught of the leaders of the Boers, 
who had sowed the seeds of discord and were now to reap 
the whirlwind. On September 27, 1899, the Orange Free 
State voted for joint action with the Transvaal Boers ; and, 
after issuing an ultimatum to Great Britain on the 9th, 
demanding a withdrawal of her troops from the frontier, 
the Boer forces invaded Natal and Cape Colony on Octo- 
ber 12. 

The events of the Boer War are too well known to be 
detailed here.^ There could be but one result of such a con- 
flict ; and Great Britain, who suffered some serious reverses 
in the beginning, demonstrated the superiority of her arms 
and saved her good name in the end through the genius of 
Lords Eoberts and Kitchener, after she had learned to re- 
spect the courage, the dogged perseverance, and the skill 
of her undaunted opponents. We resume our story with 
the signing of the treaty of peace at Pretoria on May 81, 
1902.2 It was a remarkable treaty, for never before had a 
conquering power meted out, in a spirit of friendly gener- 

1 See R^ort of Com. on the War^ 1903, cd. It89, 1'TOO, 1191. 

2 Arch. Dtp., 1902, vol. n, pt. m, pp. 2^1-84. 
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osity, such favorable terms to a subjected people. At the 
opening of the negotiations, the Boer leaders tried to retain 
their independence and to secure a share in the settlenaent 
of all important local matters, such as internal reforms, the 
franchise, the language question, economic development, etc. 
They offered to surrender all control over foreign affairs if 
permitted to retain these national rights and privileges ; but 
Great Britain remained firm and dictated the terms of peace. 
This was necessary, not only in the interests of British su- 
premacy and self-respect, but also to cultivate a feeling of 
confidence and respect for the English Government in the 
minds and hearts of the Boers themselves, who had harbored 
so long sentiments of distrust and contempt toward the 
dominant race of South Africa. The British authorities, 
moreover, rightly insisted upon the retention in their own 
hands of all political power, both in national and local 
affairs. This was imperative, not only in the interests of the 
Transvaal and Orange Eiver Colonies, but in those of the 
whole of South Africa as well. The future development of 
the two revolting states and of the rest of South Africa, as 
well as the relations between the Home Government and 
these colonial units, demanded that the affairs of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colonies should be directed by a 
powerful and unbiased hand, tempered firmly by justice, 
intelligence, and patience, for some years to come. It is not 
always wise to submit entirely to the mercy of the con- 
queror, but the Boer leaders, having no other alternative 
and trusting the word of the British authorities, signed the 
terms of peace, after these had been approved by their peo- 
ple. The results have justified this submission and this 
trust. 

In the treaty of Pretoria, provision was made for the 
surrender of the Boer armies and for a general amnesty for 
all burghers, both inside and outside of the Transvaal and 
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tlte Orange River Colonies, who had participated in the 
struggle. The two states were to be placed under a British 
military government ; but a civil administration, followed 
by local autonomy, was to be introduced as soon as prac- 
ticable. No one was to be deprived of liberty or property, 
and no special tax for the payment of the costs of the war 
was to be levied. The Dutch language would be taught 
in the schools and used in the courts, but the question 
of the franchise was postponed, dependent upon later de- 
velopments. In addition, the British Government offered 
to furnish £3,000,000, together with a number of expert 
ofBicials, to assist the people in resettling and restoring their 
lands and to care for the poor and helpless. Additional 
money would be loaned for two years without interest, and 
thereafter at three per cent, to assist the Boer farmers in 
procuring seeds, implements and other necessities for the 
reopening of the lands and the resumption of ordinary oc- 
cupations. 

AU these promises the British authorities kept well. On 
June 21, 1902, the great work of repatriation began and 
in a little over eight months’ time about 200,000 old burgh- 
ers had been transported to their homes, fed and cared for, 
and assisted in planting their first crop. This colossal un- 
dertaking was carried out successfully in spite of the diffi- 
culties of transportation, the condition of the countiy, and 
the winter season, through the medium of Central Repatria- 
tion Boards in each colony and local District Commission- 
ers, all of whom displayed great energy, diligence, and 
resourcefulness. Many officials of the neighboring colonies 
gave material assistance and took a great interest in the 
work, Lord Milner himself traveling two thousand miles to 
oversee the direction of the operations personally. The ex- 
pense of the movement was enormous, some £9,000,000 
being paid out by the British Government during this 
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period, wMch included the ^^£3, 000, 000 given to the Boer 
famines and £2,000,000 distributed among the British 
subjects and others, who had suffered by the war. 

The military government, established by the proclama- 
tions of Lord Roberts and the letters patent of August 2, 
1901, was replaced in the Orange River Colony on June 
23 and in the Transvaal on September 23,^ 1902, by civil 
administrations consisting of a governor, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, executive and legislative councils — all appointed 
through the imperial authorities. The work of this new 
regime was excellent. By 1904, the people were again set- 
tled on their homesteads and over 1,132,000 acres were 
allotted to some 666 new settlers, of whom 435 were Brit- 
ish. Roads were built, public works started, industries re- 
opened, police forces organized, and considerable progress 
made in education and in the construction of schools. Local 
government, which had always been too largely under the 
control of the central authorities, was revived upon a sound 
and equitable basis, and a steady political development took 
place. At length a strong sentiment in favor of self-rule 
arose, which soon took on a definite form. In the beginning 
of 1906, there were three parties in the field advocating 
responsible gbvemment, the most important of which was 
“ Het Volk,’’ or the people’s party, organized in January, 
1905, composed almost entirely of Boers. The British au- 
thorities were not long in recognizing that the time had 
come to give the two recalcitrant colonies some form of local 
autonomy. Late in March, 1906, draft constitutions were 
drawn up with the cooperation of Lord Milner; but, owing 
to the necessity for a further investigation and the firm 
conviction of some of the British statesmen that nothing 
short of complete home rule would fit the case, the final 
letters patent authorizing the new administrations were not 
^ Brit Farl Papers^ 1903, Transvaal No, 5, cd. 1463, 1561, 2400. 
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issued until De'eember 6, 1906, for the Transvaal aud June 
5, 1907, for tlie Orange Eiver Colony.^ 

The gOTemment in each colony under the new regime was 
to consist of a governor and commander-in-chief appointed 
by the Crown, an executive council nominated by the Gov- 
ernor, and a legislative assembly with full powers elected 
by the people. At the end of foxir months, the Governors 
were empowered to form a ministry of six persons in their 
respective colonies, who should have the right to sit in either 
of the two houses of legislation. Citizenship in the new 
colonies had already been provided for in the naturalization 
laws of May 20, 1902,^ which required a previous service 
in the employ of the Crown, or a five years’ residence in 
the revolting districts, and the taking of an oath of alle- 
giance to Great Britain. They were now extended to include 
“ every white male British subject of the age of twenty-one 
and upward,” who was not serving in the armies of England 
and who had resided in the colonies for six months just pre- 
ceding the date of registration. Thus the British nation at 
one stroke gave the conquered provinces responsible gov- 
ernment and admitted the former citizens of the two Boer 
states to an equality with all the subjects of the British 
Empire. This may have been a bitter pill for the old burgh- 
ers to swallow, but it was a vital and significant move in the 
interests of all the people of South Africa. All real prog- 
ress, all internal development, prosperity, and good wiU, 
depended upon the preservation of political equality and 
of personal initiative. The future, not only of the two colo- 
nies, but also of all South Africa, was wrapped up in it. 
For “ the Dutch can never own a perfect allegiance merely 
to Great Britain,” said Lord Milner in his farewell speeclx 
at J ohannesburg, “ The British can nevei^, without moral 

^ "Brit. Pwrl. Papers, 1907, Orange Biv. Col., cd, 36?6. 

2 Arch. Dip., 1903, pt. iv, pp. 800-17. 
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injury, accept allegiance to any body politic which excludes 
their motherland. But British and Dutch alike could, with- 
out loss of dignity, without sacrifice of their several tradi- 
tions, unite in loyal devotion to an Empire-State, in which 
Great Britain and South Africa would be partners, and 
could work cordially together for the good of South Africa 
as a member of that great whole.” 

It so happened that Lord Milner, who had been Gov- 
ernor of the two Boer colonies from 1900 to 1905 and High 
Commissioner, was succeeded in all three ofidces by the 
Earl of Selbome in May of the last-named year, and by 
Sir Hely-Hutchinson as Governor of Cape Colony. Selbome 
was assisted by Lieutenant-Governors in the Orange Eree 
State and the Transvaal until the new constitutions went 
into effect in 1907, when the office of Lieutenant-Governor 
was abolished, and he became Governor of the Transvaal 
and Sir H. J. Goold-Adams of the Orange Eiver Colony. 

Meanwhile excellent progress was being made under the 
two new governments, and things were picking up throughout 
all of South Africa. Railway systems were reopened and 
adjusted to the new conditions ; some obnoxious taxes abol- 
ished ; the finances reorganized ; public improvements in- 
stituted ; and numerous measures for the improvement of 
economic and agricultural conditions introduced. In spite 
of this material progress, however, conditions were far from 
satisfactory. This was due chiefly to rivalry, competition, 
and jealousy among the South African colonies, of whom 
there were now flve distinct communities, each with its own 
independent administration, system of laws, railways, com- 
mercial and economic problems. In many instances, these 
vital interests overlapped ; and an increasing number of in- 
tercolonial questions were constantly arising, which caused 
friction and distrust among the colonists and upon which 
it was impossible to make permanent or lasting settlements. 
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The situation had, indeed, reached a state comparable to 
that in Canada before the Union or in the Jforth American 
colonies before the adoption of the Federal Constitution of 
1789, where the individual communities engaged in a cut- 
throat competition for trade and a lively but vicious com- 
petition for individual rights and special privileges. 

The existing political system was a failure, both in the 
way of meeting present demands and in preparing the 
ground for future developments. The Governors of the dif- 
ferent colonies exerted every nerve to bring about coopera- 
tion and to promote general prosperity, with indifferent suc- 
cess. Lord Milner, who strove impartially to further the 
development of the country, found the interests he was ad- 
vocating as Governor of the Transvaal often diametrically 
opposed to those he wished to advance as Governor of the 
Orange Eiver Colony. A successful administration of South 
African affairs was impossible, as long as there remained 
a complete division of authority between five groups with 
no proper means of cooperation or of central control. Nor 
could any form of real home government be attained, as 
long as Great Britain possessed such a strong hand in the 
direction of all local affairs as existed in the High Com- 
missioner, the Governors, the native commissioners, and 
other Imperial representatives. No matter how capable or 
ef&cient such officials might be, they were not ruling as 
South Africans, — nor did their policy represent that of the 
people of South Africa. 

The old Customs Union, founded in 1898 by the Cape 
of Good Hope Colony, Natal, and the Orange Free State, 
was resurrected in March, 1903, at Bloemfontein by the 
Governors of the same colonies and of the Transvaal, aud 
the administrator of Southern Rhodesia.^ This new Union 

^ Brit, Pari. Papers 1903, So. Afr,^ cd. 1699 and 1640 ; supplementary 
agreements on May 6, 12, 25 ; June 3 ; Angnat 16. Hertslet, Com. Tre<aU9^ 
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included the protectorates of Basutoland and Bechuanaland, 
and proved very helpful within the sphere of its activities, 
a special tariff schedule being established at a convention 
held at Pietermaritzburg in March, 1906.^ But it was only 
one step in the direction of South Africa’s greatest need : 
real union. On February 16, 1903, Lord Milner recom- 
mended the organization of an Intercolonial Council to 
deal with those questions of administration, railways, and 
finance common to the Transvaal and Orange Eiver Colo- 
nies. This Council was created by letters patent in May 
and put in operation in the colonies on June 15.^ It was 
composed of the High Commissioner of Eailways, two 
members nominated by the Secretary of State, and two 
members each from the Executive and Legislative Coun- 
cils of each colony. It soon proved of great value to the 
communities concerned and to southern Ehodesia ; but it 
failed to relieve the general situation in South Africa, the 
real solution of whose difficulties lay beyond customs-union 
or intercolonial confederations. 

On November 29, 1906, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, 
Governor of Cape Colony, transmitted to Lord Selbome a 
“ minute ” from the ministry of the Cape and signed by 
L. S. Jameson, the Premier, suggesting that the people of 
South Africa be given an opportunity to express their 
opinion as to the desirability and best means of bringing 
about a ‘‘ central national government embracing all the 


vol. 24, p. 62 ; Arch. Dip., 1904, yol. n, pt. m, pp. 822-38. Swaziland was 
admitted in 1904. Hertslet, Com. Treaties, vol. 24, p. 120. 

1 Brit. Farl. Papers, 1906, So. Afr., cd. 2977. 

^ Brit. Pari. Papers, 1903, Transv. and Orange Bv., od. 1641. Tliis Oonn- 
cil was increased on April 24, 1904, by the addition of four members from 
the public ofScials of each colony, and by increasing the number of mem- 
bers from the Transvaal Legislative Assembly to six, and from the Orange 
River Colony to four. It was renewed again in 1900-07, the last-named 
members being now elected by the Assemblies in q^uestion and their num- 
ber being raised to seven and five respectively. 
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colonies and protectorates under the British South African 
administration.” ^ Lord Selhorne sympathized, as fully as 
Sir Walter and the ministers, with the general desire for 
reform and Union. What South Africa requires,” he wrote, 
“more than anything else is stability — stability in politi- 
cal conditions, stability in economic conditions, stability in 
industrial conditions. Stability alone will enable the farmer 
securely to reap what he has sown ; stabilily alone will give 
security to the investments of the merchant and the pro- 
ducer; stability alone will improve credit; stability alone 
wOl tempt the investor back to South Africa. But true 
stability will remain impossible so long as there are five 
separate governments in South Africa, each developing a 
different system in all branches of public life and each a 
potential antagonist of the other, but no one national gov- 
ernment with authority to harmonize the whole.” 

On January 7, 1907, he sent out a circular letter advocat- 
ing colonial union to all the Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors of the colonies involved, together with an exhaus- 
tive memorandum carefully prepared and covering the whole 
question of the existing relations of the South African col- 
onies. He followed this with another excellent study on the 
vital problem of railway management on January 21, add- 
ing a powerful argument to his first contentions for a federal 
union, h'or he was firmly convinced that it presented the 
only satisfactory and possible solution of the political, finan- 
cial, and economic difficulties, and that only a strong cen- 
tral government could successfully undertake and ultimately 
solve the four great pressing problems of South Africa ; 
political organization, railway cooperation, the native ques- 
tion, and colonial expansion and consolidation to the 
north. 

Meanwhile, the leaders at Cape Town, Durban, and Pre- 
1 Brit. Pari. Papers^ 1907, Bo, Afr.., od. 3664. 
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toria were asking for union; and ‘‘ Closer Union Societies 
were being formed in all the colonies through the instru- 
mentality of such men as Lionel Curtis, Patrick Duncan, 
F. S. Malan, and Mr. C. J. Smuts. In England the Liberal 
party, led by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermann, came into 
power in December, 1906, and the new Parliament — the 
first under Edward VII — met on February 13, 1906. The 
Liberal leaders had regarded the annexation of the South 
African Eepublics as unjustifiable and were committed to a 
policy of self-government for the Boer communities. They 
now took up with enthusiasm the proposals for union, and 
in 1907 summoned a Colonial Conference, which met at Pre- 
toria in May, 1908, and finished its labors at Cape Town, 
and which completed arrangements for the calling of a na- 
tional convention with power to take definite steps to form a 
union. The elections of 1907 and 1908 had resulted favor- 
ably to the pro-Boer and the pro-union forces, Louis Botha 
and Het Volk securing a majority of seven in the Transvaal ; 
the Orangie Unie, led by A. Fisher and Generals Herzog 
and de Wet, getting twenty-nine out of thirty-eight seats in 
the Assembly of the Orange Eiver Colony; and the Bond, 
with Mr. Merriman coming into control, in Cape Colony. 
So no difl&oulty was experienced in prevailing upon the 
different parliaments to appoint delegates to a constitu- 
tional convention. 

This assemblage met in October, 1908, at Durban and 
continued till February 3, 1909, finishing its work at Cape 
Town. The ablest and most experienced statesmen of South 
Africa were among the delegates, such as Dr. Jameson, Chief 
Justice de Villiers, ex-President Steyn, Sir George Farror, 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, F. T. Moor (Premier of Natal), Mr. 
Smuts, and the Boer leaders just mentioned. The conven- 
tion drew up a “ Draft Act which provided for the incor- 
poration of the colonies of the Transvaal, Orange Eiver, 
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Natal, and Cape of Good Hope into the South African 
Union on an equal basis — a unitary state composed of 
provinces rather than a federal union. This was submitted 
to the legislative bodies of the four colonies for discus- 
sion, and was approved with certain amendments — Na^ 
tal and Cape Colony suggesting eleven each — by March 
30, 1909.^ From May 3 to 11, a second convention was 
held at Bloemfontein, where the Draft Bill was finally ap- 
proved by the representatives of the four colonies with some 
alterations, the chief of which was the elimination of the 
principle of proportional representation in favor of general 
majority representation based on the number of voters in 
any district or area. It was then promptly submitted to a 
popular vote, and, after an exciting campaign, successfully 
adopted in all four states. Natal being the last to vote on 
June 10. A select committee took the bill to England, where 
it was introduced into Parliament in July and became law 
on September 20, 1909. The Union went into effect on 
May 31, 1910, on which day Viscount Gladstone — ap- 
pointed the first Governor-General by King George — was 
duly inaugurated. 

Steps had already been taken to organize political parties, 
resulting in the formation of the ‘‘ South African ” or “Na- 
tionalist Party ” during April 24 to 27 — a pro-Boer but 
conservative organization led by Generals Botha and Herzog 
and controlling a majority of votes in three of the provinces 
— and the “ Unionists ” or “ Progressives,” who inaugu- 
rated their party at a meeting of 160 delegates from the 
Transvaal, Orange Eiver Colony, and the Cape at Bloem- 
fontein on May 23 and 24, 1910. 

Dr. Jameson struck the keynote of their policy when he 
said, at the closing session, it was hoped that “ measures, 
not men, should be the dividing line in the future politics of 
1 Brit Bari. Papers, 1909, 8o. Afr., cd. 4525 and od. 4721. 
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the Union,” and that the new party stood for “ equaKty of 
opportunity and rapid development of the country,” coupled 
with adequate national defense, moderate protection, and 
^‘reciprocal preference with the sister states of the Empire.” 
It was hoped that the new government would be organized 
on a coalition basis, including the best men of all per- 
suasions. But the Governor-General selected General Botha 
as Premier, who finally decided to rely chiefly upon the men 
of his own party. The fii'st parliamentary elections were 
held upon September 15, 1910, resulting in a majority of 
thirteen seats for the “ Nationalists ” ; and the first session 
of the Union Parliament began on November 4, 1910. 

The Union Government was admirably adapted to the 
conditions and needs of the country. All invidious and ir- 
ritating distinctions were removed by the adoption of a 
provincial system of absolute equality, instead of a federal 
union. A due regard for British ideals and proper respect 
for their vital relationship to the Empire were shown in the 
recognition of the King as sovereign with the power of ap- 
pointing the Governor-General, who should exercise the 
executive authority of the Union through a ministry of his 
appointment, not exceeding ten in number. The legislative 
functions were delegated to a Senate and House of As- 
sembly. The former numbers foriy, of whom thirty-two are 
elected by the provincial assemblies — eight from each — 
and eight are nominated by the Governor-General, four of 
whom must be specially familiar with the conditions and 
needs of the native races. To qualify for Senator, one must 
be a British subject of European descent, thirty years of 
age, a resident of the Union for five years, and own prop- 
erty amounting to $2500, without incumbrance. The House 
of Assembly consists of one hundred and twenty-one mem- 
bers distributed as follows: Cape, fifty-one; Transvaal, 
thirty-six ; Natal, seventeen ; and Orange River Province, 
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seventeen; and each province is divided into a similar 
number of electoral districts* The franchise for parlia- 
mentary voting is on the same basis as that in force in 
each province for its own assembly ; but to sit in the Assem- 
bly a candidate must be a British subject of European de- 
scent and have resided five years in the Union, as well as 
be “qualified as a registered voter.” 

All money bills originate in the Assembly and are passed 
up to the Senate with the approval of the Governor-General; 
but the upper house enjoys only a restricted power of amend- 
ment. The Governor-General has power to call and dis- 
solve the houses ; but it is provided specially that the pres- 
ent Senate shall not be dissolved for ten years. The 
existing Assembly is expected to stand for five years. To 
satisfy equitably the claims of the different communities, 
it was provided to place the government of the Union at 
Pretoria, the seat of legislation at Cape Town, and the 
home of the Supreme Court at Bloemfontein. A special 
commission was established to take over the control and 
administration of the railway systems ; and free trade was 
set up throughout the Union. A central financial adminis- 
tration was to be worked out through the consolidation of 
the monetary systems and funds of the provinces; and a 
Supreme Court was established with branches in each colony. 
The provincial administration was taken out of party poli- 
tics by making the colonial states into mere congressional 
units of the Union. The provinces are governed by adminis- 
trators appointed for five years by the Governor-General 
and by elective provincial councils that sit for three years, 
but whose activities are strictly limited to purely local 
affairs. 

Provision was made for the admission of Ehodesia to 
the Union ; but no mention was made of the subdivisions 
of this great district. Southern Ehodesia is being settled 
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rapicUy with a European population to which it is well 
adapted, and may some day become a member of the Union. 
But northern Rhodesia — the region north of the Zambesi 
River — is tropical and belongs more properly to Central 
Africa and the Nyasaland protectorate. Their fate must be 
left to future developments. The question of the natives 
was one of the most di£fi.cult problems confronting the 
Unionists, all of whom were anxious to treat the blacks 
fairly and handle the problem wisely. After an extended 
discussion, a schedule was agreed upon and added to the 
Draft Act providing for the proper administration under 
the supervision of the Governor-General of all the native 
protectorates — Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland 
— in the event that the control of them should be ttans- 
ferred to the Union by the imperial authorities. 

The future of South Africa is intimately bound up with 
that of the native protectorates ; and to understand its signi- 
ficance, one must go back to the early eighties for a mo- 
ment. In those days the relations between the native chief- 
tains and the British and the Boer colonies were a constant 
source of trouble and irritation to the Imperial Govern^ 
ment as well as to the colonial authorities. As has been 
shown above, the Home Government’s policy in these mat- 
ters was almost continually one of protection for the natives 
and of suspicion of the motives and acts of the colonists as 
well as of apparent indifEerence to their interests. Another 
element of discord was introduced when the Transvaal 
Boers attempted to expand their state by the annexation of 
the neighboring native states. In 1882, the “SteMaland” 
and “Goshen” republics were set up by the Boers, who 
also established Dinizulu, son: of Celywayo, as king in the 
“New Republic” on his father’s lands, in May, 1884, and 
attempted to penetrate into Bechuanaland as well. Great 
Britain recognized these new organizations and permitted 
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them all to be incorporated within, the Transvaal by 1888; 
but, after the Boer War, in 1903, the ‘‘New Eepublic’^ 
— known as the “Vryheid District’’ — was transferred, 
together with the Utrecht District and a part of Wakker- 
strom, to Natal, to which Zululand had already been an- 
nexed in 1897. And to-day, the minister of native affairs 
of Natal, with the aid of commissioners and native chief- 
tains, rules these districts. 

Meanwhile, aroused by the entrance of Germany into 
Southwest Africa in 1884, and the pushing of the Boers west- 
ward, the Imperial Government placed Basutoland in 1884, 
Bechuanaland in 1885, and finally Swaziland in 1894, under 
its protection. A Eesident Commissioner was put in control 
over the first immediately; but the others were administered 
for a time by the South African Company — Bechuanaland 
tiU 1891 and Swaziland till 1903. They are all now under 
resident commissioners, subject to the High Commissioner 
of South Africa, and ruled through the native headmen 
and chiefs, of whom there are usually one paramount chief- 
tain and a number of lesser rulers responsible for their re- 
spective districts or tribes to the head chief. Local customs, 
rights, tribal government, languages, and methods of life, 
trade, and agriculture have been carefully preserved. Eng- 
land has been well served and her resident commissioners 
have been unifornoly able, tactful, broad-minded men, in- 
spiring the confidence and preserving the good will of both 
the people and the chiefs. This system of rule has been 
very successful among the native states in South Africa, 
and it has given to these protectorates many years of peace, 
fair prosperity, and steady development, and removed a 
serious thorn from the side of the colonies. In addition 
300,000 square miles, approximately, have been added to 
the British possessions in South Africa. 

While this movement was in progress, another of far 
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more consequence for Soutli Africa was inaugurated and 
brought through tribulation to a successful issue. North of 
the Transvaal and the Limpopo Eiver lay the two native 
districts of Matabeleland and Mashonaland covering an 
area of 144,000 square miles and reaching to the Zambesi 
Eiver. Beyond that great waterway, a vast unoccupied 
region stretched away northward to the Congo and Lakes 
Nyasa and Tanganyika. Cecil Ehodes, who later earned the 
title of ‘‘ empire-builder,’’ was among the first to see the 
possibilities of this great hinterland and what its possession 
might mean to the British South Africa of the future ; and 
he conceived the project of taking over the habitable por- 
tion of the immense plateau between the Limpopo and 
Zambesi Eivers for Britain, with the hope that it and the 
vast tropical region behind it would tdtimately become 
part of a strong and prosperous Federal Union of South 
Africa. 

It was due to his influence largely that the way to the 
north was kept open by the annexation of Bechuanaland 
in 1885 ; but he knew it was out of the question to per- 
suade the Home or the Cape Government to undertake 
such an extensive policy of expansion. He, therefore, de- 
termined fo work out the enterprise through a commercial 
company, being convinced, through observation and the ex- 
pert advice of such men as John Hays Hammond, that the 
mineral and agricultural wealth of the region would in time 
make the venture a paying one. Accordingly, Eochfort 
Maguire, accompanied by Messrs. C- D. Eudd and F. E. 
Thompson, went into Matabeleland and secured a “ conces- 
sion,” on October 30, 1888, from King Lo Bengula, who 
ruled over that district and Mashonaland, giving them full 
mining rights and the ownership of all metals and minerals 
in his kingdom in exchange for 1000 Martini rifles, 100,- 
000 cartridges, <£500, and a subsidy of £100 per month. 
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The British South African Company was then formed with 
a capital of <£1,000,000, under the presidency of the late 
Duke of Ahercorn. Among the original directors were the 
Duke of Fife, Lord Gifford, Alfred Beit, Cecil Ehodes, 
and other prominent and able British financiers. A formal 
petition was prepared asking for imperial recognition and 
protection, and on October 29, 1889, the British Govern- 
ment issued a charter ^ formally incorporating the British 
South African Company and endowing it with political as 
well as commercial powers. On February 3, 1891, a deed 
of settlement was issued authorizing the company to ex- 
plore, colonize, and develop the country between the Lim- 
popo and Zambesi Rivers ; and the organization was ready 
for business. 

The same year the ‘‘ Pioneer Column ” of first settlers — 
numbering five hundred — left Fort Tuli, on the southeast 
comer of Matabeleland, for the plateau of Mashonaland 
which they reached on August 13, 1891, after a one thou- 
sand-mile march, four hundred of which was through dense 
forests. They found the promised land beautiful but an 
open waste,” as Mr. Rhodes said two years later ; and the 
difficulties of settlement and of opening up the country in 
an undeveloped region, cut off from civilization, seventeen 
hundred miles from the sea, where food cost <£70 per ton, 
were many and serious. However, headquarters were estab- 
lished at Fort Salisbury and after six months of isolation, 
rain, and discomfort, the most serious phase of the occu- 
pation was passed. A second ‘‘concession” was secured 
from Lo Bengula by Edward A. Lippert on November 17, 
1891, giving the company the right to lease farms and 
land and to levy taxes and rents for one hundred years, 
for the payment of £1000 down and an annuity of £500, 
Dr. Jameson (now Sir Starr and the recently elected presi- 
1 Hertslet, Com, TreaiieSy vol. 18, p. 184. ^ 
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dent of the company) was persuaded by Ehodes to become 
the first administrator of the new protectorate. Soon a 
large influx of new settlers ensued; and the towns of Salis- 
bury and Victoria were laid out. The following year — 
1892 — Mr. Ehodes himself visited the country and assisted 
in a complete reorganization of the financial and adminis- 
trative system, so that it became possible for Dr. Jameson 
to strike a favorable balance in his accounts the following 
year. 

Disputes and difficulties between the natives and colon- 
ists over land, cattle, and pasturage led to the great raid 
of the Matabeles into Mashonaland in July, 1893. This 
was followed by the successful campaign of Major Forbes 
into Matabeleland, the death of Major Wilson, and the 
flight and death of King Lo Bengula in the last part of 
the year. With the occupation of Matabeleland, came the 
incorporation of that district within the sphere of the com- 
pany’s activities ; and in 1894, the whole region between 
the Limpopo and the Zambesi Eivers was organized imder 
one government, known as Southern Ehodesia, which con- 
sisted of an administrator and a council of four members, 
nominated for three and two years respectively by the com- 
pany with the approval of Great Britain. In 1898, when 
the white population had grown to about 14,000 persons, 
Orders in Council were issued creating Southern Ehodesia 
a separate protectorate and adding to its governmental or- 
gans a legislative council numbering ten, of whom six (in- 
cluding the Eesident-Commissioner) were nominated by 
the company and four elected by the people. A movement 
was soon set on foot to increase the popular representation 
and steadily fostered, imtil in 1903, it was decreed that 
seven should be appointed and seven elected. The popula- 
tion has increased as well as the demand for popular con- 
trol, until there are now about 26,000 people in the pro- 
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tectorate and they elect twelve out of twenty members of 
tbe Legislative Council. 

In the mean time another movement was starting in the 
North. The African Lakes Company, directed by the ener- 
getic Moir brothers, undertook to open to British trade and 
British missions the district lying to the south and west 
of Lake Nyasa and brought to the notice of the world by 
Livingstone’s explorations. Trading stations were opened, 
beginning at Karonga ; and the representatives of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society arrived in 1887. Through the as- 
sistance of Captain Lugard, Alfred Swann, Sir Alfred 
Sharpe, and H. H. Johnston (now Sir Harry), who was 
Commissioner of this region under the South African Com- 
pany (including northern Rhodesia) from 1891 to 1896, 
the slave trade was stamped out, treaties made with the 
natives up to Lake Tanganyika and west to Msiri and the 
Congo, and a district six hundred miles long and seventy 
miles wide marked out for British control. On February 
12, 1893, a protectorate was officially proclaimed over this 
region which was designated as ‘‘British Central Africa,” 
but has been known since 1907 as British Nyasaland. In 
the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of June 11, 1891, the bound- 
aries between Portuguese East Africa and the new claims 
of Great Britain in South Central Africa were delimited 
and Britain’s right to Nyasaland and Rhodesia recognized. 
In the Anglo-German treaties of 1890 and 1893, the Ger- 
man Empire officially ratified England’s claims in this re- 
gion, and the boundary between them and German South- 
west and German East Africa was marked. 

The extension of British authority to the great plateau 
of Tanganyika and Northeastern Rhodesia followed rapidly, 
through the able efforts of Major P. D. Forbes and Robert 
Codrington, the latter being administrator of Northeastern 
Rhodesia from 1898 to 1907. Abercom was founded in 
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1893, rife in 1895, numerous treaties arranged with, the 
native chiefs, slave raids and the practice of mutilation 
stopped, peace established between the tribes, and the head- 
quarters of the company’s government removed from Blan- 
tyre to Fort Jameson. Late in 1898, Codrington, at the 
invitation of the “White Fathers,” who had been pre- 
vailed upon by King Mwamba to take land and set up a 
mission near his capital earlier in the year, sent M’Kinnon 
and Young to Kasama and secured a protectorate over the 
Awemba — the most powerful tribe of the whole region.i 
Within a year he succeeded in organizing the whole north- 
eastern province into nine fiscal and magisterial districts 
and in placing the administration on a sound and perma- 
nent basis. And in 1899 and 1900, the entire region, 
reaching from the Zambesi to the borders of the Congo and 
German East Africa, was divided and organized into two 
separate protectorates known as Northeastern and North- 
western Ehodesia, the definite boundary between Northwest- 
ern Ehodesia and Portuguese West Africa being finally 
adjusted in the Barotse treaty between England and Por- 
tugal in 1905.2 

Thus, and chiefly through the efforts of the South Af- 
rican Company, a vast territory — amounting approxi- 
mately to 479,376 square miles — had been secured for 
England. If we add to this the area — 293,252 square 
miles — of the three other protectorates controlled by 
Britain — Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland — we 
get the total of 772,628 square miles; and putting with 
this the territory of the Union, the grand total of land 
under the British flag in South Africa is 1,245,812 square 
miles, or nearly one half the size of the United States, not 

1 Gonldsbury and Sheane, The Great Plateau of Northern Bhodesta, 
Arnold, 1911. 

^ Hertslet, Com, Treaties^ yol. 24, p. 986. 
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counting Alaska and the outside territories — certainly a 
wonderful expansion from the insignificant settlements 
under the shadow of Table Mountain. 

The value of the vast Rhodesian territories is no longer 
problematical. The great mineral wealth and agricultural 
possibilities have been thoroughly tested and proved. The 
foresight and wisdom of Mr. Rhodes have been more than 
justified in the results. The South African Company has 
gone on pouring money into the country until their report 
for March, 1913, showed that <£7,500,000, or approxi- 
mately $37,500,000, had been invested there. They are not 
at all disturbed that the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of their company is nearly here without a single 
penny having been paid in dividends. The fact that a re- 
spectable excess of income over expenditures has been 
achieved since the year 1909-10 does not signify greatly. 
It is the way in which the immense capital of the company 
has been administered that counts; and a glance at the 
map of South Africa shows how efhciently this has been 
done — the history of the company is writ large upon the 
face of the coimtry. A railway system has been built across 
the Ehodesias and connected with the Transvaal and Cape 
Colony systems, and with the Portuguese line running down 
to the port of Beira. Roads have been built ; public im- 
provements inaugurated and completed ; farms mapped out 
and settlers assisted to occupy them ; towns and cities with 
aU modem conveniences and advantages have arisen ; and 
the civilization of the white man brought to the heart of 
the Dark Continent. The foundations of British rule and 
of the commercial and economic development of the Rho- 
desias have been laid thoroughly and well ; and the direc- 
tors and friends of the company, with the white citizens of 
Rhodesia, may face the future with confidence. 

Southern l^odesia, with its 144,000 square nailes of fer- 
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tile plateaus, uplands, and favorable climatic conditions, is 
a suitable country in every respect for the white man, and 
some day will support a large population of European ex- 
traction. During the first fifteen to eighteen years of its 
history, the influx of whites was comparatively slow ; but 
recently the immigration has steadily increased until the 
population for 1912 exceeded that of 1911 by thirteen per 
cent. At this rate it will not be much over a decade before 
the country will be thoroughly settled and on a self-govern- 
ing basis. Because of complicated interests and problems, 
such as the ownership of land, the introduction of settlers, 
and control of railways and their rates, it is impossible for 
the company to separate its commercial from its govern- 
mental powers. It is the present policy of the company, 
however, to continue giving an increased share of political 
power to the citizens until the people are able to rule and 
the country is ready for self-government. In March, 1914, 
the people voted by a substantial majority in favor of the 
continuance of charter government. The result of the re- 
cent anti-charter agitation and of the visit of Sir Starr 
Jameson has been to convince the people of the sincerity 
and integrity of the South African Company ; to assure 
them of increased popular control and to make it apparent 
to all that no better means for promoting the future devel- 
opment and prosperity of the company can be found than 
in the new proposals of the company. For the present all 
serious thought of union with South Africa is abandoned, 
out of fear of the grave economic and political complicar 
tions that would be sure to follow such a move. It is even 
possible that a new independent state may arise in the 
North if the conditions in the South African Union do not 
improve very materially in the future. 

In spite of the slowness of its early development and the 
unfavorable criticism and prophesies of the first eight years. 
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the country has proved to be rich in minerals. Gold, dia- 
monds, copper, lead, coal, chrome iron, and asbestos have 
been found in abundance ; and the mineral output of 1912 
was £2,890,757 greater than that of 1911, Gold mining, 
which produced only <£83,000 between 1890 and 1898, in- 
creased steadily until at the end of twenly-three years’ labor 
£22,250,000 of gold have been shipped to London, and in 
1912 one company at least was paying thirty per cent on 
its capital. Tobacco-raising and general agriculture are 
profitable ; but this is not a poor man’s country, only set- 
tlers with from £700 to £1000 being encouraged to come 
out. The most promising crop now is citrus fruits, the pro- 
duction of which increased from £450,000 in 1911-12 to 
£1,397,000 in 1912-13, and a great future is predicted in 
this industry. One of the leading sources of wealth and in- 
dustry in the near future will be cattle-raising. Since 1906, 
the number of cattle in Ehodesia has increased 264 per 
cent ; and Earl Grey and others who have visited the coun- 
try within the past year are enthusiastic over the conditions 
and prospects, mentioning especially one herd of 25,000 
cattle in excellent condition. The Company has a ranch of 
500,000 acres in the Gwelo district and has brought Mr. 
Walsh, of twenty-six years’ experience in Texas, to instruct 
the whites and natives in the science of making ranches 
and of cattle-raising. It has been estimated that there are 
50,000,000 acres of iinalienated land available for ranch- 
ing in both northern and southern Ehodesia, which would 
support 25,000,000 head of cattle. The chief work in the 
development of the coimtry has, thus far, necessarily been 
in the hands of large corporations such as the Transvaal* 
Ehodesian Estates owning 37,698 acres in Ehodesia and a 
half interest in four estates of 298,430 acres in the Gwanda 
and Tuli districts ; the Amalgamated Properties of Ehode- 
sia controlling the other half-interest in the four estates 
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just mentioned and sixty-six additional farms containing 
1,239,000 acres, and the equally prosperbus Rhodesian 
Gold Mining and Investment Company. But the time has 
now come when the individual investor, farmer, and ranch- 
man of limited capital can enter the field with every chance 
of success. Indeed, the number of such colonists is increas- 
ing rapidly every year — though as yet not fast enough to 
suit the hopes of the South African Company ; and it is 
very desirable that it should. 

The protectorates of Northeastern and Northwestern 
Rhodesia, since August 17, 1911, united in the protector- 
ate of Northern Rhodesia, lie in the tropics and at a much 
lower level than of Southern Rhodesia. The difference is 
noticeable as soon as one crosses the Zambesi. Large areas 
wiU always have to he left to the black man and the tetse 
fly; but there remains considerable territory suitable to the 
use of the white man. The mineral wealth is probably the 
greatest asset of this vast region. This has been fully dem- 
onstrated by the Zambesi Exploring Company and the 
Tanganyika Concessions Limited, which have financed and 
built the RhodesiarKatanga Junction Railway from Broken 
Hill to Khtanga, and are constructing the Banguello Rail- 
way from Lobito Bay on the West Coast through Portu- 
guese West Africa to Katanga and the headwaters of the 
Congo. These roads are already yielding a good profit on 
all the sections opened ; and the Rhodesia-Katanga Com- 
pany, seventy per cent of which is owned by the Tanganyika 
Concessions Limited, is now bringing out from ten to twelve 
thousand tons of copper yearly and delivering it in Europe 
at about £37 per ton. 

In the Rhodesias, as well as in the provinces of the Union, 
one tremendous problem faces the governing bodies — and 
probably always will do so — the status and care of the im- 
mense black population which in the Rhodesias alone totals 
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approximately 1,600,000 souls. They furnish the manual 
labor of the country and therefore form an important asset 
of its wealth. Many of them own and till large tracts of 
land from which they ought not to be driven. Just how far 
they ought to be trained, educated, and cared for is still 
a question ; but their advance in many sections, since the 
coming of the whites, has certainly been remarkable. Their 
lives and property must be protected, and their interests 
conserved : but, while the colonists are evidently well-in- 
tentioned toward the aborigines, they are determined not 
to give them the ballot, but rather to make South Africa a 
white man’s country. The Natives’ Lands Bill — by some 
called the “ Natives’ Charter” — passed at the last session 
by the Union Parliament, in 1913, suggests the probable 
direction that the future general policy of the South Afri- 
can administrators in native affairs will take. This pro- 
vides for the gradual introduction of territorial segrega- 
tion of whites and blacks, including the removal of some 
900,000 negro squatters on public lands to lands set aside 
for blacks and forbidding in the future all new leases, ex- 
changes, or purchases of lands between natives and Euro- 
peans, and squatting or giving labor in exchange for land. 
If this plan is carried out carefully and justly, it will prob- 
ably result in many advantages to both parties. Yet it 
is only one step in the great and vital work of outlining 
a comprehensive policy for the preservation of the proper 
relationship between both elements of the population, and 
for the protection of the interests and future development 
of all concerned. This is imperative, and bears a vital re- 
lationship to the future peace, prosperity, and welfare of 
South Africa ; for, as Viscount Gladstone said in a recent 
address, “ The problem is not how to make this a white or 
a black man’s country — it should be both — but how to 
adjust the relations between black and white.” 
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The old racial animosity and composition still exists 
within the Union, but it probably will not be a serious men- 
ace in the future. The leaders of botb political parties are 
making every eflEort to overcome racial prejudices, to avoid 
conflicts along the old British and Boer lines, and to concen- 
trate their energies along lines of national development, 
unity, and progress. Their success is evidenced by the bills 
passed at the last session of the Union Parliament providing 
for large railway extensions, public works, the equalization 
of taxation throughout the Union, and the organization and 
expansion of the national finances. The recent attack of 
General Herzog upon the Prime Minister — General Botha 
— and attempt to arouse a racial partisanship in politics 
will probably not have serious consequences. At any rate, 
it will not be the British colonists who will fan such a 
movement ; and, in process of time, — the healer of many 
ailments, — this racial drawback to complete harmony and 
xmity of effort in South Africa will cease to be a serious 
impediment to progress and stable government. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE REOCCUPATION OF NORTHERN AFRICA 
ALGERIA, ORAN, AND CONSTANTINE 

The opening of the nineteenth, century found all the 
commercial nations of the world paying tribute to the 
Bashaw of Tripoli, the Bey of Tunis, and the Dey of Al- 
giers in order to secure the safety of their subjects and 
their trading yessels on the Mediterranean Sea. These 
Arab potentates, as well as the rulers of Morocco, Oran, 
and Constantine, had all secured a practical independence 
from Turkish domination, but governed territories of un- 
certain extent and limited natural resources. Morocco and 
Tunis possessed reigning families of importance, enjoying 
absolute power, but the heads of the others were feudal 
lords owing their power chiefly to the election and the sup- 
port of tribal chieftains. The jurisdiction of all these rulers 
was very largely confined to the seaports and their imme- 
diate hinterland. The regions of the interior, composed of 
mountain ranges, high arid plateaus, deserts, and oases, 
were inhabited by wild and warlike tribes of Kabyles, 
Berbers, and Touaregs whose chieftains paid tribute to 
and recognized the authority of the seaboard monarchs 
only when compelled to do so by a strong hand or a mili- 
tary demonstration. Only two of the capital cities — Pez 
in Morocco and Constantine — were in the interior. The 
others lay on the coast. And the boundaries between these 
little states were ill-defined; their administration in every 
case inefficient and corrupt ; their income uncertain, often 
dependent to a large degree upon the booty from the ex- 
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peditions of their admirals — or Barbary pirates as they 
were known to Europe 5 their lands undeveloped or but 
poorly cultivated. 

Since the days of Mohammedan expansion under the 
successors of Mohammed, all of these states had been dom- 
inated by the Arabs whose numbers and importance in- 
creased after the fall of Granada and the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain. The entire population of North Africa 
was Mohammedan and led by two classes of influential 
men : the marabouts, or religious wise men, and the tribal 
chiefs who were warriors. Men with military protection, or 
those who could obtain it, got on fairly well ; but the lot 
of the common man was hard. Justice and security were 
practically unknown, and nowhere were life and property 
safe. Bobbery and brigandage were as common on land as 
piracy on the sea — and had been for four centuries. Trade 
languished ; and it was impossible to make any headway 
in agriculture or industry. The towns and villages were 
groups of unsanitary plaster dwellings, scantily furnished ; 
and the masses led a hand-to-mouth existence, constantly 
subject to the rapacity and corruption of rulers and chief- 
tains. 

Most of the European states, and the United States as 
well, had relations of a desultory sort with these Barbary 
states, and, early in the nineteenth century, finally forced 
the rulers of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli to respect their 
flags and protect their citizens. But it remained for France 
to start the movement for the reoccupation of northern 
Africa by Europe. This action of the French was not, how- 
ever, the result of any preconceived plan of colonial or 
national expansion. It was rather the result of a political 
accident ; and the policy pursued in the early stages by the 
French authorities demonstrated clearly their lack both of 
colonial experience and of a definite, enlightened colonial 
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program. In the treaty of December 28, 1801, with Al- 
giers, the French representatives secured promises that 
French subjects would no longer be enslaved ; their prop- 
erty already seized by the Algerian Government would 
be restored and thereafter protected ; and their financial 
claims properly adjusted. The Dey of Algiers and France 
were to exchange consular agents ; and the representative 
of the latter country was to be accorded a position of honor 
and to enjoy a complete supervision over all French sub- 
jects in Algeria. 

The memory of a Barbary monarch, however, was as 
short and his word as fickle as his character was unstable. 
In a few years the terms of the treaty were forgotten or 
ignored and the French found it practically impossible to 
secure the fulfillment of Algerian financial obligations. 
Little respect was paid to their authority or to the rights 
of French subjects, and the protests of their consul were 
unheeded. At length, in 1827, when the French agent 
attempted to press the claims of his Government against 
two Algerian Jews, he was deliberately and publicly in- 
sulted by the Dey Hussein himself. No adequate apol- 
ogy or reparation being offered by the Algerian ruler, the 
French navy blockaded his seaport capital for three years 
without results. Finally, exasperated into drastic action, 
the French Government sent out an expedition of 40,000 
men from Toulon, which landed successfully on June 14 
and took the city of Algiers on July 4, 1830. 

Wellington, then British Premier, tried to extract a 
promise from the French authorities that this occupation 
would not be permanent. Polignac, however, declined to 
commit his Government to any definite policy, for Charles X 
was hoping to brace up his tottering throne by popular 
military successes in northern Africa. Thus it came about 
that the French occupation was from the outset purely a 
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military affair, and their first North African possession a 
military colony. They deposed the Dey and proceeded to 
take control of his possessions by force of arms, without 
making any serious effort to win the confidence of his 
people or to conciliate their chosen leaders. But weary 
years elapsed and much blood was shed before their ambi- 
tions were realized and ere they saw the enormity of their 
mistake. 

In 1830, the regency of Algeria was not very extensive. 
It included the port and adjoining district of Algiers, the 
three districts of Titeri immediately to the south, the prov- 
ince of Oran to the west, and that of Constantine to the 
east — roughly estimated at 60,000 square miles. The Beys 
of Oran and Constantine and the chiefs of Titeri were 
under the suzerainty of the Dey of Algiers, but enjoyed a 
large amount of independence in the administration of their 
own lands. The capture of the city of Algiers and the seiz- 
ure of its Dey, therefore, by no means implied the sub- 
jugation of the whole regency. The subsequent submission 
of some of the chiefs of Titeri and the occupation of the 
ports of Bougie, Mostaganem, and Oran within the next 
three years failed to improve the position of the French 
materially. For their control remained limited to the sea- 
coast, and the French authorities became involved in a 
contest with the chieftains and tribes of the hinterland 
which lasted seventeen years before the whole country was 
subdued, and forty years ere it was completely pacified and 
ready for a civil regime. 

At the start, the advantage lay with the French, as the 
Arab leaders were scattered, disunited, and unprepared, 
but political intrigues at home and the lack of a definite 
colonial policy by those in authority (who found it difficult 
to obtain any substantial support for the occupation of 
territory in northern Africa) prevented them from making 
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use of this favorable circumstance. Meanwhile, the French 
forces carried on a few half-hearted campaigns, and the 
land was given over to anarchy and desolation, for numbers 
of the local mountain chieftains took advantage of the 
situation to prey upon the French outposts and on the 
helpless inhabitants. The successes of the French on 
the coast and their tentative attempts to push into the 
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interior aroused the rulers of the hinterland to concerted 
action, at length, through the fear of losing their own in- 
dependence. After appealing for aid in vain to the Saltan 
of Morocco and Mehi-ed-Deen, a noted sage and chief of 
Oran, they elected as their leader and Dey of AJgiers Abd- 
el-Kader, the gifted son of Mehi-ed-Deen, on Norember 21, 
1832 ; and thereafter the contest was conducted with energy 
and skill. For the new Dey was a man of intelligence, 
of force, and of decision, who, though preferring a life of 
retirement and religion, soon gave evidence of possessing 
military abilities of a high order. 

In a short time the French were compelled to recognize 
his genius and were glad to conclude a truce in 1834,^ 
which confirmed their right to maintain French governors 
in the ports of Oran, Mostaganem, and Arzeu, and admit- 
ted a French agent into Mascara, the old capital of Oran, 
where Abd-el-Kader had taken up his headquarters. Un- 
fortunately this peace was of brief duration; but, after 
several reverses, the French agreed to a partition of the 
country in the treaty of Tafna® on May 30, 183T. They 
received in Oran the littoral districts of Mostaganem, 
Mazagran, Oran, and Arzeu and a strip between the river 
Nakta, Lake Oued-Maleh, and the sea, and in Algeria, the 
Sahl and the plain of Metijda to Oued Kaddera, the ChifEa 
and the bend of Mozafren, and thence to the sea. The Dey 
was to have the administration of the interior regions of 
j Oran and Algeria, including the Titeri districts, Tlemcen, 
i Baohgoun,andtheMechourar. Commerce and immigration 
were to be free, and protection was to be afforded to persons 
and property. French consuls were to be admitted into the 

^ E. Bonatd de Caxd, Tracts de la France avee les payi de VJfiigm du 
nord, 1907, p. 89. 

* JSid., p. 92. 
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chief cities, and no part of the coast was ever to be ceded 
to any third power. 

The French then turned their attention to the Bey of 
Constantine, who the previous year had successfully re- 
pulsed the attempt of Marshal Clauzel to take his pictur- 
esque capital. The Due de Nemours and General Damr^ 
mont led a large and well-equipped army into his province 
in 1837, and, after a severe struggle, captured Constantine 
by assault, in spite of its almost impregnable position and 
excellent fortifications and the death of General Damr^- 
mont during the attack. The Bey was deposed and a rela- 
tive of the Bey of Tunis was installed in his place. The 
rest of the province was gradually occupied as far as the 
frontier of Tunis ; and, between 1841 and 1843, the country 
was pacified and numbers of French and other colonists 
introduced. 

The French were far from being satisfied with the situa- 
tion in Algeria ; and, as time went on, the Government of 
Louis Philippe felt the need of further victories and expan- 
sion in North Africa to strengthen its waning prestige. In 
December, 1840, Marshal Bugeaud was appointed Gover- 
nor-General of Algeria, and the following year he under- 
took the conquest of the whole country with a force of forty 
to one hundred thousand men. Abd-el-Kader called out 
all his forces and resisted the advance of the French step 
by step ; and when his losses were apparently irreparable, 
he recruited his armies with fresh levies from the hinter- 
land of his own possessions, Morocco and Constantine. All 
in vain. The genius of Bugeaud and the Due d’Aumale, 
his chief aide and successor as Governor in September, 
1847, was too much for him. They defeated him again and 
again, beginning with the victory of the Due d’Aumale 
at Smalah in May, 1843, until he fell back on Morocco 
as a base of supplies and operations. In 1844, the French 
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troops crossed the frontier of this neighboring but un- 
friendly state, and inflicted a decisive defeat upon its sultan 
Isly on August 19, while their fleet under the command of 
Prince Joinville was blockading the port of Mogador. 
And, finally, the Prince of Morocco was induced, on March 
18, 1845, to sign a treaty ^ defining the boundaries between 
his own country and Algeria and depriving Abd-el-Kader 
of any further assistance from his country or his resources. 

Meanwhile, in 1843-44, French forces were occupying 
Dellys (the last open port of the Bey of Algiers), the high 
plateaus in the interior of Algeria and Constantine, and 
were pushing over the mountains to Batna and Biskra to 
the south. In this way, Abd-el-Kader was cut off gradually 
from all outside help and hemmed in in the mountains of 
Oran. Yet he struggled on for two years longer until, com- 
pletely surrounded and unable to continue the contest, he 
surrendered to General LamoriciSre in December, 1847. 
Notwithstanding the assurances of his captor that he 
would be exiled to Alexandria, the mighty warrior was 
transported as a prisoner to France and kept in confine- 
ment till freed by Louis Napoleon in 1852. During the en- 
suing year, an expedition was sent against the great Kaby- 
les, who had not yet submitted, and the remaining interior 
districts of Algeria were successfully occupied. The con- 
quest of the country may, therefore, be said to have been 
complete by August, 1848. 

The occupation of Algiers, Oran, and Constantine, al- 
though it was considered a military triumph, did not add 
greatly to the glory or the resources of the French nation. 
On the contrary, it burdened their Government with the 
administration of an undeveloped colony of doubtful value 
and uncertain extent, whose Arab inhabitants were impov- 

^ E. Rouard de Oard, Traitis dt la France avec les pays de I 'Afrique du 
fiord, p. 834 
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erished and embittered by tbe long conflict and whose hill 
and desert peoples had still to be pacified. It is true that 
France made her name respected in North Africa and 
earned a reputation for valor and firmness in the Mussul- 
man world. This, together with her interference in Syria 
in behalf of the Druses and Maronites, and her attempt to 
assist Mehemet Ali of Egypt in the crisis of 1840, secured 
for her an influence in Mohammedan circles unequaled by 
any other European power for some years. And, by the 
middle of the century, we find the representatives of all the 
leading Mussulman states gathered at Paris, such as Sidi- 
ben-Achache, Minister of Morocco, Ibrahim Pasha, son of 
Mehemet Ali, the Bey of Tunis, and diplomatic agents 
from Turkey and Persia. Yet in spite of all, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the French had procured greater 
protection and security for the Christians in Syria and 
Turkey and for their own trade and citizens in northern 
Africa, the position of the French Government was exceed- 
ingly precarious. Their hold over the Arabs of Algeria 
was uncertain and only skin-deep, for it was based solely 
upon military power ; and their influence in the Moham- 
medan world ephemeral — likely to vanish in a night with 
any sudden, overwhelming blow to the prowess of French 
arms or diplomacy. 

Algeria was acquired at the cost of 150,000 lives, and 
the expenditure of $600,000,000 ; and for over a quarter 
of a century afterwards, it remained of little value, but was 
a constant source of trouble and expense. This was due 
chiefly to three things — probably impossible for the French 
to have avoided entirely at that time : a mistaken colonial 
policy, an ignorance of the fundamental requirements for 
organizing and developing a colony successfully in north- 
ern Africa, and the confused and uncertain state of French 
home affairs during the whole period. Of her colonial 
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dealings, whicR had neither perspective, nor continuity, 
nor background enough to deserve the name of “ policy,’’ 
Thiers wrote : ‘‘ It is not colonization ; it is not occupation 
on a large scale ; it is not occupation on a small scale ; it is 
not war ; but war badly made.” From the days of Louis 
XVIII to the establishment of the Third Kepublic in 1871, 
there was constant party strife and contention for power in 
France, to such an extent that every government was com- 
pelled to devote much of its energy to the work of main- 
taining itself in office or of conciliating contending factions. 
The conflict between the forces of monarchy and constitu- 
tionalism was incessant and uncompromising. And condi- 
tions were so uncertain, so irritating, and so difficult to 
control that any progressive internal development was well- 
nigh impossible. The execution of any continuous and 
thoroughgoing foreign policy was an equally hopeless task; 
and it is no wonder that the French statesmen failed to 
evolve any enlightened and progressive colonial program 
until the Third Republic had been in operation for ten 
years. 

There is, however, little excuse for the many blunders 
of the French authorities in Algerian affairs during this 
long transition period. Life and property within the limits 
of their North African possessions were fairly safe, and 
their government cannot be accused of cruelty or injustice. 
But they neither won the confidence or respect of the in- 
habitants, nor succeeded in establishing the colony upon a 
sound basis, either politically or economically. To be sure, 
the French greatly extended and consolidated their hold- 
ings between 1849 and 1871. The oasis of Zaatcha was 
occupied in 1849; those of Laghouat and Touggourt in 
1862 and 1854 ; the remainder of the Kabyle and Berber 
districts were subdued in 1856-57 ; some rebellions were 
put down ; and all the strategic and important places in 
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the immediate hinterland of high plateaus and desert to 
the south were placed under French control. So that the 
French possessions in Algeria finally reached a total of 
some 184,000 square miles of territory, with a population 
estimated at a little over 2,000,000 ; but the colony re- 
mained a mere military protectorate. Little improvement 
took place in the condition of the masses and no material 
progress was noticeable in the internal development of the 
country. The chief causes of this unfortunate situation were 
to be found in the failure of the French to study the whole 
problem scientifically and their ingenious attempt to adapt 
French legal and economic systems to African conditions 
and to graft European methods upon Mohammedan cus- 
toms. 

Nowhere do we find a better example of their numerous 
blunders than in the policy pursued by the Home Govern- 
ment in the matter of land titles. In order to provide a 
legal basis for the sale of lands and to encourage French 
and other European colonization in Algeria, the French 
authorities adopted a system of land tenure based on Eu- 
ropean practice, which was in force till 1892, and the main 
feature of which was an attempt to change all the tribal 
holdings into state or individual titles, and to make all land 
alienable. This was a terrible mistake in a country where 
the individual farmer or landsman has been unable to pur- 
chase land and unused to ownership. Its consequences were 
disastrous ; its effect upon the massos pitiful ; and most of 
the land passed into the hands of Jews, capitalists, and 
speculators. The land legislation of Algiers,” writes M. 
Piquet, “ . . . immortal in its errors and omissions, terri- 
ble in its consequences, and which after sixty years of 
effort and summersaults has ended by avowing its impo- 
tence, this legislation will remain as the most characteristic 
monument of this policy of wild groping, which was the 
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achievement of the Europeans when two different civiliza- 
tions came in contact on the soil of Africa.’^^ 

After the acquisition of Tunis in the early eighties, the 
policy of the French in Algeria entirely changed. The col- 
ony was made a part of the mother country, although re- 
taining its own administration under the Foreign Office in 
local affairs, save certain general legislation which must 
have the sanction of the French Chambers. A transforma- 
tion in the attitude of the home officials toward the terri- 
tory, its needs, its people, and its prospects was soon no- 
ticeable and accompanied by an earnest and able effort to 
study and comprehend the whole problem. At the same 
time a new energy and a new life permeated the whole co- 
lonial department of the French Republic, and, for the first 
time in the recent history of her colonies a definite, pro- 
gressive, and enlightened colonial program was established, 
embracing all the French activities in North, West, and 
Central Africa. Its effect was quickly apparent in Algeria, 
where conditions rapidly improved along aR lines. The 
whole country was divided into administrative divisions, 
which were subdivided into districts and subdistricts, under 
trained and capable French officials whose success in pro- 
moting public order, public improvements, and the general 
welfare has been remarkable. Fortunately the French Gov- 
ernment has been most liberal in all financial and economic 
matters and the native taxes have been light. The cities 
and towns have been greatly improved by sanitation, paved 
and well-lighted streets, public edifices, and other modem 
improvements. Railways have been constructed across the 
country, from Oran and the Moroccan frontier, to Tunis 
and south to Figuig and Biskra — something over two 
thousand miles in all — and a splendid network of over eight- 
een hundred miles of macadamized national roads built, 
1 V. Piquet, Colonisation Franqaise dans VAfriqm du nord^ 1912, p. 176. 
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like all the other public improvements, at the expense of 
the Home Government. It has been estimated that the total 
expenditure of the French authorities in Algeria reached 
4,000,000,000 francs in 1912. 

The government of the country is now concentrated in 
the hands of the Pr^fet, or Governor-General, who controls 
the North through a civil administration and the South 
by means of a military regime. He prepares the annual 
budget and supervises the work of the departments of 
State, except those of Justice, Worship, Public Instruc- 
tion, and the Treasury, which are non-Mussulman and under 
competent ministers. He is assisted by an executive and an 
appointive council; and all new imposts and the annual 
budgets have to be approved by the Superior Council — 
partly elected and partly appointed — and by the Delega- 
tions. Of the last there are three — one to represent the 
French colonists, one those taxpayers not colonists, and one 
the natives — all elected to advise and express the approval 
of their respective constituencies on all matters of taxation. 
Northern Algeria is divided into seventeen arrondissements 
and two hundred and sixty-two communes with French offi- 
cials scattered throughout the country to assist and advise 
in all matters of local government ; and extremely well they 
perform their duties, in most instances.^ The southern divi- 
sion is composed of the four territories of Ain Sefra, Ghar- 
daia, Touggourt, and the Sahara Oases, as organized by the 
decree of August 14, 1905, which are ruled by military 
officers. The whole colony is policed in a regular manner, 
the natives being employed wherever practicable. In the 
mountainous districts and the Sahara, the assistance of na- 
tive chieftains, the camel patrol, and the army are enlisted. 

^ For detailed description of this colony, see A. Ramhand, La LVance col<h> 
niahf 1896, LAlgirie, pp. 65-127 ; 0. R^clns, La France, Algirie et ses 
colonies, 1889, 2 vols. ; M. Bentham-Edwards, In French Africa, 1912. 
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The last-named force, in addition to some eleven regiments 
of French regulars, consists in times of peace of two regi- 
ments of the Foreign Legion (officered by the French but 
containing soldiers of all nationalities), four of native Alge- 
rian Tirailleurs and four of Spahis (Arab cavalry). In 
1912, the total enrollment approximated 66,000 men. 

The administration of justice is well and equitably con- 
ducted. All minor native cases are adjudicated by the Kadis 
in courts of the first instance. Appeal is allowed to the 
French courts, of which there is one in each arrondisse- 
ment. There are also criminal courts for Europeans, com- 
mercial and other tribunals with special and extensive 
powers. The finances of the state are well managed ; and 
since 1901 Algeria has had a separate budget and all the 
receipts of its own revenues, the military and naval ex- 
penses and the interest on the railway loans being borne 
by France. In 1904, the full control of the railroads, with 
a participation in the profits and a subvention of 18,000,000 
francs, was turned over to the colonial administration. The 
trade of the country has risen rapidly, while considerable 
work has been done to improve agricultural conditions 
and to induce European and French colonization. The 
imports, which reached ^9,600,000 in 1892, approximated 
j 628,734,000 in 1912 — twenty years later, while the ex- 
ports rose from ^£9, 128, 800 to £24,846,000 in the same 
period ; and France has had her reward, for her share in 
this notable development has never been less than three 
fourths of the annual trade. 

Meanwhile, a movement was set on foot to secure the 
southern frontier of the colony, and to open a direct con- 
nection between it and the French possessions in Senegal 
and the Sudan. This was necessitated by the constant bor- 
der troubles arising from the movements of the uncon- 
trolled desert peoples and the attacks of the Touaregs upon 
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the caravans and French exploring expeditions. After the 
massacre of the unfortunate Flatters mission in 1881, the 
French forces began to occupy the oases and strategic 
points in the Sahara to the south of their North African 
possessions, beginning with the five villages of the M^Zab 
in 1882. Then came the advance to Ain Sefra and Toug- 
gourt, the occupation of Touat in 1892, and the work of 
the final mission, which crossed the Sahara and joined 
hands with the other French missions from Senegal and 
the French Congo near Lake Chad in 1900.^ The result of 
this movement was the acquisition and organization of the 
Territory of the South, amounting to nearly 140,000 square 
miles, which since 1901 has been united with Algeria, whose 
total area is now about 343,500 square miles, and whose 
population exceeds 6,560,000. 

Of this extensive and remarkable country, approximately 
one third larger than Texas, only some 3,500,000 hectares 
lying in a number of fertile valleys and plains are at pres- 
ent cultivated. About eight tenths of this acreage in use 
is devoted to grain, such as wheat, barley, and oats. The 
greater part of the northern country is mountainous with 
high arid plateaus and desert stretches, more suitable for 
grazing and forestry than for agriculture, while the south- 
ern portion is nearly all desert except for a few fertile and 
valuable oases. The chief exports are wine, wheat, sheep, 
fruit, tobacco, oats, and iron ore, in the order named, the 
first three being far in excess of the others. Iron, zinc, lead, 
and copper ore of considerable value have been discovered 
and are being worked, the entire output in 1909 reaching 
21,634,043 francs. The possibilities of future development 
are excellent; and, since the frontier question has been 
definitely and finally settled with the acquisition of Mo- 
rocco in 1911, the position of Algeria is assured and her 
1 See chapter vi, ante* 
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material progress made certain. The colony is, and will 
continue to be, of undoubted value to France — particu- 
larly as a trade center and as an outlet for her own products. 
Yet, in spite of its remarkable development and the liber- 
ality of the Home Government, it should not be forgotten 
that, as a financial proposition, -jilgeria does not pay. The 
debt of the northern district, or the colony proper, in 1906 
amounted to aver 53,300,000 francs in capital and nearly 
108,0 00, OOiT in interest and annuities ; and its annual ex- 
penditures still exceed its revenues by 75,000,000 francs, 
inclusive of military and extraordinary disbursements. 



CHAPTER X 

THE BEOCCUPATION OF NORTHEKN^ AFRICA 
TUNISIA 

As early as 1824, Prance had secured by treaty a recog- 
nized position for her nationals in Tunis and a favorable 
commercial agreement. In 1830, she persuaded the Bey to 
renounce privateering and to admit foreign consuls into his 
capital. After the occupation of Algiers and Constantine 
by the French, the boundaries of their colonial possessions 
in northern Africa were contiguous with those of Tunis ; 
and it became necessary for the French authorities to pro- 
tect the frontier of their new colony and its trade, as well 
as their own interests in the regency of Tunis itself. By 
right of concessions secured from the Bey Mohammed-es- 
Sadok, through the instrumentality of their able and astute 
agent in Tunis, L4on Roches, in 1869 and 1861, the French 
built two telegraph lines, one from the city of Tunis to the 
frontier of Algeria and the other from the same center to 
Sousse and Sfax, and connected them with her own Alge- 
rian system. She was further given permission to join any 
part of the Tunisian system with European cables, although 
the Bey reserved the right to make a similar grant to any 
other government. 

During the next ten years the pacification of Algeria, 
accompanied as it was by frequent insurrections, occupied 
completely the attention of the French. Then came the 
Franco-Prussian War and the troubles and disorders ac- 
companying the establishment of the Third Republic, which 
precluded any further colonial expansion for the moment* 
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During the seventies, however, a constant intercourse be- 
tween Algeria and Tunis was maintained, trade was en- 
couraged, the railway system of Algeria was extended into 
the neighboring state, and French influence there was ma- 
terially strengthened. In 1874, M. Roustan, a diplomat of 
exceptional abilities and energy, was installed as French 
consular agent in the city of Tunis. He gradually won the 
confldence of the Bey, while preserving friendly relations 
with the other consuls, and within six years greatly increased 
the prestige of France. 

Meanwhile, conditions on the Algerian frontier began to 
create trouble and cause complaint. The boundary line had 
never been definitely fixed and no extradition treaty existed 
between the two countries. Murderers, brigands, and other 
criminals avoided arrest and punishment by crossing the 
frontier. Robberies, the destruction of property, and the 
burning of forests were common occurrences. Tribal con- 
flicts were frequent, for these restless and warlike peoples, 
who preferred a nomad existence and a bandit career, wan- 
dered from one side of the border to the other with im- 
pixnity, and a constant state of disorder and friction pre- 
vailed. By 1880, the situation had become intolerable ; and 
in February, 1881, the French consul reported that claims 
had been entered with the Tunisian Government for the 
extradition of 24 criminals, for 6170 head of cattle and 100 
other animals stolen, and for 300,000 francs to cover losses 
from robberies, murders, fires, etc. In the same month, 
word reached Paris that 300 IQiroumirs, a wild and war- 
like people living in the northwest corner of Tunisia, near 
the sea and Algeria, had crossed the frontier again and 
were attacking Algerian tribes and villages. 

The weakness and inefficiency of the Tunisian Govern- 
ment were notorious. The ruler, a sort of feudal monarch, 
possessed little real control outside of the coast cities. His 
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methods of administration were antiquated and his efforts 
to preserve order often futile, as the more powerful chief- 
tains of the interior had little respect for his authority. 
From 1859 to 1867, the country had been systematically 
exploited and robbed, through the work and advice of Mus- 
tapha Kasnadar, a former Greek slave and minister of the 
Beys from 1837 to 1873, who encouraged the rulers in their 
extravagant tastes and personal indulgence. The land was 
now overburdened with taxes, impoverished and rebellious ; 
the treasury empty and the financial disorder acute. And 
the Beys had only been saved from bankruptcy by the work 
of an International Commission of Finance which, through 
the prompt introduction of reforms and businesslike 
methods between 1869 and 1875, reduced the national debt 
by 35,000,000 francs and the annual interest by nearly 
14,000,000 francs. 

The position of the Bey was, indeed, critical; and, just at 
this time, a controversy arose between the French and Ital- 
ians,^ which completed his embarrassment and brought 
matters to a crisis. For some time the Italians had been 
looking upon Tunis as a legitimate basis for their trade 
and commercial expansion. In the spring of 1880, a skill- 
ful attempt was made to secure certain concessions for a 
railway and telegraph to the capital city and to head off 
the growing influence of France in Tunisian affairs. The 
Italian consul, M. Maccio, and the British agents, Mr. 
Wood and later Mr. Thomas F. Eeade, laboring zealously 
in the interests of their own states, convinced the Bey that 
the French were harboring designs of intervention with the 
object of acquiring control of his country. Accordingly, 
he ceased his friendly attitude toward the French author- 
ities and became suspicious of their moves. And for a 
whole year the French tried in vain to secure an indemnity 
1 Arch. Dip,, 1882-88, vol. n, pt n, pp. 179-331, 
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for the losses of their subjects along the Algerian frontier, 
to get permission to cross the frontier in order to punish 
some of the most offending tribes (although they offered to 
cooperate with the Bey’s troops), to obtain a proper dispo- 
sition of the Khereddine property purchased from Turkey 
by French subjects, or a guaranty that their special com- 
mercial monopolies would be respected. 

It was at this opportune moment that the border difficul- 
ties again became acute and the invasion of the Khrou- 
mirs, referred to above, took place. At the Congress of 
Vienna in 1878, Lord Salisbury had assured the French 
representatives that Great Britain fully understood their 
need of controlling Tunis and would take no steps to oppose 
it.^ The French Government now decided to act promptly 
and decisively in the interests of their trade and North 
African possessions. Finding that no serious opposition was 
likely to be encountered, either from any of the powers or 
from Turkey, which was loudly claiming a suzerainty over 
Tunis, the French authorities gave orders for a military 
expedition. And on May 9, 18 81,^ M. Barthelemy Saint- 
Hilaire, Minister of Foreign Affairs, issued a circular letter 
to the French representatives at European capitals, ex- 
plaining the reasons for this appeal to force. After de- 
scribing at length the increasing disorders and troubles on 
the Algerian-Tunisian frontier, he showed how impossible 
it was to expect any longer that a definite and satisfactory 
settlement could be secured through diplomacy alone. The 
French policy was dictated solely by a desire to safeguard 
the welfare and safety of Algeria ; but lately, he added, 
“ a war has been waged upon all French enterprises in 
Tunis, and we must have a neighbor who will have the sin- 

^ Arch, jDtp., 1884, toI. i, pt. i, pp. 214-16. Correspondenoe between M. 
Waddington and the Marquis of Haroonrt. 

2 Ibid,t 1882-83, vol. n, pt. i, p. 367^ 
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cere good will for us that we have for him, and who will not 
yield to foreign suggestions for our injury.” He felt, more- 
over, that there was no good reason why France should not 
do for Tunis what she was doing for Algeria and what 
Great Britain was doing for India. “ For it is a sacred duty,” 
argued Saint-HUaire, “which a superior civilization con- 
tracts toward less advanced peoples.” 

Already, early in April, the French had approached the 
Government of the Bey on the matter of the frontier trou- 
bles; and throughout that month a lively exchange of notes 
took place without result. The Bey sought to prevent the 
French forces from entering Tunisia by every means in his 
power except the giving of adequate guaranties that the 
French demands would be satisfactorily adjusted and their 
claims met. He tried to postpone their action by assurances 
that he had sent letters to the chiefs and ordered his own 
forces to the border to preserve order. Finding the French 
firm, Mohammed-es-Sadok Bey appealed to Turkey for as- 
sistance, and finally, on May 4, to the European powers.^ 
But in vain. The French Government, acting upon the ad- 
vice of M. Gr6vy, Governor-General of Algeria and com- 
mander-in-chief of their North African forces, who claimed 
that it was imperative to chastise the Khroumirs at once 
with or without the consent of the Bey of Tunis, had already 
given the orders for the advance. 

An Algerian army, under the command of General For- 
gemol de Bestquenerd, and numbering 24,000 men, which 
had been concentrated on the frontier since March 80, 
entered Tunisia without opposition, on April 24 to 26, in three 
divisions led by Generals Logerot, Japy, and Delabecque. 
They defeated the rebellious tribes promptly, restored order 
in western Tunisia, and occupied Khroumiria. Meanwhile, 
the French fleet appeared off Tarbarka and Bizerte, and, 
1 Arch. Dip.i 1884, vol. i, p. 159 Jf.; 1882-83, vol. n, pt I, p. 371# 
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on May 1, a fourth army of 8000 men under General 
Br^art was landed without difficulty at the latter port. The 
forces of General Br^art left Bizerte on May 8, and his 
advanced column reached Fondouk on the Oth, and Man- 
ouba, about two kilometers from the city of Tunis, on the 
12th, without meeting serious resistance. The Bey was 
greatly alarmed and most anxious, not only to prevent the 
entry of the French into his capital, but also to preserve in 
the eyes of his subjects and of the world his own prestige 
and dignity. He, therefore, readily consented to an inter- 
view with General Br^art, which was arranged through M. 
Eoustan for four o’clock in the afternoon of May 12. The 
French general brought with him a special agreement exe- 
cuted earlier by his Government, and demanded its signa- 
ture at once. Mohammed-es-Sadok at first refused; but, 
knowing that M. Eoustan had ready another royal candi- 
date in the person of Taieb Bey, after considerable hesita-, 
tion, at six in the evening, he signed the document known 
as the Treaty of Kasr-es-Said,^ placing his country definitely 
and irrevocably under the protection of France. 

The French authorities had hoped to achieve this diplo- 
matic triumph without the expense, difficulties, and dangers 
of an extended military conquest and occupation. Their 
plans were skillfully laid and executed with promptness and 
decision, while the greatest care was taken not to arouse 
the suspicion and hostility of the inhabitants or to estrange 
the Tunisian tribal leaders. And their success was remark- 
able. Only one serious uprising occurred. This was led by 
Ali-ben-Khalifa, a prominent chieftain of the south, who 
seized the city of Sfax and attempted to arouse the tribes of 
that region to arms. Sfax, however, was promptly bom- 

1 Ronard de Card, TraiUs de la France avec les pays de VAfrigue du 
mrd, pp. 232-34. Pot a Bntdsh summary of the eyents leading^ up to this 
treal^j see Brit, and For. St. Fapers^ voL 73, p. 437 jff. 
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barded on July 15 by Admiral Garnault and successfully 
occupied on the 16th and 17th. AJi fled south toward Trip- 
oli. The T'rench followed and took possession of Gabes, 
the island of Djerba, and the country between Gabes and 
the Tripolitan border without difficulty. Meanwhile, Gen- 
erals Forgemol, Logerot, and ilfitienne were advancing into 
the interior of the regency; and, on October 27-30, their 
columns met and took without resistance the old and sacred 
capital of the country, Kairouan. Thus, by the end of the 
year, the whole of Tunisia had been quietly and expe- 
ditiously occupied without encountering any serious ob- 
stacle. 

The terms of the treaty of guaranty, signed on May 12, 
1881, were very definite in regard to the new French protec- 
torate. The French officers were to occupy such places on 
the seaboard and frontier as were essential for the establish- 
ment of order and security, but their forces were to be 
withdrawn as soon as the local authorities were in a posi- 
tion to administer the afPairs of their districts satisfactorily. 
The French agreed to protect the person, the dynasty, and 
the state of the Bey from danger, and guaranteed all his 
treaties with European powers. In order that these new 
duties might be properly fulfilled, the Tunisian monarch 
acquiesced in the appointment of a French Resident-Minis- 
ter with power to see to the execution of the new treaty 
and to act as an intermediary between the Bey and all for- 
eign states. The French diplomatic and consular agents 
were, thereafter, to have the charge and protection of Tunis- 
ian interests abroad ; and, in return, the rulers of Tunis 
were not to enter into any international arrangements with- 
out previous consultation and agreement with the French 
Government. A financial reorganization was promised: a 
military tribute for the insurgent tribes agreed upon; and 
the importation of arms and munitions of war through the 
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isle of Djerba, Gabes, or any southern Tunisian port, for- 
bidden, with the announced purpose of preventing con- 
traband in Algeria. 

On May 13, the day following the establishnaent of the 
French protectorate in Tunisia, Saint- Hilaire sent a circu- 
lar letter to the powers. While giving assurance that all 
European treaties with the Bey would be safeguarded, he 
explained the necessity for this extreme step on the ground 
that, in addition to rendering further depredations upon 
Algerian lands impossible, a prompt and firm settlement 
was imperative by reason of the dangerous fomentation, ac- 
companied by unforeseen complications, arising within the 
country and caused by the work of hostile influences at the 
court of the Bey. On June 8, M. Koustan was raised to 
the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary and entrusted with 
powers of an intermediary between the Bey and the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers. He was followed by Paul 
Gambon as Eesident-General of Tunisia in February, 1882, 
whose appointment preceded by eight months the death of 
Mohammed-es-Sadok and the accession of his brother, Ali 
Bey, on October 28. 

Already, on November 20, 1881, Gambetta, then French 
Premier, and Jules Ferry, influenced by the opinions of 
Baron de Courcel and Saint-Hilaire, had determined upon 
the establishment of a thorough-going French rule in Tu- 
nisia, the first move toward which was the appointment of 
Paul Gambon. On March 27, 1883,^ a law was authorized 
by Ali Bey establishing a system of French courts in the 
leading cities, the details of which were provided in the later 
decrees of April 14, 1883,2 ^nd July 9, 1884. This was fol- 
lowed by an ordinance dated May 6, giving these courts 
jurisdiction over all foreigners who gave up their extra- 
territoriality. Thereupon, Great Britain in December, 1883, 
1 Brit and Far, St Fapera^ toI. 74, p. 144. ® Ibid,, vd, 76, p. 472. 
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and Italy, Austria-Hungary, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands in 1884, issued orders abolishing, respectively, their 
consular jurisdictions in Tunisia. Conditions remained far 
from satisfactory; and it was evident that the proper adjust- 
ments would not take place or the introduction of reforms 
essential to the development and progress of the country 
be possible under the existing regime. The French, there- 
fore, decided to strengthen their position and secure the 
necessary powers to inaugurate a comprehensive reform 
plan. 

On June 8, 1883, Paul Cambon secured a new treaty 
from the Bey, known as the Convention of Marsa,^ in 
which Ali agreed to permit such administrative, judicial, 
and financial reforms as the French deemed advisable, and 
the French promised to guarantee loans of 120,000,000 
francs on the Consolidated Debt and 17,550,000 francs on 
the Floating Debt of Tunisia. The interest charge on these 
loans was to be a first lien on the revenues of the regency, 
after which were to come the funds for the. civil service 
and the expenses of the Tunisian administration and of 
the protectorate. Thus was accomplished the final step in 
the creation of a French protectorate over the dominions 
of the Bey of Tunis. Gambetta’s saying that the configura- 
tion of the French coasts and the establishment of French 
rule in Algeria had made the Mediterranean, and the west- 
ern Mediterranean especially, their ‘‘ scene of action,’^ was 
at last realized. The lines of French expansion in North 
Africa had been definitely determined, and the security 
of the French position in Algeria assured by the acquisi- 
tion of Tunisia. It was a costly affair, however, the French 
exchequer being drawn upon for over $12,600,000 in the 
years 1881 and 1882 alone. 

1 Ronard de Card, TraiUs de la France avec lee pays de VAfriqw du nord^ 
pp. 236-36 ; Brit and For, St Fapers, yol. 74, p. 743. 
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Before the French could feel secure In their North Afri- 
can possessions, however, much remained to be done within 
Tunisia itself. They had learned a great lesson in Algeria ; 
and, instead of attempting to impose any French system 
of law or government upon the country, the French au- 
thorities worked out the necessary reforms in finance, jus- 
tice, and administration with the local customs, methods, 
and institutions as a basis. A system of French supervision, 
similar in theory to that of the British in Egypt, was im- 
posed quietly but effectively upon every branch of the 
state and local public service. So far-reaching and minute is 
this oversight that nothing can escape their notice, no law 
be enacted or public act performed without their knowledge. 

By the decrees of April 22, 1882, November 10, 1884, 
and June 23, 1885, the position and powers of the Resident- 
General were definitely determined. While responsible di- 
rectly to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, he was 
entrusted with an extensive discretionary authority and a 
wide freedom of action. He has command of all the naval 
and military forces of Tunisia, approves all general legisla- 
tion and that affecting French colonists, and presides over 
the cabinet of the Bey, whom he serves as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and whom he counsels on all financial, admin- 
istrative, or other reforms. On February 4, 1885, the office 
of Secretary-General was created to relieve the Resident- 
General of a constantly increasing mass of detail work. 
The French incumbent of this new position passes on all 
the correspondence of the Premier, directs the details of the 
whole administration in his name, publishes the laws and 
keeps the public records. The ministry consists of nine di- 
rectors, seven French and two native, holding the usual 
portfolios of finance, justice, interior public works, foreign 
affairs, instruction, etc. The country has been gradually 
divided into adminstrative districts, totaling thirteen by 
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1899, over each of which is a Trench civil controller who 
speaks Arabic, and, while acting as intermediary between 
the government and the local rulers (Kaids and Sheiks) 
and keeping himself in the background, superintends all the 
acts of the chiefs of his district, reads their correspond- 
ence, and gives advice on all matters.^ 

The old local subdivisions were retained as far as possi- 
ble, but some readjustments were necessary. There are now 
thirty-eight instead of eighty ‘‘ Kaidats.” The civil func- 
tions in these subdistricts are divided between the Kaids, 
who represent the central government and administer the 
political, judicial, and financial affairs, and the Sheiks, 
who are elected by the tribes and have charge of the col- 
lection of the taxes and tbe maintenance of public order. 
In the south and on the frontier of Tripoli, the French 
military commanders have special authority over the Sheiks 
and natives. An important feature of the new regime, since 
1907, has been the ‘‘Conference Consultative,” composed of 
twelve members each from the commercial, financial, and 
other French organizations in Tunis, and of sixteen na- 
tives (including one Jew) appointed by the Government, 
which discusses questions of national importance and the 
annual budget. In 1910 a “ Conseil sup^rieur du Gouverne- 
ment” was established, consisting of the members of the 
ministry, the heads of the public service, and three repre- 
sentatives from each section of the “ Conference,” the na- 
tive and French members of which have sat separately 
since April 27, 1910. 

The reform of the finances was undertaken promptly. 
Trained French financiers were loaned to the Bey ; a regu- 
lar national budget formed ; much useless expenditure elim- 
inated; and the entire public debt refunded into one loan 
in 1884 and guaranteed by France. The annual govern- 
1 Arch, Dip,, 1890, voL n, pt. iv, p. 823 
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mental receipts were raised from 6,500,000 francs in 1886 
to 8,000,000 in 1899, and approximately to 49,276,000 in 
1911, while the expenses were gradually adjusted and re- 
duced till they came well within the income of the state, 
being only 46,749,000 francs in 1911. The taxes, also, were 
revised to meet the conditions and resources of the people 
and the country; many irritating abuses and inconven- 
iences removed ; and the methods of collection reorganized 
and freed from graft and severity — all without any great 
loss to the annual revenues. The conditions of land tenure 
were greatly improved by the law of 1885 affecting titles 
to all the land in Tunisia and removing many causes of 
complaint and obstacles to the development of the country. 

Public order and security were established throughout 
the land, and the prosperity of the whole protectorate has 
been remarkable. Over a hundred thousand people fled 
into Tripoli at the time of the French invasion, but within 
a few years all except some three hundred had returned. 
Numerous public improvements have been introduced, in- 
cluding telegraphs, telephones, posts, government build- 
ings, schools, hospitals, over 2500 miles of splendid national 
roads and 949 miles of railway. The substantial progress of 
Tunisia is shown nowhere better than in the development 
of its trade. In 1885, the total of its exports and imports 
amounted only to about $9,200,000; but twenty-five years 
later — in 1910 — this total had multiplied approximately 
fivefold, reaching $45,179,000. About one half of the im- 
ports in this year came from France, one eighth from 
Algeria and Great Britain, and one twentieth from Italy. Of 
the exports, France again received about one half, but Italy 
was favored with nearly one fifth, while one tenth went to 
England and one twentieth to Algeria. The chief exports 
are grain, phosphates, and a goodly product of cattle, 
esparto grass, olive oil, and lead, iron, and zinc ore. The 
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leading imports include cotton goods, iron, hardware, flour, 
and machinery. While the French attempts at coloniza- 
tion and irrigation have not yielded as yet any noteworthy 
results, — only about 1,000,000 hectares being cultivated 
at present out of a possible 12,000,000, — a good deal 
of French and Italian capital has heen invested in the 
country to the great improvement of trade and other con- 
ditions generally. The chief credit for all this striking 
transformation and progress must be attributed to the skill 
and tact of the French officials and to the adaptability of 
the new administration. M. Piquet expressed what is ap- 
parent to every intelligent traveler in North Africa to-day, 
when he wrote : “ It is impossible not to be struck with the 
happy results of the marvelous suppleness of the Tunisian 
administrative system.” 

Since 1881, France has reorganized her administration 
in Algeria until it is as progressive and enlightened as in 
Tunisia. Just at present she is busily engaged applying the 
general principles of her Tunisian system to her new protec- 
torate of Morocco. And, when this work is finished, the 
French Republic will possess a splendid colonial empire in 
North Africa, organized upon a sane and progressive basis, 
and ruled as well as any European protectorate or colony 
in the world. The area of Tunisia is about 46,000 square 
miles ; and, with Algeria, the French territory amounts to 
389,500 — a little less than the 400,000 square miles con- 
trolled by Great Britain in Egjq)t and the 406,000 owned 
by Italy in Tripoli. Yet this is not very far from twice the 
size of the French Republic or the German Empire* With 
Morocco, the French will possess a grand total of 608,600 
square miles (a little less than the kingdom of Persia) — 
about one half greater in area than the regions adminis- 
tered by the other two European powers with whom she 
now shares the control of the North African littoral. 
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THE KEOCCUPATION OF NORTHEEN AFRICA 


MOROCCO 

“ The devil ships of the Nazarene nations came again 
and again to the bay of Tanjah to see if the Prince of the 
Faithful were indeed dead, as rumor so often stated/^ 

A Moorish tradition relates that Allah, when He created 
the world, called all the nations of the earth together and 
gave unto each the choice of one good thing for its king- 
dom. Some selected fertile lands ; some delightful climate ; 
others beautiful scenery ; but the English alone asked for 
good government. The failure of Mohammedan states to 
solve the problem of self-rule has become a proverb ; and 
Morocco is no exception to the rule. Indeed, the misgov- 
emment, the corruption, and the lack of security and pub- 
lic order in this African state, extending through a long 
period of years, not only involved her sultans in frequent 
disputes with their European neighbors, but also made the 
“ Morocco question ” one of the chief sources of European 
diplomatic activity during the past quarter of a century. 

Morocco, or Moghreb-el-Aksa, — the Key of the West, 
— is, by reason of its fertility, its natural resources, and its 
geographical position, the most desirable of the North Af- 
rican countries. It is slightly larger than France, being 
equal in area to the State of Pennsylvania plus Cuba, and 
has a population of about 6,000,000. The country is pro- 
tected by the Atlas ranges from tlie winds, storms, and 
heat of the desert. The climate is delightful and the soil 
of the valleys and plains exceedingly rich. Agriculture is 
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now one of the chief occupations of the inhabitants ; and 
there is no reason why Morocco cannot become a great 
grain-producing region. Every known variety of vegetable 
and grain can be raised there, and it could easily supply 
all the markets of Europe with early spring vegetables. 

The mountain pastures are among the finest grazing dis- 
tricts of the world and the sheep industry is already exten- 
sive. In 1911, $1,178,225 worth of wool and $1,594,150 
worth of hides and skins were exported under unfavorable 
conditions.^ With proper methods for the development of 
these industries, with adequate protection for life and prop- 
erty, and with suitable transportation facilities, the trade 
of Morocco could easily be trebled or quadrupled within a 
few years. Eegular steamer service has been established by 
English, French, and German companies during the past 
ten years ; and the total trade of Morocco, which remained 
practically stationary in the decade prior to 1896, rose from 
$13,000,000 in that year to over $28,600,000 in 1906-07.^ 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Great Brit- 
ain controlled the larger share of this commerce — about 
40 per cent — while France came next with 20 per cent, and 
Germany third with 9 per cent. In recent years Germany 
has made determined efforts to increase her trade, and has 
underbid the English and Spanish, whose percentages have 
fallen, while her own rose to 12 per cent in 1906.® Great 
quantities of cheap goods and utensils have been imported 
by Germany, sometimes even stamped with the names of 
English mercantile or manufacturing centers. 

^ The exportation of these commodities was nearly eqnal to tho fignres 
for 1911, before the oitU warm Morocco during 1907-08, and the subsequent 
troubles, occurred. 

* By 1909, this total had reached $29,572,000, in spite of the civil war ; 
and $43,597,000 by 1911, notwithstanding the still unsettled condition of the 
country, while the report for 1912 shows a further increase of 27.6 per cent. 

^ It was only 9.5 per cent again in 1909. 
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On the other hand, France, with skillful generalship and 
persistent, enlightened effort, has outdistanced all competi- 
tors. Her share of the entire trade in 1906 was over 41 per 
cent, while England retained 32 per cent,^ and Spain 4.8 
per cent. Through her superior position in Algeria, the 
Sahara, and Senegal, France possesses unrivalled advan- 
tages for trade with Morocco^ and she is destined to secure 
more and more of it as time passes. Her citizens have al- 
ready invested above 30,000,000 francs there, and these 
claims must be cared for and protected. 

The topography of the country has exerted a great in- 
fluence upon the history and government of Morocco. The 
state is crossed by a number of mountain chains which have 
effectively divided it into several distinct provinces, and 
prevented, thus far, all efforts to promote a real unity. 
Tribal independence, local jealousies, and personal rival- 
ries have been encouraged and perpetuated. These natural 
divisions gave rise to the two capitals of Marrakesh and 
Fez, and the minor principalities of Sus, Tafilet, and the 
Eiff. This separateness has been further accentuated by 
the lack of good roads and of modern means of transpor- 
tation and communication. 

Over various parts of the empire, the control of the Sul- 
tan has been uncertain and often merely nominal. The 
more powerful rulers have succeeded in maintaining a real 
supremacy over the strong tribal chieftains, frequently call- 
ing them to account with a ruthless hand. The weaker sul- 
tans have, however, sometimes gone for years without hav- 
ing been able to collect the customary tribute. In recent 
times, foreigners and natives have been afforded a preca- 
rious protection when in districts under the immediate 
supervision of the imperial authority. But elsewhere life 

1 In 1911, the proportion vas ; France 40 per cent, Great Britain 26.4 per 
cent, and Spain 13.71 per cent. 
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and property Rave had no security, and the natives have 
been compelled to buy protection, as in mediaeval times, 
from powerful chieftains or from influential government 
officials, or to put themselves in some way under the mantle 
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of foreign powers. In many cases it has been practically 
impossible for the sovereigns to enforce their decrees or in- 
troduce reforms ; and Miilai-el-Hasan, father of the present 
sultan, lost his life marching to Tafilet to put down a 
rebellion in 1894 . 

Besides the strength of the local authorities, favored by 
the natural featurei^ of the country and the tribal oondi- 
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tions, the peculiar position o£ the Shareefian or royal family 
and the method of government contributed materially to 
the weakness of the empire. 

There are three Shareefian families, hut the right of suc- 
cession is restricted to one — theFilali Shareefs of Tafilet. 
No regular law or custom of succession exists, but the new 
Sultan must be a relative of the old. Usually the old sovereign 
designates some member of his family whom he considers 
the best qualified ; but the office is elective, and no succes- 
sion is legal without the consent and vote of the family 
council and of the Ulemas — the legal representatives of 
the religious orders at Fez. The other branches of the royal 
family — the Idrees Shareefs of Fez and of Wazzan — 
have a vote. They cannot rule, but no one can ascend the 
throne without their approval. Their social and political 
position is one of great importance ; and they are really 
more respected by the masses than the sultans themselves. 
At present they are under the protection of France — the 
Idrees Shareefs of Wazzan being particularly friendly with 
the French ; and their position cannot be interfered with 
by the reigning family. On the contrary, they have had to 
be constantly conciliated by the Filali Shareefs and have 
been, therefore, often a hindrance rather than an aid to 
good government. 

The government of Morocco was absolute in theory till 
1912 , there being no fundamental laws or constitution to 
hold the sovereign in check ; but the Sultan was far from 
being a despot. The free exercise of his powers -was ham- 
pered on all sides by custom and restrictions. Not only was 
he unable to enforce his will against the great Shareefian 
families and the powerful tribal chieftains, but he was also 
continually at the mercy of his Vizier or Prime Minister, 
who in wealth and influence has often been superior to the 
ruler himself. The Government was administered through 
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a group of six ministers of whom the Grand Vizier was the 
chief. If these administrators were corrupt — which has 
happened often in the past — it was possible to remove 
them only by a cabinet crisis, which involved intrigue and 
a display of force, resulting in the imprisonment and death 
of the ministers and the sequestration of their properly. 

A systematic plan for the administration of public affairs 
had never been evolved ; nor did the methods employed in 
the management of matters of state attain any high degree 
of efficiency or intelligence. The court of the Sultan had 
always been a center of great corruption and the ruler him- 
self a legitimate object of prey for the unscrupulous. 
Nothing could be accomplished without a resort to intrigue 
and bribery, or to an occasional display of force in the shape 
of cruel and inhuman punishments of rebellious Kaids, or 
of other officials who had betrayed or defied or disobeyed the 
monarch. Every public service had its price or its financial 
reward, and the most trusted officials of the empire did not 
hesitate to rob their master shamelessly on every hand, as 
in the case of Abd-el-Aziz, and in the end to betray him 
when nothing more was to be gained by serving him. The 
sultans for the most part were as skillful in the methods 
of deceit and intrigue as their subjects. Eor thirty years — 
1880tol910 — they successfully evaded all the efforts of the 
European states to induce them to introduce effective gov- 
ernmentalrefonns, to abolish cruel customsand punishments, 
and to provide some adequate system of protection for life 
and property. So corruption in private and public life, 
slavery and the slave trade, oppression and tyranny in high 
places and in the tribal communities, went on unabated. 

The Sultan is the religious head — the Defender of the 
Faithful — as well as the political sovereign of the empire. 
This places him in a imique position, but at the same time 
it increases his responsibilities and hampers his freedom 
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of action. The Mohammedan peoples of northern Africa are 
held together by a common religion, and also by a number 
of powerful secret fraternities. The Senoussi of Algeria 
and Tripoli and the Derkaoua are intensely anti-European, 
while the Tedjinia and the Moulay Taieb of Morocco and 
the northern Sahara are friendly to the English and French. 
The influence of these societies is so great and far-reach- 
ing that no sultan would dare to ignore them for long; and 
when one or more of them is once aroused to demand a 
religious war or an anti-foreign crusade, the rulers are 
practically helpless before them. The French rule the largest 
portion of Mohammedan Africa, and so they cannot permit 
any one section, like Morocco, to remain free from their 
control and a hotbed of Mohammedan conspiracies. Eng- 
land, threatened by similar outbreaks, such as the Mahdi 
uprising in the Sudan in the eighties, has gladly joined 
hands with France to hold in check these restless religious 
peoples, who chafe naturally under foreign control and a 
restricted freedom. 

The possession of Morocco is, for other reasons, a vital 
necessity for the success of colonial enterprise of France in 
Africa. It is the keystone of her arch. Without it, she 
cannot hope to solidify her extensive domains, or to control 
the trade routes and commerce of northern Africa and the 
Sahara. Without it, there is little chance of her coping 
with those endless border difficulties and desert robberies 
which have hampered the trade of the entire region since the 
French-Moroccan treaty of 1845. Patiently and thoroughly 
France has studied the problem for years, and has woven 
a network of influences within and without the country 
so powerful that neither the Sultan nor any outside power 
can hope now to shake off her hold. This prolonged 
effort to secure the suzerainty of Morocco was not ac- 
complished without encountering many and serious difficul-^ 
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ties, not the least of which were the intrigues of competing 
European states. But it has contributed materially to the 
development of an equitable balance of power in Europe 
and to the establishment of an enlightened cooperation of 
the powers in the partition and administration of the Dark 
Continent. 

It has been shown above (chapters vr, rx, and x) how 
France secured control over Algeria and Tunisia, the Sa- 
hara and Senegal, so that her possessions extended from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean in the rear of Morocco, 
and how she fortified her position by treaties with Great 
Britain in 1882, 1889, 1898, and 1899, and with the Ger- 
man Empire in 1894 and 1896. But this was not sufficient 
to insure the complete success of the French colonial em- 
pire and the permanent establishment of good order and 
security in northern Africa. Three things remained to be 
accomplished : the completion of a definite understanding 
with Great Britain as to the administration of affairs in 
North Africa, the development of a system of alliances that 
would give France a position of security in European circles, 
and the placing of Morocco under French protection. Ac- 
cordingly, M. Delcasse, who had been so successful in con- 
ducting French colonial politics, turned his attention to the 
field of continental diplomacy. 

In 1891, the first and basal of all the treaties — that be- 
tween France and Eussia — was arranged; but it did not 
become the present complete and harmonious alliance until 
1898. This was followed by the Italian-French “Eapproche- 
meiit” which began with treaties of commerce and navi- 
gation in 1896-98 and was consummated through defi- 
nite understandings concerning Tunis and Tripoli in 1899, 
1900, and 1902. And since 1900 the relations of France 
and Italy have been most friendly and cordial. Then came 
the ^‘Entente Cordiale’^ with Great Britain, which com- 
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menced with the visit of King Edward to Paris in 1903 
and the return trip of President Loubet to London, and 
was concluded in the remarkable treaties of 1904,^ which 
concerned not only all the French and British possessions 
in northern Africa, but also embraced their interests in 
Siam, Gambia, Nigeria, Madagascar, the New Hebrides, 
and Newfoundland. Here the agreement was reached that 
England, on the one hand, should be unhampered in her 
administration of the finances and government of Egypt 
as long as the French bondholders were protected, and that 
France, on the other hand, should be free to assist the Sul- 
tan of Morocco in “improving the administrative, eco- 
nomic, financial, and military condition of his country, 
provided that the integrity of the Sultan’s domains was 
preserved, the commercial interests of Great Britain safe- 
guarded, and the special rights of Spain in northern 
Morocco recognized. 

The friendship of Spain was cultivated by the mediation 
of France in the negotiations which closed the Spanish- 
American War, and by cooperative arrangements between 
the two neighbors for the economic development of north- 
ern Spain in August, 1904, and February, 1905. The King 
of Spain visited Paris and London, and in 1906 married 
the niece of King Edward. Spain gave her adhesion to the 
Franco-British treaty of April, 1904, in an agreement with 
France concerning Morocco in October of the same year,^ 
and the whole series of alliances and treaties was success- 
fully capped in 1907 by a three-cornered arrangement 
between Prance, Spain, and England, guaranteeing the 
perpetuation of the status quo in North Africa.® 

1 Arch. Dip.^ 1904, voL i, p. 413 ; and letters of Lansdo'wne and Beloassd, 
m., pp. 657 and 771. 

a Jhid., 1906, pp. 677-78. 

1907, Y0l.u,pp. 49-68. 
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Meanwhile, the French were taking definite steps to put 
an end to the disorders on the Algerian-Morocco frontier, 
and to bring about the much-needed reforms within Mo- 
rocco itself. They occupied the Touat Oasis — south of 
Algeria and southeast of Morocco — and, through the ef- 
forts of M. Eeveil, Governor-General of Algiers, a definite 
arrangement was reached with the Sultan on July 20, 1901, 
concerning the regulation of trade and the police on the 
Algerian-Morocco frontier, France agreeing to assist with 
troops in restoring order and establishing the imperial au- 
thority in east and southeast Morocco. In June, 1903, the 
French occupied Zanagra and aided the Moroccan forces 
in suppressing brigandage in the region of Figuig. In Au- 
gust, the French and Shareefian troops occupied the dis- 
trict of Oudjda in eastern Morocco ; and the French were 
permitted to establish military posts there to preserve 
order.^ 

When the Franco-British treaty of April, 1904, had been 
arranged, France made every effort to procure the consent 
of the Sultan to the general terms of this agreement and to 
the acceptance of her aid in the maintenance of order, the 
establishment of the royal authority, and the reorganiza- 
tion of the finances and government of the realm. Abd-el- 
Aziz and his advisers, although friendly to the French 
Eepublic in a general way, hesitated to give any foreign 
power a large share in the direction of the local affairs of 
the kingdom. They understood full well the advantages ; 
but they realized, on the other hand, the unpopularity of 
such a move with the majority of the inhabitants of Mo- 
rocco. And they foresaw the probable effect on their own 
position if the scheme were attempted at that time. At this 
critical moment, Germany suddenly broke into the field of 

^ Frenoh Yellow Booh or Documents diploTmtiques, Affcdres du MaroCt 
1901-05, nos. 83-84. 
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Moroccan diplomacy with a stroke so powerful and skillful 
that the perplexed mind of the Sultan took hope afresh ; 
and for a time the beautiful fabric which the French had 
been so carefully constructing threatened to fall to pieces 
at the moment of its completion. 

Germany had not been consulted in the arrangement of 
the Franco-British-Spanish treaties concerning northern 
Africa, and she felt that these agreements did not contain 
a sufficient guaranty that the commercial rights of her citi- 
zens in Morocco would be respected. On March 31, 1905, 
while engaged in a Mediterranean cruise, Kaiser Wilhelm 
suddenly appeared off Tangier and sent a message of 
friendship to the Sultan at Fez, through his uncle Moulai 
Abd-el-Malek, in which he assured Abd-el-Aziz of his sup- 
port and announced that he would do aU in his power to 
safeguard the interests of Germany in Morocco.^ 

Through the influence of the German minister to Mo- 
rocco, the Sultan was led to demand, in May, that the ques- 
tion of reforms in his domains should be submitted to a 
conference of those states which had participated in the 
treaty of Madrid in 1880, by which the policy of the “ Open 
Door” had been introduced into Moroccan commercial 
affairs. This was in direct opposition to the plan of France 
and a blow at the Franco-British mtmte of 1904. M. Del- 
cass6 refused to admit that any other power, except Spain 
and the French Kepublic, had a right to participate in the 
proposed interference in Morocco; and a spirited corre- 
spondence ensued between the Foreign Offices of Berlin 
and Paris. At length, Germany, putting the matter in the 
form of an ultimatum, demanded either the resignation of 
M. Delcass^ and the appeal to a general conference or war. 
France, which had maintained a dignifled attitude through- 

1 French Yellow Booh, Affaires du Maroc, 1005-06, pt. n, no. 284; (Jor- 
meax Weiss Buck, 1906-60, Morocco Correspondence. 
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out the controversy, agreed on July 8 to the dismissal of 
Delcass^ and the calling of a European congress, on con- 
dition that the Erench and German representatives at Fez 
should be withdrawn simultaneously, and that the two 
powers should unite later in urging the conclusions of the 
conference upon the Sultan. In addition, the sovereignty of 
the Sultan, the integrity of his empire, the freedom of 
trade, the paramount interests of France in Morocco, and 
the introduction of reforms through a court established by 
the European powers were fundamental principles agreed 
to by both parties J 

Thus came about the famous Algeciras Conference of 
1906, the Sultan agreeing to its being held at Algeciras, 
in southern Spain, and issuing the formal invitations to the 
European states. In the negotiations which followed, the 
United States played the part of a neutral umpire desir- 
ing to see fair treatment for the claims of both litigants, 
England, Spain, Italy, and the smaller powers approved 
the French policy ; and Germany, supported only by Aus- 
tria and unable to secure the recognition of her claim for 
the establishment of a general international committee of 
reform, acquiesced in entrusting to France and Spain the 
introduction of financial and military reforms into Mo- 
rocco.^ The German Emperor’s real motive in forcing this 
meeting of the powers, in addition to a desire for the par- 
ticipation of Germany in the final settlement of the Moroc- 
can question, does not appear to have been the humiliation 
of the French Eepublxc, It was rather a move to test the 
Franco-British entente and to force the diplomatic isola- 
tion of France,® Eussia being then occupied with the Kus- 

^ Arch, Dip,, 1905, Affaires du Maroc, toIs. m-rv, pp. 659-746. 

2 Act published in Arch, Dip,, 1907, toI. n, pp. 5^, aad in the Yellow 
Book, 1906, Affaires du Maroc, pt. n. 

® Compare article on “Morocco aad the Powers’’ by Edwin Maxev in 
Arch, Dip,, 1908, pt. n, pp. 280-86. 
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sian- Japanese War. The results of the Algeciras Confer- 
ence were exactly opposite to these expectations. The bonds 
between France and her new friends — England, Spain, 
and Italy — were materially strengthened. Germany was 
shown to be no longer dominant in European politics, and 
the diplomatic isolation of the German Empire itself was 
hastened. 

But, before France and Spain were able to put into exe- 
cution the Algeciras program, troubles arose within Mo- 
rocco which threatened to nullify all the good intentions 
of the European states. In May, 1906, M. Charbonnier, 
an employee of the French- Algerian steamboat company, 
was murdered in Tangier and serious anti-foreign demon- 
strations occurred in Sud-Oranais, Tafilet, and Mogador. 
In February, 1907, Ben Mansour, an Arabian Sheik of 
pro-French sympathies, was assassinated in Tangier ; and 
the killing of Dr. Mauchamp, a French surgeon, by a mob 
in Marrakesh on March 23, was followed by a terrific out- 
break in Casa Blanca on March 31, in which a large part 
of the town was demolished and nine Europeans slain. 
Similar uprisings took place in various parts of the coun- 
try, and all the foreigners in the interior fled to the sea- 
ports, as rapidly and as secretly as possible, most of them 
suffering great hardships. Eaissuli, the most powerful and 
intrepid of the sheiks now rising in rebellion throughout 
the land, carried off Kaid McLean, the Scotch commander 
of the Sultan’s bodyguard, on July 3 ; and by the middle 
of the summer Morocco was in the throes of civil war.^ 

Abd-el-Aziz, who, since the death of the Grand Vizier, 
Sidi Akhmed, in 1900, had been ruling in person, was now 
thirty years of age and a man of European training, con- 
siderable culture, and good intentions. But he was lacking 
in energy, in will power, and in political experience ; and 
^ French Yellow Book, Affaires du MaroCf 1900-07, pt. nx. 
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he was rapidly losing popularity on all sides because of his 
extravagance and his predilection for Europeans, a large 
number of whom — particularly Englishmen — he had 
drawn into his service. His country was practically bank- 
rupt through a lax financial system, and through his grati- 
fication of a costly taste in jewels and modern toys, such 
as Krupp guns. He not only made treaties with the hated 
Nazarenes and borrowed money from them, but he took 
delight in their latest inventions, such as automobiles, 
cameras, phonographs, billiard-tables, and even clothes! 
Surely, he could no longer be a true Mussulman I It was 
even rumored that Abd-el-Aziz had sold himself and his 
country to the foreigner — or to the devil ; and the anti- 
foreign party was not long in securing a formidable fol- 
lowing. 

In May, 1907, his brother, Mulai-el-Hafid, who had been 
governor of a portion of western Morocco for several years 
and had lived in comparative poverty in Marrakesh, was 
induced to head the rebellious forces. He was joined by 
the Glowi, Kaid of the Atlas (whose daughter he had mar- 
ried), and Si Aissa ben Omar, Kaid of Abda, whom he 
later created Grand Vizier ; and he was hailed as Sultan 
in Marrakesh on August 26. The example of the two most 
powerful Kaids of the country was speedily followed by 
other chieftains and tribal leaders; and in a short time 
Mulai-el-Hafid had a formidable ‘‘Mehalla’’ at his com- 
mand. He defeated the forces of Abd-el-Aziz, who re- 
treated to Eabat, where he remained inactive and was 
deserted steadily by his followers, while Mulai-el-Hafid 
was officially proclaimed Sultan by the Ulemas on January 
11, 1908, and warmly welcomed by the people in Fez in 
February. After firmly establishing his control at the capi- 
tal, the new ruler was able to send out a strong military 
expedition, or Mehalla, in March, under the Glowi to es- 
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tablish his authority in those districts still faithful to Ahd- 
el-Aziz and to complete the subjugation of his brother’s 
forces. In a short campaign lasting until early in Septem- 
ber, the Glowi successfully subdued the followers of Abd- 
el- Aziz and completely defeated that prince himself near 
Marrakesh on August 22. This royal potentate had marched 
out from Rabat bravely, but leisurely, to meet the enemy. 
His army was increased gradually, as he proceeded, by vari- 
ous chieftains and their followers who, together with a large 
portion of his Mehalla, deserted him, however, on the field 
of battle when it was seen that he had little chance of 
success. 

Abd-el-Aziz luckily escaped capture through the assist- 
ance of a few IVench and British officers in his service, 
while the enemy stopped to loot his camp, and fled to Set- 
tat, where he was under French protection and where he 
abdicated. 

Meanwhile, France and Spain had not been idle. From 
November, 1906, to July, 1907, they were busy introduc- 
ing the new police regime into the port towns of Morocco. 
When the anti-Christian riots occurred, they hurried war- 
ships to Tangier, Mogador, and Casa Blanca, to protect 
Europeans and to restore order. In March, 1907, the 
French troops occupied Oudjda, near the Algerian frontier; 
and in August, the French and Spanish landed at Casa 
Blanca, the former under General Drude, and took posses- 
sion of the surrounding district. The troubles continuing, 
the French deemed it expedient to advance into the in- 
terior for the purpose of preserving order and protecting 
the trade of southwestern Morocco. Accordingly, General 
D’Amade occupied the whole of the Chaouia,^ a large re- 
gion lying immediately south and east of Casa Blanca, 

1 J’renoh Ydlow Booht 1908, Affaires da Maroc; R, liUisikin, In Morocco 
with General B^Amadey Longmans, 1908. 
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between January and March, 1908, and held it in trust for 
the Sultan until the aflfairs of the kingdom could be satis- 
factorily adjusted. Trance refused to take sides in any way 
during the civil struggle between the royal brothers, or to 
permit either claimant to make use of the Ohaouia or of 
Oudjda ; and she maintained a strictly impartial attitude 
throughout the entire conflict. The French were fully con- 
versant with the whole situation, being as fully aware of 
the poverty, the weakness, and the indecision of Abd-el- 
Aziz as they were familiar with Mulai-el-Hafid’s lack of 
funds and of adequate popular support. They declined to 
take any steps toward the recognition of Mulai-el-Hafid 
until he had demonstrated his ability to rally the country 
to his support and to strike a blow that would render all 
resistance by Abcl-el-Aziz practically impossible. 

On August 23, 1908, immediately following the defeat 
of his brother near Marrakesh, Mulai-el-Hafid was pro- 
claimed Sultan at Tangier ; and one after the other the coast 
towns recognized him until Mogador finally tendered its 
allegiance on September 11. During the entire summer the 
new ruler had been hoping that the European powers would 
recognize him, and he had chafed under the delay, not com- 
prehending its real significance. At length, he entered ac- 
tively upon the task of procuring the official European con- 
firmation of his position and powers, by appealing first to 
that state which had the least at stake within Morocco itself, 
and which seemed the most likely to be conciliatory, i.e., 
Germany. Emperor William hastened to welcome the new 
monarch, ordering Dr. Vassel — the German representa- 
tive at Tangier — to proceed to Fez. He then sent a note 
to the powers on September 2, announcing his intention of 
recognizing Mulai-el-Hafid officially, and urging the other 
states to do the same. This was a grave error, for it was 
contrary to the spirit of the agreement of 1906, and it led 
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to a loss of German prestige in Morocco. Dr. Vassel, who 
left Tangier on August 31, and who was received in numer- 
ous audiences by the Sultan, was a fine gentleman, of a re- 
tiring disposition, but not qualified for a delicate and diffi- 
cult task of this nature. He soon fell into disfavor, because 
Mulai-el-Hafid, with native shrewdness, quickly perceived 
that Germany did not intend to stand by him in his move 
for recognition, or to support him in his endeavors to 
thwart the aggressive policy of France and Spain. Ben 
Gebritt, the French agent, who arrived at Fez shortly after 
Dr. Vassel, was an astute and capable official with seven- 
teen years of experience in Moroccan politics and had the 
advantage of being a Mussulman and of speaking Arabic 
fluently. At first, he was rebuffed and almost ignored by 
Mulai-el-Hafid ; but eventually he gained his confidence 
and succeeded in the mission on which he had been sent. 

It was this move of Emperor William, it will be remem- 
bered, that brought upon his foreign policy the bitter attack 
of Herr Bassermann in the Beichstag and the criticism 
of the German press in the fall of 1908. The FrankfurUr 
Zeitv/ng^ on September 8, after inquiring whether Germany 
was acting in accord with the European powers and asking 
whether the Emperor was prepared to recognize Mulai offi- 
cially and independently and to assume all the risks of Euro- 
pean war it might involve, exclaimed : We would prefer 
to assume that the action of the German Government rep- 
resents another of those sudden impulses of German policy, 
which make a terrific noise, but afterwards vanish, leaving 
not a wrack behind. The only harm they do is that Grerman 
policy has once more shown itself to be incalculable, un- 
trustworthy, and, therefore, disturbing. But this, unfortu- 
nately, is harm enough.^’ By way of reply to the German 
demand for immediate recognition, M. Beveil explained in 
a speech before the French Chamber, on September 2, that 
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France and Spain were willing to recognize Mulai-el-Hafid, 
and that they had been busy since August 25 preparing a 
joint agreement on the subject which would be submitted 
shortly to the powers. The two Governments, however, felt it 
was necessary to proceed with caution, as the internal situa- 
tion of Morocco still contained many uncertainties. The posi- 
tion of the European states must be carefully defined; and 
it was imperative that they should agree upon certain guar- 
anties which must be obtained from Mulai-el-Hafid in order 
to protect adequately European interests in Morocco, and 
to secure the enforcement of the Act of Algeciras. 

On September 14, 1908, France and Spain sent a joint 
note ^ to the powers recommending the combined recognition 
of the new Sultan, provided he confirmed the Act of Alge- 
ciras and all the executive measures already adopted for 
its application, recognized all the other existing treaties 
between Morocco and the European states, accepted the 
work of the Casa Blanca Indemnity Commission, resumed 
the responsibility for Abd-el-Aziz’s debts up to the mo- 
ment of his abdication, and made an official disavowal of 
the Holy War proclaimed against Europeans. In addition, 
Mulai-el-Hafid was to be asked to accord honorable treat- 
ment to his brother, Abd-el-Aziz, and to settle promptly 
and individually with those states which had special inter- 
ests in, or claims against, Morocco. The same day a note 
from the Sultan to the powers arrived in Paris, in which he 
begged for recognition on the ground that, without it, it 
was impossible for him to exercise sovereignty, aflcord pro- 
tection to his subjects and to foreigners, and to fulfill his 
obligations to European countries ; and he offered to recog- 
nize all the treaties of his predecessors with the powers — 
particularly the Treaty of Algeciras. In closing, he hoped 
that the European states would cooperate with him “ on 

1 Supplement to Amer, Jour, of Intemat, Law^ yol, m (1907), p. 101. 
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equal terms in the deliberations with regard to these re- 
forms (proposed in the Act of Algeciras) and in their exe- 
cution*’’ 

In this last statement, one notes Mulai-el-Hafid’s dread 
of being left to the mercy of France in the negotiations, 
the sincerity of whose motives and policy he seems to have 
doubted. In view of this situation, and in deference to some 
suggestions of the German Government, France and Spain 
drew up a second note which they agreed to present to the 
Sultan through the doyen^ or chairman, of the whole diplo- 
matic corps at Tangier. The only vital change in the word- 
ing of the notes was in the omission of the article on the 
Holy War, which, it was felt, would impose an unnecessary 
hardship and humiliation on a sovereign whose position 
was still exceedingly precarious. Instead, he was asked to 
announce to his people his willingness to maintain, with 
all the countries and their “ nationals,” relations in con- 
formity with international law. This note was approved by 
all the powers by November 3, and delivered by Count de 
Buisseret, Belgian Minister and doyen at Tangier, to the 
representative of Mulai-el-Hafid on November 19, addressed 
“ To the august, victorious, enlightened and exalted Sharee- 
fian Prince, Mulai-el-Hafid, proclaimed Sultan by the en- 
tire population of Morocco.” The plenipotentiaries of this 
ruler, who had been in residence at Paris for some time, 
were received by M. Pichon on November 11; and on 
December 6 the representative of the Prince of Morocco at 
Tangier handed the doyen the ofl&cial acceptance of the 
terms of the joint note by his sovereign. In a note of De- 
cember 17, the powers announced officially their recogni- 
tion of Mulai-el-Hafid as Sultan of Morocco. 

The first stage in the reconstruction of the Shareefian 
Empire was thus safely accomplished. Abd-el-Aziz was 
permitted to retain private property left him by his father, 
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given a pension of $35,000 a year, and assigned a residence 
in Tangier, where he has lived in peace and retirement since 
December 10, 1908. The French suppressed an uprising of 
Berbers on the Oudjda- Algerian frontier, sent a commis- 
sion to Fez in December, 1908, to secure an agreement con- 
cerning the Algerian-Morocco boundary on the basis of 
the treaties between France and the sultanate in 1901 and 
1902, and opened negotiations with the new ruler in regard 
to the Casa Blanca indemnities and the reforms of the Treaty 
of Algeciras. They did not, however, withdraw all of their 
troops from the Chaouia or Oudjda, because they were 
not yet sure that Mulai-el-Hafid would pay the war indem- 
nities or keep his promises concerning the treaties. 

The German Foreign Office professed to see in this an 
evidence of France’s ulterior design of annexing all or a 
large portion of Morocco, and it raised frequent queries as 
to the correctness and sincerity of the French motives and 
policy. Finally, however, by January, 1909,^ the French 
were able to convince Emperor William of their pacific in- 
tentions, and on February 9, the two countries reached a 
complete understanding. Germany agreed to give France 
and Spain a free hand in the settlement of the Morocco 
question ; and France promised to respect the integrity of 
the Sultan’s domain, to preserve the freedom of trade, and 
to place no obstacle in the way of the commercial and eco- 
nomic interests of the German Empire within the Sultan’s 
domains.^ The French policy throughout the entire period 
of this Moroccan controversy, from 1904 to 1908, was as 
straightforward and honest as their diplomacy was consist- 

^ By the end of Deoemher, 1908, France had reduced her forces in Ondjda 
from 7000 to 3500, and in the Chaonia foom 15,000 to 8000. Her expenses, 
regular and special, in connection mth the operations at Casa Blanca and 
the Algerian -Moroccan frontiers in 1907 and 1908 amounted to over 
$9,600,000. 

® Arch Dp.j 1910, p. 83. 
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ent and skillful ; and there is every reason to believe that 
the French authorities tried to safeguard the interests of 
all the Continental states, as well as their own and those 
of Spain. “In the examination and defense of her interests 
and her rights, France has not separated her own cause 
from that of Europe,’^ said M.Pichon in a speech at Poligny 
on September 20, 1908. “She has remembered that it was 
her duty to aid the march of civilization. She acted in a 
spirit of elevated patriotism — European patriotism. For, 
if it is true that the peace of Europe has not been dis- 
turbed for a long time, and if it is true that this is due to 
the influence of universal public opinion and to the efforts 
of the various governments, we are entitled to say that the 
services rendered in this respect by the Republic are second 
to none. Is it not a fundamental principle of the Re- 
public and characteristic of her destiny that she should 
defend and propagate ideas of peace, justice, and brother- 
hood?’’ 

France had now, apparently, a clear field for the cut- 
ting of the “Gordian knot” in the little “Kingdom of the 
West.” Mulai-el-Hafid must deal with her alone and with- 
out hope of assistance from without. Till 1904, the'sultans 
had skillfully evaded their obligations to foreign states, 
postponed reform, and held off the French by various sub- 
terfuges and by appeals to England or to the powers. 
Since then, they had leaned for support chiefly on Ger- 
many, as we have seen; but now Europe presented a united 
front and France could no longer be betrayed in the rear. 
M. Regnault was, accordingly, sent immediately to Fez on 
a special mission to the new sovereign for the purpose of 
securing his agreement to a plan for carrying out the terms 
of the French-Spanish note and for the reorganization of 
the Moroccan government. A prolonged dipbnciatio strug- 
gle, however, ensued between Mulai-el-Hafid and the French 
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Foreign Office, lasting over a year, tlxe former demanding 
the immediate withdrawal of the French forces from the 
realms and the latter consistently refusing to do so until 
the Sultan had consented to some definite plan for enforc- 
ing the regulations of Algeciras and of the French-Spanish 
note, and promised to pay an indemnity to cover the cost 
of the French and Spanish military expenditure during the 
recent disturbances in Morocco. The situation of Mulai-el- 
Hafid was indeed difficult. He had no special love for Eu- 
ropeans or European methods. He had secured his crown 
and his present powers chiefly through the support and 
assistance of the anti-foreign party, and was bound, there- 
fore, not to concede too much to the French or other out- 
siders. On the other hand, there were powerful interests in 
his state favoring the French, and he himself was consider- 
ably indebted to them for their policy of non-intervention 
during the recent revolution. Then, the many necessary 
reforms — commercial, economic, educational, and hygienic 
— could only be introduced with the aid of European capi- 
tal ; and the Sultan could not hope to maintain order on 
his frontiers or provide protection for the lives and property 
of his subjects throughout the kingdom without French 
assistance. Mulai-el-Hafid, therefore, shrewdly allowed 
matters to drag on for an indefinite time, in order to give 
his followers and supporters the impression that he was 
acceding to the demands of the Christian nations — and 
particularly of France — only after great pressure and in 
the last extremity. 

The negotiations were considerably impeded by the out- 
break of hostilities in July, 1909, between the chieftains 
of the Eiff country (in northern Morocco opposite Spain), 
over whom the sultans exercised an uncertain control, and 
the Spaniards who had some military posts and mining 
concessions there. A severe conflict ensued, lasting several 
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months and proving most costly to Spain in men and 
money Ultimately, in December, 1909, the leading Kaids 
were induced to make their submission and the main ques- 
tions at issue were satisfactorily adjusted. Thus another 
of the serious obstacles to the complete pacification of Mo- 
rocco was removed. 

Meanwhile, the French were pressing Mulai-el-Hafid to 
accept their assistance in restoring order and in setting up 
an efficient administration in his country. On August 14, 

1909, they submitted to the Sultan’s representatives in Paris 
a definite plan^ providing for the evacuation of Chaouia 
and Casa Blanca by the French forces, the creation of 
frontier police and settlement of certain frontier questions, 
the liquidation of the Moroccan debt, and the payment of 
the military expenses of France incurred in Morocco. This 
was supplemented and modified in subsequent notes be- 
tween the French Foreign Office and the representatives 
of the Sultan, dated December 16, 21, and 25 ; ® but Mulai- 
el-Hafid successfully evaded for some time any definite an- 
swer or acceptance of its terms. At length, the French, 
becoming exasperated at this evasion, and feeling that the 
needs of the country called for inunediate action, sent an 
ultimatum to him through M. Regnault on February 19, 

1910, giving His Highness forty-eight hours in which 
to accept the proposed ‘‘ Franco-Moroccan Accord.” The 
Sultan is reported to have flown into a terrible rage, but 
he cooled down sufficiently to give his adhesion to the 
French proposal on February 21,^ and on March 4, his rep- 
resentatives — duly authorized — signed the formal treaty. 

1 Aghmead-Battlett, Tha Passing of the Bhareefian JEmpire^ 1910, ohapa. 
xxvn-rmv ; a good deaoription of tie chief Spanish campaigns by an eye- 
witness* 

® French TeUow Book^ 1910, Morocco, toI. v, pp. 196-200. 

8 Ibid., pp. 290, 29t-99, 

♦ Ibid.; correspondence between Pichon and Regnault, pp. 819-29,334-85. 
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By the terms of this agreement the French promised to 
evacuate the Chaouia and Oudjda as soon as the Moroccan 
Government was able to place in these regions its own 
forces, — amounting to 1500 and 2000 men respectively, — 
which should be organi 2 :ed and trained under the direction 
of the French military mission. The Sultan was to nominate 
a Shareefian High Commissioner with full powers to coop- 
erate with a French High Conunissioner in adjusting the 
Algerian frontier difficulties; but the French were to retain 
the territory of the Doui-Menia and the Oulad-Djerir, who 
have accepted the jurisdiction of the general government 
of Algeria,’’ and the post named Berguent, since they are 
necessary to the protection of the Algerian frontier. In ad- 
dition the French Government ofFered to assist the Moroc- 
can Government in securing funds to take care of its national 
debt and to insure an annual income, sufficient to enable the 
Sultan to organize a well-equipped and reliable army and 
police, to maintain an efficient administration, and to place 
his affairs generally on a stable basis. With exceptional 
generosity, the French offered to postpone for five years 
the payment of their own indemnity for the expenses of 
their military occupation of the Chaouia and Oudjda.^ On 
November 16, 1910, the Spanish Government negotiated a 
similar agreement with the Shareefian representatives con- 
cerning the affairs, the finances, ^ and administration of their 
sphere of influence in the Riff country and the Ceuta dis- 
trict, which was officially approved by Mulai-el-Hafid on 
December 23.® The signing of these “ Accords ” naturally 
placed the sovereign of Morocco more than ever under the 
supervision of the French and Spanish authorities. For it 

^ Frencli Yellow Booh, 1910, Morocco, vol. v, p. 348 ; 2,740,000 franca a 
year for seventy-five years. 

^ Spanish claims for indemnity for military occupation amonnted to 
66,000,000 pesetas, to he paid at the rate of 2,545,000 pesetas a year. 

* Supplement to Amer, Jour* of Intemat. Law, January 1912, p. 54 
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was practically impossible to rid liis state of the enormous 
public debt, amounting to approximately 150,000,000 francs, 
except through the reorganization of the finances and in- 
ternal administration of his realm, which could be accom- 
plished only with outside assistance. 

Before the movement to carry out these agreements was 
under way, difficulties arose once more between several of 
the chieftains and the Sultanas Government, owing to the 
re-imposition of certain taxes that Mulai-el-Hafid had prom- 
ised on his accession not to levy, and to the tyranny of his 
Prime Minister. On January 14, 1911, Lieutenant Mar- 
chand and several comrades were slain by the Zaer tribesmen 
near Eabat ; and soon several tribes were in open revolt. 
The movement spread. A brother of Mulai-el-Hafid was 
proclaimed as a rival sultan, and in a few weeks a great 
portion of the country was in arms. The warring factions 
converged on the capital, defeated the Sultan's forces, and 
finally besieged him in ‘Fez. On May 21, 1911, the French 
relieving column, composed mainly of local levies, reached 
the beleaguered sovereign, and the revolting tribesmen were 
dispersed without difficulty. A number of chieftains, whose 
grievances were real and whose complaints were fully justi- 
fiable, were won over by conciliatory measures and friendly 
treatment. The offending Vizier was dismissed from office, 
and the French entered energetically upon the task of re- 
storing order and security in the country. 

Just at this critical moment, the German Government 
decided to send the warship — Panther — to Agadir. Their 
ostensible and publicly announced purpose was to afford 
protection to certain German traders and German commer- 
cial interests in that neighborhood. Their real object was 
something quite different. The French Government had 
taken great care to keep all the powers posted concerning 
their movements in Morocco and their advance to Fez, and 
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to see that each step in their program was in strict con- 
formity with the , stipulations of the Treaty of Algeciras. 
There were no serious grounds for complaint on the part 
of any of the European states ; but it was evident that the 
establishment of a French protectorate over Morocco had 
become inevitable. Every one — the Germans included — 
felt that this was the only possible solution of the problem. 

France was the only power which could restore order in 
Morocco/’ said Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg in his opening 
speech to the Reichstag on this question on November 9, 
1911. “ The greater the freedom given to France, the greater 
the security and the responsibility for order.” But the Ger- 
man leaders were of the opinion that, for two reasons, it 
should not be permitted to take place without an official 
protest on their part. In the first place, it would be a re- 
flection on their diplomatic acumen and a blow to their 
national pride, if a matter of such great importance to the 
European states was finally adjusted without their coopera- 
tion or without their advice having been sought. In the 
second place, by making the protest, they would be in a 
position to take advantage in the shape of increased com- 
mercial rights and privileges, or even territorial gains, in 
Morocco, or elsewhere in Africa. 

In the early stages of the French advance to Fez, the 
German Foreign Office had called the attention of the 
French Government to the fact that such action would re- 
sult in the establishment of a protectorate in Morocco. The 
French, on the other hand, in their communications to Ger- 
many,^ in their general circulars to the powers, ^ and in 
their instructions to General Moinier, emphasized clearly 
the great necessity for the expedition — to protect the lives 

1 French Yellow Boole, 1912, Affaires du Maroc, voL VI, pp. 179, 189-98, 
221 239 247 289. 

mi., pp.’ 181, 219, 236, 261, 288, 803, 842-48. 
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of resident foreigners and European consuls, and to pre- 
serve the Shareefian Government — and stated that the 
occupation of Fez was to be only temporary. The Germans, 
however, reserved the right to resume complete liberty of 
action as soon as the French forces were established at the 
capital. 

Meanwhile, difficulties had arisen with regard to the ap- 
plication of the commercial and economic provisions of the 
Franco-German agreement of 1909. The French Kepublic 
wished to interpret them in accordance with its general 
policy of free trade — adopted under pressure from Eng- 
land and Spain in 1904 and of the powers at Algeciras ; 
but Germany was inclined to insist on a narrower principle 
of economic monopoly of individual sections — divided pro- 
portionally to the existing spheres of influence. In this con- 
nection, there arose the question of ‘‘compensations’^ — 
economic or commercial — for the Germans, in case the 
French assumed political and territorial advantages. It is 
not known with whom the idea first originated, but it came 
out in the conversations between M. Gambon and Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter held in Berlin on June 11,^ and at Kis- 
sengen on June 20 and 21. “ If we only talk of Morocco,” 
said Kiderlen-Waechter, “we cannot succeed.” “You are 
right,” replied Gambon. “ If you desire to have some por- 
tion of Morocco, the conversation had better not begin. 
The French opinion would never allow it on this land. One 
might seek elsewhere — ” The idea of “compensation” 
was, however, new to the French Ambassador, who had no 
instructions along this line; but he agreed to bring the 
matter to the attention of his Government. On June 22, 
M. Gambon wrote to Paris, describing the whole interview 
in detail and asking for instructions, but added : “ It is no 
longer open to us to draw back, and we must now decide 
1 jFrench Tdlow Booh, 1012, Affaires du Maroc^ vol. vc, pp. 040-60. 
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what elements are to form the basis of further conversa- 
tions,’’ ^ 

It is well known that as early as May, 1910, France and 
Germany had opened conversations with a view to securing 
cooperation in trade and transport facilities in the Gamer- 
oons and the Congo; but no agreement was reached, al- 
though a tentative arrangement had been worked out just 
before the fall of the Briand-Pichon Cabinet in February, 
1911. M. Caillaux — Minister of Finance in the new cabi- 
net — opened some secret negotiations with the German 
Foreign Office, which led them to infer at least that he and 
his friends were willing to concede some “ compensations ” 
in the French Congo, or elsewhere, to secure a final settle- 
ment of the Moroccan question. M. Caillaux became Prime 
Minister on June 28, 1911; and the Panther was sent to 
Agadir on July 1, to give Germany a good handle ’’ to 
use in the negotiations which were sure to follow. 

As soon as the news of the German move on Agadir 
officially reached the French Cabinet, the French Foreign 
Office approached the British Government to learn its atti- 
tude in the matter. Finding that their views practically 
coincided, and being assured of a cordial and firm support 
by Great Britain, the French Government consented to 
open negotiations with Germany. Secret informal discus- 
sions — technically known as ‘‘conversations” — on the 
Moroccan question ensued, lasting — with but one serious 
interruption — from the middle of July till November 4. 
The diplomats of Wilhelmstrasse began by claiming that 
Germany was entitled either to an economic condominium 
with France in Morocco, which would insure to her an equal 
share with the French in the commercial and economic de- 

^ Erench Yellow Boole, 1912, Affaires du Maroc, toL VI, pp. 87^74 ; Bde 
also M. de Selyes’s speech in the Chamber of Deputies on Deoember 14, 
1911; London Times, Deoember 15, 1911. 
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velopment of the land, or to ‘‘compensation” elsewhere, 
which she intimated might properly take the form of the 
cession of the whole of the Gaboon district and that portion 
of the French Congo lying between the ocean and the Sanga 
Kiver, In the event that the latter alternative alone was 
to be considered, Germany was prepared to turn over Togo- 
land and a portion of the Cameroons to France in order 
to facilitate matters and equalize the larger transfer by 
France. The German contention for a position of special 
privilege in Morocco, and the claim by the press of the 
Fatherland that their country was “fighting the battle of 
the world,” seem not to have been well taken. By the Con- 
ference of Algeciras and her own promises, France was 
irrevocably committed to an “ open-door ” policy of com- 
mercial freedom in Morocco; and Great Britain and France 
were enjoying over sixty-six per cent of the trade of that 
country, while Germany’s share had not yet reached thir- 
teen per cent. 

France stood firm, refusing to admit that Germany pos- 
sessed any special position of privilege in Morocco or was 
entitled 'by right to any “ compensation ” for giving France 
a clear field there, and insisting that the status guo of the 
Shareefian Empire must first be clearly and firmly estab- 
lished before any question of reward or “ compensation ” 
could be raised. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George in 
England made forceful speeches, declaring Great Britain’s 
determination not to permit any encroachment upon her 
rights and interests in northern and western Africa. This 
firm attitude, combined with a financial depression in Ger- 
many, which, on September 9, almost resulted in a panic 
on the Berlin Bourse, forced the Imperial Government to 
change front. The French financiers came generously and 
promptly forward with offers of assistance through the 
Swiss banks, and the day was saved. The French point of 
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view was accepted as a basis ; and, thereafter, the nego- 
tiations were conducted in a conciliatory, straightforward, 
and businesslike manner on both sides. 

The program of France included three main points: 
First, France was to have a free hand in Morocco, in order 
that she might successfully establish order and security, 
create an efi&cient and responsible government, and pro- 
mote the economic, political, and moral development of the 
country. But her position must be thoroughly safeguarded 
with absolute guaranties, so that there would be no fur- 
ther disrupting interference by any of the European states. 
Secondly, the commercial position of all the European 
powers must be explicitly defined and their respective rights 
carefully and fully protected, and a definite understanding 
reached concerning the new methods of administering jus- 
tice to both natives and foreign residents, and of affording 
protection for the lives, property, and financial or commer- 
cial interests of all concerned. And, in the third place, if 
it were possible to reach a Joint agreement to all these 
points, France would then be willing to give certain economic 
guaranties that would assure the powers equal commercial 
protection in the Shareefian realm, and to consider the 
question of territorial ‘‘compensation.’’ But the French 
Government let it be understood that, in case they did de- 
cide to make a gift of territory to Germany, it was not be- 
cause of any unusual pressure of any right, — recognized 
or fancied, — but simply because of their desire to be con- 
ciliatory and to see the Moroccan question — so vital to 
them — settled once and for all time. 

On this basis the discussions were renewed and continued 
till October 15, when it was announced that an agreement 
had been reached and initialed on the first two headings. 
The diplomats of the two countries entered on October 16 
upon a “ conversation ” on the question of a land cession 
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in the French Congo. Germany began by asking for an 
extensive area of some IGjOOOjOOO hectares of land lying 
south and east of the Cameroons, bordering on the Ubangi 
and Congo Eivers and possessing a seaboard outlet. This 
would have given the Emperor a fine piece of the Congo 
country, brought him to the banks of the greatest waterway 
of Central Africa, and put him in close touch with the 
great Belgian Congo trade — a long-cherished ambition. 
Unfortunately this would cut in two the French Congo, 
isolating the northern portion and making a great break 
in that magnificent stretch of French territory reaching 
from the Mediterranean to the southwestern coast, of which 
the French nation is justly proud. Then, too, this region 
embraced some of the best-developed sections of the French 
Congo where some fifteen chartered companies had invested 
over 15,000,000, of which the Ngoho-Sanga Development 
Company is the chief, and were taking out approximately 
$1,250,000 worth of rubber yearly. So the French Govern- 
ment could not afford to make so large a concession, par- 
ticularly as that portion of the “ duck’s beak ” of the Camer- 
oons, offered by Germany in exchange, was in no way a 
counterpoise to this, and since the French people remained 
steadily and unanimously opposed to any vital transfer of 
land in their Congo possessions. 

In the course of several conferences, the problem was 
reduced to practically these limits : Germany needs an out- 
let on the Ubangi-Congo waters; how can this be best 
accomplished in a fair and equitable manner without do- 
ing any vital injury to French interests ? After a careful 
study of the situation and an extended discussion of all the 
points at issue, the representatives of the two Governments 
reached a satisfactory agreement which was made public 
on November 4, 1911. This Franco-German treaty ^ con- 
1 French Tdlm Bookf 1912, Affaires du Maroc, vol. vi, pp- 022-35. 
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sisted of four documents : the first concerned the future 
status of Morocco ; the second described the proposed ter- 
ritorial adjustments in Equatorial Africa; the third in- 
cluded two “notes” relating to the delimitation of the new 
frontier and the terms of lease of certain lands to France in 
Equatorial Africa ; and the fourth comprised four “ explan- 
atory letters” exchanged between the German Foreign 
Secretary and the French Ambassador. It took the form 
of an expansion of the earlier agreement of 1909 between 
the two signatory powers. By the first part, France is 
to enjoy complete freedom of action in the introduction 
of reforms and in the supervision of the internal affairs of 
Morocco, after an agreement with the Shareefian Govern- 
ment. She shall be free to employ her police or military 
forces, to extend her control or define her authority more 
clearly, and to take whatever administrative or financial 
measures are necessary for the establishment of good gov- 
ernment, the revival of national credit, and the develop- 
ment of the resources and trade of the country. The con- 
duct of the foreign affairs of the Shareefian Empire is to be 
in the hands of the French, who will represent the Sultan 
in his dealings with foreign powers, and look after the in- 
terests of his subjects abroad. On the other hand, France 
gives adequate promises concerning protection and equal- 
ity of treatment in the trade and commerce of the sultanate 
under her protection. There shall be no differential cus- 
toms, dues, or other tariffs, or any partiality shown in the 
levying of mining or industrial taxation. The construction 
and management of the new railways is to be under French 
control, but other powers are to participate on an equitable 
basis in the letting of the contracts. The present system of 
consular courts is to be abolished as soon as a satisfactory 
judicial system can be worked out ; but in the meanwhile, 
a provisional plan of settling all civil suits — particularly 
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those in which a foreign nation is a party — by arbitration 
under French supervision has been adopted. 

In the second portion, or territorial treaty, the question 
of land cessions was restricted entirely to the Congo coun- 
try. Here the French agreed to transfer to Germany a por- 
tion of the French Congo, lying directly east and south of 
the Cameroons and consisting of some 107,000 square 
miles of territory — about the area of the State of Nevada 
— with a population of 1,000,000. The value of the dis- 
trict is unknown and the greater part of it is still unoccu- 
pied by Europeans and undeveloped. It varies in character 
from unhealthy swamps and arid plateaus to promising hill 
country and extensive rubber forests, in which the Com- 
pagnie Coloniale du Congo Francais and the tJame Nana 
Compagnie have monopolies guaranteed until 1930. The 
new line of the Cameroons is to run from Massoti on Co- 
risco Bay eastward to Wesso on the Sanga River, where, 
leaving Wesso to France, it turns south as far as the junc- 
tion of the Sanga and Congo Rivers. Then it proceeds di- 
rectly north to Bera Ndjoko and thence along the Lubai to 
Mongumbo on the XJbangi River. After following this 
stream for a few kilometers — the German rights both 
here and on the Congo being limited to between six and 
twelve kilometers — the boundary turns northwest and 
proceeds till it strikes the Logout River, along whose banks 
it goes northward until the junction with the Shari is 
reached. The small region, with an area of 6450 square 
miles, lying between the Shari and the Logout Rivers and 
lat. 10° N., is transferred to France. The Republic is to 
secure a trade route from her Shari River lands to north- 
ern Nigeria by way of the Benu^ River, which will be a 
great commercial advantage in the development of the 
Upper Congo and Lake Chad trade. Each state is to have 
the right to free passage across the territory of the other, 
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and to construct railways and telegraph lines across, if 
necessary to maintain direct communication ; but the French 
are to retain control of the whole telegraph line along the 
Ubangi. 

One of the most interesting of these agreements was the 
decision to submit to arbitration all disagreements that may 
arise in the future working out of the various articles of 
these treaties* This last point was carefully elaborated in 
one of the “ explanatory letters ” annexed to the main arti- 
cles of the treaty. In the other letter, Germany urges that 
the Tangier-Fez Railway be constructed before any of the 
other projected lines, and demands that she be assigned a 
fixed share in the construction, which should include the 
connecting of the mining regions with the main line as far 
as possible. 

The arrangements outlined above will not have any seri- 
ous effect upon the French position on the Congo, so long 
as the Ubangi-Congo waters remain an international stream 
open freely to the trade of the world. Germany will, doubt- 
less, on the other hand, be greatly benefited in time by 
access to the Congo and the Ubangi, and by the establish- 
ment in this way of a direct connection between the Camer- 
oons and the great Congo Basin. In addition, she will be 
afforded an outlet for the produce and commerce of the 
eastern Cameroons, which will prove in all probability 
cheaper and more expeditious than any route to the coast 
they now possess. The general outcome of the long months 
of diplomatic maneuvers and discussions by France and 
Germany was, therefore, the creation of a French protec- 
torate over Morocco and the substantial expansion of the 
German Cameroons with outlets on the Ubangi and Congo 
waters and on the seacoast. These agreements could not go 
into effect, however, until they had been approved by the 
French Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and by the Ger- 
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man Bundesrath, all of whom must be consulted when ces- 
sions of territory are under consideration, 

The reception of Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg’s explana- 
tion of the German “ case ” by the Reichstag on November 
9, 1911, was chilly in the extreme. No government action 
in recent years had been received by the popular assembly 
with such a lack of enthusiasm. This was due, not so much 
to any deep-seated opposition to the treaties p&r se, as to 
the desire of many representatives to make political capital 
of them in the approaching elections, and to the feeling — 
particularly among the ranks of the opposition — that the 
Government had allowed itself to be browbeaten by Eng- 
land. The resignation at this time of Herr von Lindequist, 
Imperial Colonial Secretary, and of Herr von Dankelmann, 
chief of the Colonial Office, due very largely to the fact 
that these officials declined to assume the responsibility for 
the agreements and to explain them to the Reichstag, 
caused considerable comment and complicated matters 
somewhat. The onerous duty of defending the Moroccan 
policy of the German Government fell entirely upon the 
shoulders of the Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
and the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter. The efforts of these statesmen, however, were 
successful, the treaties being speedily approved by the 
Bundesrath, upon the favorable report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

In France, the Chamber of Deputies took up the matter 
promptly ; and, after the Foreign Affairs Committee had 
expressed its opinion and a spirited debate lasting three 
weeks had ensued, approved the treaties by a vote of 893 
to 36 on December 20.^ Some 150 delegates from the east- 
ern provinces refrained from voting out of sympathy with 
Alsace-Lorraine; and a large portion of those who cast 
^ London TiTnes, December 21, 1911. 
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tieir ballots for the agreements did so with la mort dans 
Tame^’ — so strong is the feeling in France against the 
cession of any territory, once French soil, to foreign na- 
tions, and particularly to Germany. The Senate then began 
its consideration of the proposition ; and, on December 20, 
appointed a committee of twenty^ able and experienced 
statesmen — including such well-known and skillful diplo- 
mats as MM. Pichon, Clemenceau, Poincar^, and Bourgeois 
— to investigate thoroughly the whole affair from its incep- 
tion. In the course of the proceedings of this committee, it 
came out that, while the French Foreign Office was regu- 
larly engaged in the discussion of the Moroccan question 
with Germany, private negotiations were carried on by a 
member or members of the French Government with influ- 
ential persons in the German service, in such a way as to 
convey to the German authorities the impression that 
France was ready and willing to make “ compensations ’’ 
to Germany. On January 9, 1912, when forced to the wall 
in the committee, M. de Selves, French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, refused to deny these allegations. The following 
day he resigned his portfolio ; and, after trying vainly for 
two days to reconstruct his cabinet, M. Caillaux — the 
Prime Minister — was compelled to withdraw from office. 
M. Bajrmond Poincar^, a man of splendid abilities who en- 
joyed the respect and confidence of all parties, was ap- 
pointed Premier on J anuary 13 and formed the strongest 
and most capable cabinet that France has had for some 
years. On January 24, the committee brought in a favor- 
able report ; and, after an extended and lively debate, the 
Senate showed its confidence in M, Poincar^ by approving 
the treaties, on February 10, by 212 votes to 42.^ Thus 
was closed one of the most remarkable diplomatic episodes 
of recent times. 

^ London TimeSf Deoem'ber 26 mi 27, 1911. * February 12, 1912. 
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The attitude of the German press and of many of her 
prominent men, during the extended negotiations resulting 
from the Agadir incident, is not above criticism. Bitter 
attacks on Great Britain were indulged in, for reasons 
wholly without adequate foundation. Threats of war were 
current and a great deal of unnecessary bluster was re- 
sorted to, with the hope of intimidating France or England. 
And, during a great part of the period, the German Gov- 
ernment had to conduct the negotiations without the aid 
of any sustained or widespread popular support or sympa- 
thy. Under all the circumstances, it is undeniable that 
considerable credit must be given to the imperial officials 
that their country issued from the controversy with dig- 
nity and with some substantial reward for their efforts. On 
the other hand, the French conducted themselves well, dis- 
playing a most commendable spirit of conciliation, mingled 
with dignity and poise. There was no commotion, no waste 
of energy, no frantic scrambling for rights and privileges. 
The work of her statesmen and diplomats — particularly 
of M. Jules Gambon — is deserving of high praise ; while 
the Government and people stood together in mutual con- 
fidence and serenity of purpose — more united than at any 
other period in recent years. The mingled dignity and 
conciliatoriness with which the French Government and the 
great mass of the French opinion have treated these serious 
and difficult negotiations throughout,” said the London 
jTKmcs editorially on September 12, 1911, “ have done not 
a little to confirm the credit which their country has ac- 
quired in Europe by the conduct of former discussions.” 
France has thus placed herself in the forefront of the re- 
markable movement for universal peace, which has assumed 
such significant proportions during the past quarter of a 
century. She has demonstrated how it is possible, in the 
face of threats of war and of the most intricate and delicate 
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of situations and at a time of great national crisis and ex- 
citement, to hold successfully in check two heated nations 
and to carry through to an ultimate and reasonable con- 
clusion political and commercial negotiations of the highest 
importance, not only to her neighbor and herself, but to 
Europe as well. And she has thus given to the world a 
splendid example of the higher and newer type of twen* 
tieth-century diplomacy — the diplomacy of the New Inter- 
nationalism. 

Nothing remained, after the ratifications of the treaties 
had been exchanged on March 12, 1912, to insure the val- 
idity of the agreements, but to secure the approval of the 
states which had signed the Algeciras treaty, the coopera- 
tion of Spain, and the consent of the Shareefian Govern- 
ment. The first of these acts was speedily effected ; but the 
last two were consummated only at the expense of con- 
siderable time, patience, and tact. The special interests 
and rights of Spain in Morocco ^ had been recognized and 
protected by France in treaties with Spain in 1902, 1904, 
1905, and in 1906, and France had kept her ally in- 
formed of the progress of the late negotiations with Ger- 
many. At length, after a detailed conference with England 
during most of November upon the future status of Tangier 
and the precise lines of delimitation for the French and 
Spanish territorial claims in Morocco, the French engaged 
the Spanish authorities, on December 7, in a series of con- 
fidential negotiations on the question, at which the British 
Minister to Spain was present. A great many intricate 
and delicate problems were involved ; but they were cen- 
tered about' three main issues: the nature and extent of 

^ Spain Lad marked out three zones in northern Morocco — the Riff and its 
Hinterland with headquarters at Melilla, the district of Tetuan with the 
harbor of Ceuta, and the Spanish Gharb with the city of Alcazar and port 
of Larache; and she had spent approximately $40,000,000 since lOOO to 
secure these holdings. 
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the Sultan’s control over the Spanish sphere of the em- 
pire ; the construction and control of the proposed railway 
from Tangier to Fez (part of which would have to pass 
through the Spanish zone) ; and the collection of customs 
and control of the public debt belonging to that portion 
of the Sultan’s dominions under Spanish protection. The 
“ conversations ” were prolonged to an unexpected and ex- 
traordinary degree, owing to the varied character of the 
questions at issue and peculiar difficulties that arose in the 
path of the negotiators ; and the definite agreements were 
not reached until October 25, 1912.^ In these, it was pro- 
vided that Spain, while retaining the control of the cus- 
toms within its zone, should pay an annual sum approxi- 
mating $100,000 toward the interest and amortization 
of the Moroccan debt ; that the boundary question should 
be settled by certain minor transfers of land — for a por- 
tion of the Riff country, Spain being given a good-sized 
piece of territory adjoining her colony of Rio de Oro on 
the north — and by a commission of delimitation to mark 
the precise frontiers; that the international position of 
Tangier should be settled by a special commission ; that 
the Spanish zone should be administered by a Spanish 
High Commission, assisted by a Khalifa Resident at Tetuan 
and appointed by the Sultan from two persons nominated 
by Spain ; and that the Tangier-Fez Railway should be 
built by a single company, of whose capital stock the 
French shall have fifty-six per cent, the Spanish thirty-six 
per cent, and other countries, if they desire, eight per cent.^ 
The attainment of this happy solution was received with 
great satisfaction by the leading statesmen and people of 

1 Signed at Madrid on November 27 and approved by the Spanieb Cortes 
on December 17, by 216 votes to 22. London Time$^ November 28 and 
December 18. 

* London Tivm for November 27 and 30, 1012. It consists of t'vrenty-nine 
articles and a protocol on the Tangier-Fez Railway. 
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the two interested nations, and with considerable relief 
by the European states, some of whom had feared an open 
rupture more than once during the negotiations. The credit 
for their successful termination is due to the tact and 
breadth of view displayed by M. GeofEray, the French 
Minister to Spain, and to the sincerity and conciliatoriness 
of Senor Canalejas, the Spanish Premier.^ 

Meanwhile, the French were taking active steps to set 
up a protectorate over Morocco. On November 9, 1911, 
Mulai-el“Hafid was induced to give his consent to the 
Franco-German treaty of November 4 ; and on January 18, 
1912, a committee with M. Regnault as chairman was ap- 
pointed to investigate the question, and to draw up a plan 
for the organization of stable government in the Shareefian 
Empire. This committee made its report on January 28, 
urging that a French Eesident-General be appointed and 
that a pacific and temporary military occupation of Morocco 
be undertaken at once. And it recommended the use of the 
local Shareefian administrative system and officials wher- 
ever possible, with the remark that the French Resident- 
General and counselors will give the necessary “ impulse 
and direction to the services of justice, finance, public 
works, and domestic administration.’^ 

M. Regnault, French Minister at Tangier, who was well 
qualified by training and experience for the mission, was 
appointed at the head of a special commission to visit 
Mulai-el-Hafid at Fez and secure his consent to the estab- 
lishment of the proposed protectorate. M. Regnault left 
Paris on March 1, reached Fez on March 24, and obtained 
the signature of the Sultan to the protectorate treaty on 
March 30, 1912. Unfortunately his visit was marred by the 

^ It “was most fortunate tlxat SeSlor Canalejas lired until tlie terms of 
this treaty were completed. He was assassinated by a fanatical Socialist on 
November 19, 1912, while the agreement was concluded on October 25. 
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insistent demands of Hafid to be permitted to resign, and 
tbe serious mutiny of the Sbareefian troops, wbich broke 
out in Fez on April 17, but was easily put down by Gen- 
eral Moinier in three days’ time. Early in May, General 
Lyautey was appointed Resident-General with the approval 
of the Sultan, who telegraphed his satisfaction and promises 
of cooperation on May 2 ; but the general did not reach the 
capital of Morocco till the 24th. Two days later a serious 
rising of the tribes occurred, Fez being immediately at- 
tacked and besieged until June 6, when it was successfully 
relieved by French forces. A widespread opposition to 
French rule manifested itself throughout the country, which 
was fomented and strengthened by the eflforts of two pre- 
tenders to the throne. For four months the situation was 
uncertain and exceedingly precarious. But the French acted 
promptly and had no difficulty in disposing of El Roghi, 
the pretender of the North, and in driving Sidi Mohammed 
Hiba of Tiznit in Sus, who had entered Marrakesh on Au- 
gust 18, back into the desert. General Lyautey, by firm- 
ness and conciliation, won the respect and confidence of all 
the chiefs and leaders with whom he came in contact, and 
restored peace and order within a comparatively short time. 

Meanwhile, Mulai-el-Hafid, as soon as the siege of the 
capital had been raised, left Fez under guard of several 
regiments, and reached Rabat on June 13. His younger 
brother — Mulai Yusef — was left as Viceroy at Fez. After 
consideration, it was decided to carry out an agreement, 
made the previous October with the Sultan, at his special 
request, that he be permitted to resign when a French pro- 
tectorate was set up. It was a necessary accompaniment of 
the establishment of French control in the country, because 
of the personal unpopularity, instability, and vioiousness 
of the Shareefian ruler, and on account of the fact that he 
had secured the throne as the proclaimed leader of the anti- 
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foreign party. Accordingly, Mulai-el-Hafid abdicated on 
August 11, being promised the sum of 180,000 down and 
an annual income of 170,000 ; and on August 13, bis brother 
Yusef, who is described as a man of moderation and piety, 
enjoying considerable prestige in the Mohammedan world, 
was proclaimed Sultan, after being elected by the Ulemas 
in accordance with the customs of the country. 

The French Chamber approved the protectorate treaty 
on July 1, by a vote of 360 to 79. On July 19, the Berne 
Conference between France and Germany to arrange for 
the transfer of the Congo lands and the delimitation of the 
new boundaries, finished its sittings ; and a definite agree- 
ment, fixing the precise boundaries of the German and 
French possessions in Southwest Africa, was signed by their 
respective representatives in Paris on September 28, 1912. 
Thus the terms of the treaties of November 4, 1911, were 
worked out to the satisfaction, and to the promotion of the 
interests, of all the parties concerned. 

The protectorate treaty^ shows clearly the nature and 
the extent of the future French control in Morocco. A new 
regime is to be instituted, “ admitting of administrative, 
judicial, educational, economic, financial, and military re- 
forms,” through the assistance of the French and by means 
of a reorganized Shareefian Government. The exercise of 
the Mohammedan religion and the preservation of the re- 
ligious institutions, together with the traditional position 
and prestige of the Sultan, are guaranteed. The French 
Government is pledged, moreover, to protect the person and 
throne of His Shareefian Majesty. To insure this end, and 
to provide for the maintenance of good order and public 
security throughout the country, until the new regime shall 
be in full running order, France, after consultation with 
the Sultan, was to undertake such military occupation and 
1 Supplement to Amer. Jour, of lutornat. Law, July, 1912, pp. 207-09. 
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police supervision as should be deemed necessary. This 
the French proceeded to do at once, raising their forces in 
Morocco to 32,000 during the summer, and setting up a 
military regime throughout the country on the basis of a 
plan prepared by General Lyautey before he left Paris. 
Morocco was divided into five military districts, — Fez, 
Meknes, Eabat, the Chaouia, and Marrakesh, — over each 
of which was placed a superior ofidcer and staff with the 
power of enforcing order, maintaining intelligence offices, 
and controlling posts, circles, and stations. The work of 
reorganization is proceeding slowly but surely, the French 
not attempting any general subjugation of the whole coun- 
try, but remaining content with keeping the main trade 
routes open and maintaining order. The military and police 
forces of the Sultan are being reorganized on the French 
model, with the object of utilizing as many of the natives 
as possible in this branch of the public service, where they 
can rise to the rank of lieutenant — it not being considered 
safe or wise to admit them to the higher positions at present. 

While the promulgation of all decrees and the new re- 
form measures must be done in the name of the Sultan and 
with his consent, it is evident that the real ruler is to be 
the French Resident- or Commissioner-General to whom is 
entrusted the power of approving all decrees of the Gov- 
ernment, of acting as an intermediary between the Sultan 
and all foreign powers, and of handling all “ matters relat- 
ing to foreigners in the Shareefian Empire.’’ He is of neces- 
sity a military officer ; and it is the intention of the French 
that, owing to the critical state of affairs prevalent through- 
out the land and the pressing need of a firm but judicious 
hand at the helm, Morocco should remain for a time under 
military rule. But, no doubt, this will be replaced, as soon 
as it is practicable and advisable, by a well-organized civil 
administration — as was done in Tunis. In any case, it is 
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expected that the little ‘‘ Kingdom of the West will here- 
after constitute a part of French territory — an adjunct of 
the Republic preserving its own integrity and institutions 
and a fair amount of local autonomy. The diplomatic and 
consular agents of France will undertake the protection of 
Moroccan subjects and the representation of their interests 
abroad ; and the Sultan can conclude no international act, 
or make any public or private loan, or concession, without 
the approval of France. The French Government is irrevo- 
cably committed, by their treaties and their promises to the 
Moroccan Government, and by the public assurances of their 
leading officials, to a policy of justice and equity and polit- 
ical integrity. They have agreed to stop all reported abuses 
in connection with the sale and occupation of land by for- 
eigners in Morocco, to protect the rights and customs of 
the natives, to encourage the loyal cooperation of the Mo- 
roccan people by every legitimate means, and to employ 
their chiefs and leaders as far as possible in the adminis- 
tration of local affairs. “ France must make herself loved 
as well as respected,” said M. Poincar^ in his explanatory 
speech in support of the protectorate treaty on July 1, 
1912. General Lyautey, the first Resident-General, is an 
administrator of ability, accustomed to handling men and 
thoroughly conversant with the conditions and needs of 
the country ; and in the first eighteen months of his incum- 
bency,^ he has been remarkably successful in restoring 
peace and order, and in winning the respect and confidence 
of all with whom he has come in contact. The work entailed 
in introducing the new administration is enormous and the 
difficulties numerous. Everything in the country had to 
be reorganized ; but the highest authorities in France on 
finance, land tenure, Mohammedan law, education, and 

^ Summary of his work given in the London Times for November 0 and 
December 6, 1912 ; and subsequent reports at intervals since that time. 
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politics had Tpeen busy for months preparing the way and 
working out plans for the regeneration of this country, 
which the French officials are now following with the 
assistance and cooperation of the natives. 

In spite of the permission given France and Spain at the 
Algeciras Conference, they had been unable to introduce 
any permanent order or system of policing in the country 
outside of such districts as Chaouia, Oudjda, and Melilla, 
where it was necessary to set up a temporary military oc- 
cupation. Here a fairly satisfactory and efficient system of 
rule has been established. In other portions where the 
French had attempted to interfere, — such as the regions 
of Fez, Tangier, and the Gharb, — serious mistakes had 
been made, the effects of which it will take considerable 
time to eradicate from the popular mind. General Lyautey 
has already removed the worst abuses and modified the 
existing conditions in northern Morocco ; and he has reor- 
ganized the government of Marrakesh and the southern 
portion promptly and effectively, appointing to all the im- 
portant posts the most trustworthy and capable chieftains 
of the region. Thus a good beginning has been made in the 
work of reform and reorganization ; but the task of estab- 
lishing French control over the whole Shareefian Empire 
is a most difficult and delicate affair, requiring great pa- 
tience, careful planning, and a rare combination of dip- 
lomatic tact and administrative skill. It must be accom- 
panied by the immediate construction of certain important 
public works, such as railways from Tangier to Fez and 
from Casa Blanca to Marrakesh (together with a harbor at 
Casa Blanca), good roads throughout the country, public 
schools, hospitals, post-offices, irrigation systems, and other 
agencies of civilization and self-help. And General Lyau- 
tey’s request for a loan of $ 60 , 000 , 000 , with which to effect 
this very work, has been recently granted. 
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To win over a stubborn, superstitious, and ignorant popu- 
lation to the acceptance of a form of government they dis- 
like, the presence of foreigners they distrust and detest, 
and of customs and methods which they do not understand, 
is an exceedingly delicate and arduous task. As one of the 
Moorish statesmen said: “This country is not like the 
land of the Nazarenes and cannot be made like it in 
haste.” The “ blind prejudices of ignorance and supersti- 
tion ” are still holding the land in their clutches and imped- 
ing its development at every step. The French, therefore, 
must go slowly and seek earnestly to win the confidence of 
Mulai Yusef and his people. They must prove to the in- 
habitants that they are not coming to take their land and 
property away, but that they are honestly desirous of assist- 
ing in the material development of the country and in pro- 
curing for the citizens the protection for life and property 
so sorely needed. It must be “Morocco for the Moroccans ” 
as far as possible ; and the bitter and unreasoning hatred 
of foreigners and foreign ideas must be surmounted by 
fair treatment, an honest and straightforward diplomacy, 
and a friendly, unselfish spirit. Europeans should be al- 
lowed to penetrate only gradually into the interior under 
careful governmental supervision, and no colonization by 
French or Spaniards should be permitted for some time to 
come. No interference with the religious or private life of 
the people should be attempted, and native institutions, 
customs, and methods ought to be utilized and developed 
wherever possible. When necessary, force may be employed 
with discretion ; but it must always be used with a firm 
and just hand through the recognized government. The 
people should be made to feel that it is the Prince of the 
Faithful who compels his subjects to accept the inevitable, 
and not the foreigner. In ten or fifteen years’ time, with 
patience and forbearance, the French will be ruling a new 
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and reorganized Morocco; but it will be under a veiled 
suzerainty, as she is now managing Tunis, or as Great 
Britain controls Egypt. And the Moorish proverb, “ He 
who stands long enough at the door is sure to enter at last,’’ 
will once more have been fulfilled. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE REOCCUPATION OF NORTHERN AFRICA 
TRIPOLITANIA 

Tripolitania, the chief gateway to the Sahara, has 
been the last province of the North African littoral to be 
taken under the control of the European powers. It is large 
in area, but small in natural resources. While it contains 
some 406,000 square miles of territory, or about the same 
as Egypt (leaving out the Sudan), its population hardly 
exceeds 526,000 souls, and neither of its two chief cities — 
Tripoli and Ben Ghasi — has over 85,000 inhabitants. 
There are few fertile agricultural districts, like the Djebel 
Gharian, which furnishes the grain and other produce for 
most of the cities and towns. The desert approaches too 
near the sea to permit of much cultivation, and there are 
no rivers like the Nile to furnish water for irrigation. The 
Atlas range does not run far enough to the east to afford 
Tripoli any protection from the winds and heat of the 
Sahara; and what few mountains and hiUs the country 
possesses, outside of the Barca district, are so insignificant 
and so scattered that they are of little value as bulwarks 
against the ever-encroaching desert. The chief exports of 
the region are ostrich feathers, ivory, oil, and esparto grass, 
the two former of which have been brought from Lake 
Chad and Central Africa for years over the famous cara- 
van route via Murzuk, Ghat, and Ghadames. Since the 
occupation of the Niger country and the Sudan by the 
British and French and the opening of direct connection 
by rail and water between the West Coast and Central 
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Africa, the greater part of this trade is going to Europe 
via the Niger and Senegal Rivers. Thus the dangers and 
delays of a thousand-mile caravan route are avoided ; but 
the traders and merchants of Tripoli are being compelled 
to procure their goods more and more from the distant 
eastern oases of Tibesti, Borku, and Kanem in the Wadai 
country, under French control. 

In 1714, the Arabs of Tripolitania, which, with the rest 
of northern Africa, had fallen under the domination of the 
Ottoman Empire during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, secured their independence and maintained it suc- 
cessfully for over a hundred years. In 1886, the Turks 
seized the port of Tripoli and put an end to the Arab 
regime, but it took thirty-five years before they were able 
to extend their administration over the entire province. 
Since then, what had they done to promote the welfare of 
the country ? Very little. In the past thirty years, remark- 
able progress had been made in Egypt, in Algiers, and in 
Tunis, by Great Britain and France, in the establishment 
of efficient governments, in the development of natural re- 
sources and commerce, in the construction of public edifices 
and improvements, and in the promotion of the public 
health and welfare. But Tripoli was still marking time. 
Her trade had remained stationary during the same period 
at the nominal annual figure of $8,850,000. The Turks 
spent comparatively little on the country and reaped an in- 
significant profit from their investment, the annual income 
from taxes and internal revenue dues never exceeding the 
sum of $540,000, out of which all the expenses of the pro- 
vincial government and military protection had to bo paid. 

The governors were most invariably easy-going, unpro- 
gressive, and incompetent. During the administration of 
Marshal Eedjet Pasha, Minister of War under the Young 
Turk rdgime from 1898 to 1908, some progress was made. 
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But, with the exception of sanitary reforms in the seaports 
and improvements in the methods of taxation, his efforts 
were mainly directed to the reorganization of the military 
forces. Being suspicious of the growing interests of Italy 
in Tripoli, he increased the Turkish garrison to some 
20,000 men, constructed forts at Ghadames, Ghat, and 
Murzuk, and attempted to raise some 12,000 native troops 
hy compulsory military service. But in spite of all these 
efforts, the Turkish military contingent never passed be- 
yond the stage of service represented by the protection of 
caravans and the collection of tribute. This policy was 
continued by Ibrahim Pasha, who ruled the country two 
years from the middle of 1910, and who substituted enlist- 
ment by lot for compulsory military service. In addition, 
he united the various native elements and rallied them to 
his support by a firm administration and the organization 
of a system of public relief during the famine of the year 
1911. 

Ever since the occupation of Egypt by England, and 
that of Tunis by France in 1881, Italy had kept an anxious 
eye upon Tripoli. While other powers were marking out 
vast colonial empires for themselves in Africa, she had to 
content herself with the two insignificant and barren tracts 
of Eritrea and Somaliland. At length nothing remained 
unoccupied, outside of Abyssinia and Liberia, whose in- 
tegrity is guaranteed by the powers, except Morocco and 
Tripoli ; while the events of 1910-11 indicated clearly that 
Morocco would soon pass under the direct control of France. 
As a Mediterranean and a naval power, it is a matter of 
considerable economic importance and genuine national 
pride that Italy should share in the partition of the African 
littoral and in the material development of North and Cen- 
tral Africa. In 1881, when TVance signed its treaty with 
Tunis, and again in 1899, when France and Great Britain 
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determined the boundaries of Wadai and the “ hinterland ” 
of the Vilayet of Tripoli, the French Government was care- 
ful to inform Italy that she had no intention of molesting 
the integrity of Tripolitania. There were good reasons for 
her modesty in this instance* She did not think the coun- 
try valuable enough to repay the expense of annexation in 
the first place ; and, in the second, she already possessed 
more promising interests elsewhere in northern Africa. In 
December, 1900, and November, 1902, France made secret 
agreements with the Italian Government, promising not to 
interfere with the extension of Italian influence in Tripoli, 
provided Italy made no resistance to the French advance 
in Morocco.^ The seizure of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria, which was supported diplomatically by Germany, 
was a sign that the Triple Alliance would raise no obsta- 
cle to an Italian invasion of Tripoli. The agreements of 
Great Britain with Prance and Spain in 1904, and again 
in 1907, concerning the maintenance and preservation of 
their respective spheres of influence in northern Africa, 
were further indications that these powers would hardly 
oppose the entrance of another European state upon the 
stage, whose presence would be an additional guarantee of 
the preservation of the status quo and the maintenance of 
European control over the numerous Mohammedan peoples 
of Africa. 

During the first ten years of the twentieth century, the 
Italians were trying quietly to get an economic foothold in 
Tripolitania, and were anxious to see the country develop 
like its neighbors. They would willingly have furnished 
the necessary money and means of bringing this about if 
Turkey had been favorable to such progress and had 
afforded the necessary facilities and protection. But Tun- 

1 Rouard de Card, Xa Politique de la Prance tt Vigard de la Ttipdittdm^ 
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bey, naturally suspicious of Italy and jealous of its own 
rights, feared that economic and political infiltration would 
soon lead to administrative control and ownership. She 
declined to grant Italy any position of special privilege, 
and only grudgingly admitted her merchants and citizens 
within the country. As time went on, the feeling between 
the two nationalities became more hostile and more sus- 
picious. The Turkish officials, past masters in the arts of 
procrastination, deceit, and intrigue, hindered the Italian 
movements at every step. The Home Government at Con- 
stantinople maintained a conciliatory attitude on the whole, 
but the local officers used every possible means to keep 
the Italians out of the vilayet. It made no diflEerence 
whether the Banco de Roma was trying to procure land 
or business privileges, or private citizens were seeking to 
establish mills or oil factories, or learned scholars wishing 
to embark on archaeological missions, innumerable and ex- 
asperating obstacles were constantly placed in the pathway. 
Every legitimate effort of Italy to develop trade in the 
country was opposed, either openly or secretly ; and the 
Marsadj the Tm^kish paper of Tripoli, contained frequent 
and bitter attacks upon the resident Italians and on the 
policy of their Government. Matters came to such a pass, 
at length, that two Italians were slain — the murder of 
Father Giustino, of Dema, being particularly inexcus- 
able ; and the Italian Government had to threaten the coast 
with a naval demonstration before the Turkish cabinet 
would recall the unscrupulous and incompetent ruler of 
Dema. 

But the Italians cannot be exempted entirely from blame. 
There is no doubt that their own aggressiveness and jeal- 
ousy of foreign concessions, combined with the attacks of 
the Italian press, which established regular correspondents 
at the port of Tripoli in 1910, brought a good deal of trouble 
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upon them that might possibly have been avoided. Yet, if 
Turkey had been willing to render some real satisfaction 
for the numerous insults to Italian dignity and honor, Italy 
would have refrained from any forcible invasion of the 
country. Her ministers were very patient and anxious to 
avoid serious conflicts ; but they could not close their eyes 
to the insults to Italian citizens and their national flag in 
TripoUtania, on the Eed Sea, and in Asia Minor, which 
were increasing year by year, Italian trading vessels and 
the native Eritrean feluccas were frequently boarded in the 
Bed Sea and the money and valuables of the crews and 
portions of the cargoes seized by the Turkish officials, on 
the ground that they were engaging in a contraband trade 
with Turkish ports. In Asia Minor numerous difficulties 
arose concerning Italian laborers employed on the railways 
under construction ; and, among other troubles, came the 
report that the daughter of an Italian laborer had been ab- 
ducted and forcibly converted to Mohammedanism. Turkey 
talked in a conciliatory manner, but never settled any of 
these vexing questions to the satisfaction of Italy. Matters 
became more and more strained. The Italian Government 
was impressed daily with the necessity of reaching some 
definite solution of the situation which was fast becoming 
unbearable. Their cup was full. It was no longer possible 
to endure in patience and meekness the insults to their nar 
tional pride and honor, which they felt Turkey would never 
have dared to permit if she had had a wholesome respect 
for Italy as a military power. Knowing full well the repu- 
tation of the Turks for procrastination and evasion, they 
realized that a satisfactory and permanent solution of the 
problem could only be attained through some form of prompt 
and decisive action backed by a display of force. 

After a careful study of the whole situation, the Italian 
cabinet decided upon a bold and ingenious oomrse. Turkey 
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was to be submitted to a severe test ; and, if this failed, 
Tripolitania was to be occupied by force. Eealizing com- 
pletely the dMculties and dangers of such a plan, the Ital- 
ian leaders took every precaution to have each detail of 
their scheme thoroughly worked out and to avoid aU out- 
side complications. The most serious difficulty in the exe- 
cution of such a plan lay in the fact that any attack upon 
any one of the outlying provinces of Turkey was likely to 
be followed by the dissolution of the Sultan’s empire and a 
general European war, owing to the weakness of the Young 
Turk, or Constitutional Reform party, then in control of 
the Government of the Sublime Forte, and to the unsettled 
situation in the Balkans. The Italian Government was very 
far from desiring anything of this sort and they made every 
effort to eliminate any such possibility. In the first place, 
they delayed action until the last uprising in the Balkans 
— that of the Malissori — had been brought to an end and 
matters had, for the time being at least, been satisfactorily 
adjusted between the Albanians and the Turks. Then, at 
the moment when orders were being issued for the occupa- 
tion of Tripoli, they sent a special message to all their min- 
isters and consuls in the Balkan States to assure the rulers 
and people there that Italy desired to maintain the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, and that she had no intention of 
waging war generally against the Sultan, or of invading 
his domains in Europe or Asia Minor. 

Another difficulty in the way of the successful execution 
of their plan was the problem of secrecy. It was absolutely 
essential to the success of their enterprise that they should 
be able at a moment’s notice to seize control of the eastern 
Mediterranean, in order to protect the fleet and army of 
occupation from interruption or attack. The required se- 
crecy was obtained by exercising a stringent censorship of 
the Italian press for some time previous to the execution 
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of their design and during the initial moves. This was the 
reason why the press and the world at large were com- 
pletely surprised at the suddenness of the event, and at a 
loss to explain its significance. 

On September 28, 1911, after making the most careful 
military and naval preparations, the Italian Government 
sent the Sublime Porte an ultimatum demanding, within 
twenty-four hours, a satisfactory guaranty that substantial 
reforms would be introduced in the government of Tripoli 
and f uU protection afforded Italian citizens and trade within 
the vilayet, under the threat of an immediate military oc- 
cupation of Tripoli and Cirenaica.^ In this document the 
disorders and troubles due to the inefficiency and neglect 
of the Turkish officials, the great need of enlightened eco- 
nomic development similar to that provided in the neighbor- 
ing countries of Egypt and Tunis, the paramount interests 
of Italy in the district, and the systematic opposition to all 
her enterprises and efforts to develop trade there, and the 
dangerous situation of the Italians and foreigners because 
of the present agitation, were all carefully recited. The 
Turkish cabinet replied in a conciliatory spirit, offering to 
give the required protection to Italian interests and to make 
aU reasonable commercial and economic concessions that 
did not infringe upon the rights of the empire and those 
guaranteed by treaty to foreign powers, but asking what 
were the guaranties sought by Italy. This was not consid- 
ered a satisfactory answer by the Italian authorities ; and 
so the conflict commenced. 

Nothing short of a position of special privilege in eco- 
nomic matters and a share in the administration of the 
province would have halted the Italians at this point. They 
were determined to take no chances concerning the future 

^ Supplement to Amr, Jour, of Intemat. LaWf January 1012, voL vi, 

pp. 11, 12. 
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of Tripoli. The old corrupt regime must go and at once. 
The welfare both of the native inhabitants and of the for- 
eign residents must be assured and a new field for Italian 
commercial expansion opened. The last stand of the inte- 
rior slave trade must be done away with and the most radi- 
cal of the Mohammedan secret orders, such as the Se- 
noussi, deprived of their last stronghold in northern Africa. 
Thus, in the main, the Italian policy seems to be justified. 
Yet, in justice to the Turks, it ought to be said that the 
new Constitutional Reform party has had its hands too full 
with the i nn umerable difficulties of a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the internal government of the empire to give the 
proper attention to the Tripolitan situation. And, while 
the inhabitants of Tripolitania have lacked opportunities 
and facilities for development and have probably suffered 
some from excessive taxation, it has not yet been proved 
that they had been particularly oppressed or abused by the 
Turkish Government. 

The Turkish Vilayet of Tripoli was composed of the two 
large seaboard districts of Tripolis with its port cities 
of Tripoli and Homs (or Lebda), and Cirenaica with the 
adjacent plateau of Barca possessing two ports of entry — 
Ben Ghasi and Derna. Between these two administrative 
regions lay a long stretch of desert coast line without haiv 
bora of any importance, while behind all were the great 
Sahara and Li%an Deserts, extending far to the south, 
and dotted here and there with fertile oases, the chief of 
which were Ghadames, Ghat, Socna, Murzuk, Sella, and 
Andjila. The problem of the Italians was therefore three- 
fold : to prevent the Turks from throwing any military 
forces or supplies into the country ; to seize promptly all 
the seaports ; and, finally, to occupy the hinterland. The 
first two of those moves were carried out vrith energy and 
precision. A number of Italian warships were sent into the 
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eastern Mediterranean to head off any attempt of the Otto- 
mans to interrupt their maneuvers from Asia Minor, while 
the greater part of their naval forces were employed in 
escorting a huge fleet of transports bearing their army to 
the coasts of Tripolitania ; and within six weeks practically 
all the seaport towns had been occupied without great 
difficulty, and some 86,000 troops safely landed in the 
country. 

Meanwhile, the Turks had not been idle. They managed 
to smuggle a considerable quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion into the vilayet with some of their best military lead- 
ers, — such as Enver Bey (now Enver Pasha and Turkish 
Minister of War), Eethi Bey,^ and Aziz Ali Bey el Masri,^ 
— before the Italians could establish an effective blockade 
of the coast, and France and Egypt set up a stringent 
watch on their frontiers. The Arabs and Berbers of the 
mountains and interior were aroused to action by the ac- 
tivities of Ferhat Bey and Suleiman el Barouni, former 
deputies in the Ottoman Parliament from the Tripolitan 
districts of Zavia and Gebel. And the support of Sidi 
Achmed el-Sherif-el-Senoussi and his brother, Sidi Hellal, 
was secured, the former of whom is the head of the Se- 
noussi, the most powerful Mohammedan organization in 
northern Africa with branches in Syria, Arabia, and Asia 
Minor. He has had his headquarters for some time at the 
oasis of Kufra, in the Libyan Desert and technically out- 
side of the boundary of any state ; but he has been for 
several years in close and friendly touch with the authori- 
ties at Constantinople. In this way quite an extenwve mili- 
tary force was organized and a determined resistance made 

^ FetM Bey became a military aarmaa and was HUed in 1014, 

trying to fly foom Ajfla Hinor to Cairo. 

^ Aziz Ali succeeded Enver Bey as leader in Tripolitania, and was recently 
tried and acquitted of oliargea of incompetenoy and corruption wKtlo In 
control of Turkish forces in Tripoli 
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to the advance of the Italians into the interior. So stab- 
born and effective was this defense that over a year elapsed 
before the European invaders were able to occupy perma- 
nently any important section of the hinterland. In justice 
to the Italian soldiers it ought to be added, however, that 
a part of this delay was due to unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions and to the peculiar and exceptional difficulties of 
desert warfare. 

Meanwhile, both the Italian Government and the Euro- 
pean powers were taking steps to end the conflict. On 
January 27, 1912, Busaia issued a circular to the European 
courts urging joint action in the interests of peace. On 
March 26, Emperor William and King Vittorio Emanuele 
III met at Venice to discuss the same problem ; and from 
April 15 to 28, the representatives of the European states 
at Constantinople, led by the Bussian Ambassador, pressed 
their offers of mediation upon the Sultan. All in vain. 
The Ottoman Government steadily refused to consider 
terms of peace until the Italian troops were withdrawn 
from Tripolitania. This was a condition which the Italians 
could no longer be expected to consider seriously, for a 
royal decree had already been issued on November 5, an- 
nexing the newly occupied country to the Italian king^ 
dom. This had been done, partly with the hope of coercing 
Turkey to accept the inevitable, and partly for the pur- 
pose of creating a legal basis for the introduoflon of a new 
administration, and for the inauguration of a carefully pre- 
pared scheme to promote the economic development of the 
province. 

At length the Italian authorities realized that, as long 
as their operations were confined solely to Tripolitania, the 
contest was likely to be interminable. The Turkish officials, 
gifted with extraordinary powers of patience and procras- 
tination, were finding the situation much to their liking. 
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The contest in TripoKtania was costing them compara- 
tively little in men and money. No special burdens, either 
in taxes or in the recruitment of new regiments, had been 
laid upon their people : nor were the losses and inconven- 
iences to business and trade within the Ottoman Empire 
of sufELcient moment thus far to arouse the people to an in- 
sistent demand for peace. On the other hand, the Italians 
were spending thousands of dollars every day on military 
operations and suffering enormous commercial losses on 
account of the Turkish boycott upon their goods and ships, 
while the prospects for a speedy occupation of the hin- 
terland of Tripolitania were not very promising.' Accord- 
ingly, the Italian authorities devised a now method of co- 
ercion, which ultimately induced the Turks to change their 
attitude somewhat, but which might have failed in its 
chief object had not war broken out suddenly in the 
Balkans. 

On February 22, 1912, Signor Giolitti, Italian Premier, 
introduced into the Chamber of Deputies a bill providing 
for the extension of Italian sovereignty to Tripolitania and 
for the creation of a special government for the new colony. 
The next day, the Chamber adopted the bill by a vote of 
423 to 9;^ and shortly afterwards it was passed unani- 
mously by the Senate. Thus the Italian nation expressed 
in no uncertain tone its fixed determination to possess the 
old Turkish -vilayet, so favorably situated with regard to 
their own kingdom. Already, in January and February, 
the Italian fleet had been blockading the Turkish coast in 
the Bod Sea. On February 24, Beirut was bombarded, and 
the blockade was extended to the Syrian coast in March. 
Finally, this was followed by a naval demonstration at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, April 16-19, when the cables 
between the mainland and some of the islands were cut, 
^ London TmeSi February 23 and 24, 1012* 
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whicli culminated in the seizure of the island of Ehodes 
and a number of other Sporades ojEE the coast of Asia 
Minor, 

Thus was the matter brought home to Turkey ; and, after 
considerable hesitation, informal discussions began early in 
June at Caux in Switzerland between Ifaby Bey, formerly 
Ottoman Minister at Athens, and Signor Modiano, a Solonika 
lawyer. These men were joined soon by other representatives 
from both states and the official “ pourparlers ” were trans- 
ferred to Ouchy and Lausanne. J uly, August, and September 
passed without any material progress being made toward a 
final settlement, save that the position of each party was 
clearly defined and certain general concessions were offered 
on both sides. In October, the situation in the Balkans be- 
came critical. War was imminent ; and Turkey, in order to 
have her hands and resources free for a new encounter, sud- 
denly became more conciliatory. Instead of insisting on the 
retention of the port of Tobruk and the control of the hin- 
terland of Tripolitania, the Ottoman Government was now 
ready to withdraw from the whole country. The Italian au- 
thorities, grasping quickly the significance of the change, 
met them in a friendly and generous spirit, and an agree- 
ment was soon reached. At six o’clock on October 15, the 
terms of peace were agreed upon at Ouchy and the definite 
treaty was signed at Lausanne at three o’clock on October 18, 
1912 J There were eleven articles in the treaty which con- 
tained the usual provisions for an immediate cessation of 
.hostilities, exchange of prisoners, and the resumption of 
commercial and other relations between the two countries, 
and the evacuation of territories occupied by the two com- 
batants. In regard to the last-mentioned stipulation, it was 
provided that the withdrawal of the Italian forces from the 
islands of the itSgean ‘‘ will take place immediately after 
^ London Tivmt October 10 and 19, 1912. 
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the evacuation of Tripoli and Cirenaica by the Ottoman 
officers, troops, and civil functionaries.” 

No mention was made of the transference of Tripolitania 
to Italy or of the establishment of Italian sovereignty in 
that country. By the Ottoman law the Sultan is prohibited 
from disposing of lands belonging to the empire. In this 
case, therefore, the territory was tacitly understood to have 
passed into other hands, in spite of the will or the wish of 
the Ottoman ruler. Italy agreed to the conclusion of a new 
commercial agreement between the two states, which would 
permit a slight raise in the Turkish tariff rates, and to aid 
the Ottoman authorities in abolishing the foreign post-offices 
and other features of the capitulary rdgime in Turkey. And 
the Italian Government was to pay yearly 2,000,000 lire out 
of the revenues of Tripolitania into the Administration of the 
Public Debt of the Ottoman Empire. 

It was understood that the Italians would do nothing to 
interfere with the spiritual authority of the Sultan as Kha- 
lif, or head of the Mohammedan Church, in Tripolitania. To 
make secure his position in this regard, and to preserve the 
confidence of the faithful in the integrity and good inten- 
tions of Ottoman authorities, the Turkish monarch issued 
an imperial firman to the people of the old vilayet on OotO' 
her 18 — the same day on which the treaty of Lausanne was 
signed. “ Since my Government,” wrote the Sultan, “ de- 
sires, on the one hand, to aid you effectively in the necessary 
defense of your country, but realizes the impossibility of 
doing so, and since, on the other hand, it regards your pres- 
ent and future prosperity, it wishes to terminate a war ruin- 
ous to you and to your families and disastrous to the state. 
Hoping to restore peace and prosperity to your country. 
Wo, basing Our action on Our sovereign right, hereby 
ffmnt ym fullavtoncmy.”'^ In this way, the suzerain handed 
^ Loudon OotoW 19, 1012* 
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back the country to its inhabitants, instead of to the Ital- 
ians, and shifted all the responsibility and sovereignty on to 
the shoulders of the people, whom he left to make the best 
terms they could with the Italian authorities. 

The Sultan then proceeded to appoint Shems-ed-Din as 
his. official representative in spiritual matters for five years 
with the title of “ Naib-es-Sultan,” and to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a “Kadi” and several aids (Naibs) who should 
assist the Kaib-es-Sultan in the enforcement of the law of 
the Sheriat and in the regulation of religious affairs. The 
Kadi was to be paid by Turkey, but the Naib-es-Sultan and 
the assistants out of the religious revenues of the coun- 
try. And the religious supremacy of the Sultan is still 
maintained, though his prestige has diminished materially 
by reason of this unfortunate Tripolitan episode and the 
defeats of his armies in the Balkans. 

Early in January, 1913, the Italians resumed their for- 
ward movement for the occupation of the interior of Tri- 
politania. Without great difficulty, though at the cost of 
great hardships to the troops, the Italian forces pushed 
their way through Zintan, Fessato, and Nalnt to the Tuni- 
sian border and south to Ghadames, which was entered by 
Captain Favone onApril27. At the same time other columns 
were pressing south through Misna and Socna to the Fez- 
zan and Murzok which was occupied in the fall of the same 
year. And practically all of Tripolitania proper has now 
passed under Italian control. In Cirenaica and Marmarica, 
however, the situation is quite different. The immediate 
hinterland of Ben Ghasi and Dema was taken over without 
much trouble ; but the Italians are having a serious time 
subduing the peoples of the mountains and the plateau of 
Barca in the rear. The Arabs of the Green Mountains are 
more warlike and independent than those of Tripolitania 
proper, and the hold of the Turks over this region had 
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never been very effective. So the contest is still on, and it 
is likely to be some time before the entire country will be 
subdued and entirely reconciled to the Italian rule. 

When this is accomplished, a new era will dawn for 
Tripolitania and its people. Order and security for life and 
property will be established, and no expense will be spared 
to insure the future development and prosperity of the 
country. If the Italian Government carries out its policy, 
as outlined in its message to Turkey and in its proclamations 
to the people of its new colony, honestly, intelligently, and 
unselfishly, all will be well. Already they have made an 
admirable beginning. The seaports have been cleaned up, 
supplied with proper lighting and sewage systems, and pro- 
vided with an efficient and progressive government. Large 
sums are being, spent on public improvements and proper 
methods for opening the country and developing its trade. 
The administration of the new colony is still on a military 
basis, but the young officers and soldiers are creating an 
excellent impression and performing a fine service, as ad- 
visers and local administrators, French methods are being 
followed in the preservation of local customs and in the use 
of native officials, such as the Maimakams and Sheiks, un- 
der Italian Eesidents and supervisors. The work of the 
physicians and teachers is splendid, and goes also a long 
way toward winning the confidence of the masses. 

While the energies of the Italians at present are largely 
devoted to exploration and to providing cheap, safe, and 
rapid means of communication throughout the country, a 
multitude of things remain to be done before Tripolitania 
can be sot upon its feet and turned into a solf-suppoi’ting 
and prosperous colony. It will be a long and painful proc- 
ess. The difficulties will be great and the rewards few. 
For, until the prosperity of the native population is soundly 
established upon the basis of agriculture and, in certain 
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districts, stock-raising,” writes a competent observer who 
has visited the country since the Italian occupation, “ or 
until minerals are found in paying quantities, there can 
be no great development of the Tripoli market. A few for- 
tunate and far-seeing business men will probably make 
large sums, for the Government is bound to be a good cus- 
tomer for a considerable period of years, but much capital 
will have to be expended and many unproductive years 
must pass before a paying commerce is built up.” ^ 

^ London Times^ special correspondent, September 4, 6, 6, 1913. For fur- 
ther details conceming the Italian occupation of Tripolitania, see Thomas 
Barclay, Turco^Italian War and its 'Problems^ 1912 ; Tullio Irace, With the 
Xtalians in Tripoli, 1912. For conditions before the war, see Fdmond Bemet, 
JBn Tripolitaint ; Voyage b, Qhadam.es, 1912. An excellent account of the Ital- 
ian experiences in colonising Fritrea and Somaliland will be found in Captain 
Pelleno’s Lee Italiens en Afrigw, 1880-96, published in 1897. 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE EEOCCUPATION OP NOETHEKN APEICA 
EGYPT 

Neyeb, since its foundation by Mebemet Ali in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, had the Albanian dynasty 
been an unqualified success at the head of Egyptian affairs. 
It possessed some elements of strength, of stability, and of 
progress ; but it contained too much of selfishness, of in> 
equality, and of injustice to retain a permanent supremacy 
in a land so peculiar, so poor, and so much in the public 
eye of Europe as Egypt. For nearly seventy years Mehemet 
Ali and his successors maintained an independent adminis" 
tration, completely untrammeled by outside influences or 
internal checks ; but this was due rather to the strength of 
the reigning family and the poverty and weakness of the 
governed than to any great genius for government on the 
part of the Khedives. These rulers oared more for the out- 
ward show and emoluments of power, ofElce, and conquest 
than for the welfare of the people. They preferred to start 
at the top of the ladder wilk those improvements that ap> 
peal so strongly to the popular imagination, such as public 
edifices, railways, and palaces. The more prosaic reforms, 
that call for real effort and unselfish devotion to the com- 
mon welfare, and which are essential foundation stones to 
the establishment of any successful and beneficent govern- 
ment, did not attract them. Nor were any of the members 
of this family trained in the science of government, or wdd 
equipped for the work of a sovereign, ^me, like Mehemet 
Ali, were gifted with a rongh genius for organization ; and 
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others, like Ibrahim Pasha, with marked native military 
ability; but one and all were as unsystematic and incompe- 
tent in public affairs as they were ambitions and impro- 
vident. They increased the governmental exipenses and 
expanded their territorial possessions, — even to distant 
Dar-Pur and the Bahr-el-Grhazal, with the aid of Baker 
and Gordon, — but gave little attention to increasing the 
material wealth and productiveness of their realm. Expan- 
sion they understood, but “conservation” was a term un- 
known to their vocabulary. 

Said Pasha loaded an already heavily burdened country 
with an immense debt in connection with the launching of 
the Suez Canal project ; but the spendthrift of the family 
was Ismail Pasha, who ruled from 1863 to 1879. He spent 
enormous sums on wars with Abyssinia, conquests in the 
Sudan, and unproductive public works such as railways, 
administration buildings, and schools, which were of little 
real advantage to the country because of their expensive 
upkeep and the poverty of the Government. His reforms 
were too rapid and too ill-advised to reap at once the suc- 
cess they would otherwise have deserved, and the well-in- 
tentioned efforts of the Khedive were too often thwarted 
through the iucapaoily and corruption of his agents. Hon- 
est and able administrators were almost impossible to find, 
and the whole public service, including the courts, was 
tainted with graft, due to the small salaries and the uncer- 
tainty of the tenure of office. In fact, the entire state ma- 
chinery was suffering from “ ignorance, dishonesty, waste, 
extravagance, and corruption ” ; and, as Bomola Gessi wrote 
to Gordon, “the whole strength of the Government is tamed 
on amassing money, on outward forms of state, and on min- 
ing the country by taxes and burdensome charges.” 

At length the day of reckoning came; and Ismail Pasha, 
under whose wizard touch the public debt had risen be- 
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tween 1863 and 1874 from i6E4,000,000 to over j£E70,- 
000,000, was compelled in 1876 to ask Great Britain for 
assistance in reorganizing the Egyptian finances. Stephen 
Cave — “Her Majesty’s Paymaster” — was sent out in 
December, 1875, and returned in March, 1876, with an 
exhaustive report,^ which demonstrated conclusively the 
ability of Egypt, with careful and expert management, to 
carry the interest on her debts, at a reasonable rate. But it 
was no longer possible for her to go on renewing her float- 
ing indebtedness of ^E18,000,000 at twenty-five per cent 
and raising new loans. Ho advised the appointment of a 
British agent at the head of a department of finance with 
power to supervise the laying and the collection of the 
taxes, and the employment of trained Europeans in the 
civil service. 

In March, Mr. Rivers Wilson reached Cairo to act as 
financial adviser to the Khedive, but a whole year elapsed 
before any real progress was made, owing to the difficulties 
experienced by the British and Egyptian Governments in 
agreeing upon a plan for financial control and reform. 
Meanwhile, the public debt rose within three years from 
j 6E77,000,000 to over j6E91,000,000, a great shrinkage 
occurred in the annual tax returns, and the credit of the 
Khedive disappeared altogether. He was therefore com- 
pelled to accede, on January 27, 1878, to the British de- 
mand for the appointment of a High Committee of Inquiry 
numbering seven — six Europeans and one Egyptian — to 
control the state revenues and expenditures, and to super- 
vise the collection of taxes and the funding of the public 
debt. But this committee was not actually established until 
March 30, and then only through the pressure exerted by 
France and England. They had reached an agreement be* 

‘ Srit, Fctrl. Pe^t, 1877, Egi/pt, ypL 76, pp. 96-118, British iInMiua 
File. 
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tween February 4 and 9 to cooperate in solving the prob- 
lem of Egyptian finance — such action being oflSicially de- 
clared not to be “ inconsistent with the Khedive’s inde- 
pendent administration of the finances.” 

In spite of an excellent report on the necessary financial 
and economic reforms, made by the Committee of Inquiry 
on August 19, and the creation of a new cabinet under 
Nubar Pasha, including Rivers Wilson as Minister of Fi- 
nance and M. de Blignidres as Minister of Public Works 
in December,^ nothing of value was accomplished that 
year ; nor, indeed, in the following twelve months. Mean- 
while, political intrigues increased and the feeling of hos- 
tility toward the employment of foreigners in the high 
offices, which had early manifested itself in various quar- 
ters, now assumed alarming proportions. In February, 1879, 
anti-European riots broke out in Cairo and attempts were 
made on the lives of Rivers Wilson and Nubar Pasha, the 
latter of whom was compelled to resign his portfolio on 
February 19, through the pressure and accusations of the 
enemies of foreign control. Notwithstanding the nomination 
of his son, Prince Tewfik, to the presidency of the Council 
of State on March 12, the Khedive remained dissatisfied 
with the drift of affairs and opposed all reforms not in 
strict accord with his own ideas and plans. He rejected 
the financial schemes of Mr. Wilson, formulating some 
of his own and installing a new ministry under Cherif 
Pasha on April 7-10. The Committee of Inquiry resigned ; 
Rivers Wilson was recalled on April 24 ; and on the 26th, 
Lord Salisbury warned the Egyptian ruler that his course 
was likely to bring upon him the retaliation of the Euro- 
pean powers. He assured him, at the same time, that Great 
Britain had no other policy than that of developing the 
resources and of securing the good government of the 
^ Brit, Bari, BaperSf 1878, Bffs/pt, toL 78, pp. 524-20. 
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country. They had hitherto considered the independence 
of the Khedive and the maintenance of his dynasty an im- 
portant condition for the attainment of these ends.” 

Ismail Pasha, however, persisted in the attempt to rule 
in his own way; hut, with bankruptcy staring him in the 
face and cut off from all European assistance, his position 
soon became intolerable. All the great powers protested 
vigorously against his decree of April 22, declaring that 
all debts and claims of creditors were subject to the au- 
thority of the Khedive, without appeal to the mixed courts. 
No help was forthcoming from any British or French 
scource ; and on June 26, 18T9, the perplexed ruler, acting 
on the advice of the English Government, resigned in favor 
of Mohammed Tewfik Pasha, who was duly confirmed 
khedive by the Sultan of Turkey in a firman. 

Cherif Pasha again formed a cabinet ; and the new ruler, 
who had the welfare of his people at heart as well as a gen- 
uine sympathy with the reform measures, promptly started 
in to set up an efficient government along the lines sug- 
gested by Great Britain and France. These two powers, 
because of their special interests in the country and their 
conviction that some form of political supervision had be- 
come a necessity, began in September, 1879, to exercise a 
sort of dual control over the affairs of Egypt* Both agreed 
that the united action of two interested and well-informed 
states possessing a common program, had decided advan- 
tages over the joint supervision of all the European states. 
“ However great the progress Egypt has made in the last 
half century,” wrote ^rthflemy Saint-Hilaire to M. Sien- 
kiewicz — French agent at Cairo, — ‘‘ it is q^uite clear that 
for self-government she will still need for a long time the 
guardianship of England and France. By herself alone she 
could not overcome the difficulties of all kinds which stand 
in the way of her regeneration. . . . The work of reform 
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will be long and toilsome ; bat, if anything can hasten its 
progress and guarantee its success, it is assuredly the in* 
terrention of two well-enHghtened nations.” ^ 

Great Britain, however, had her own reasons. “ The ac- 
tion of England, though her interests are largely commer- 
cial, is dictated in the main by exclusively political consid- 
erations,” said Salisbury to Count Earolyi. “Egypt has, 
in that point of view, an importance for England which it 
has for no other country in the world, and we are unable 
either to forego our own claims to influence in that country 
or to accede to an arrangement of which confusion would 
be the necessary result. An international government of 
Egypt is, I think, quite impossible.” ® Yet England had 
no intention at first of dictating in public affairs, preferring 
rather the part of a friendly adviser. The British Govern- 
ment “ desires no partisan ministry in Egypt,” wrote Gran- 
ville to Sir Edward Malet on November 4, 1881. “In the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, a partisan ministry 
founded on the support of a foreign power, or upon the 
personal influence of a foreign diplomatic agent, is neither 
calculated to be of service to the country it administers, 
nor to that in whose interest it is supposed to be maintained. 
It can only tend to alienate the population from their true 
allegiance to their sovereign, and to give rise to counter 
intrigues which are detrimental to the welfare of the 
State.” ® 

The English authorities wished, indeed, to have the nec- 
essary reforms in finance, justice, and administration car- 
ried out through the agency of the Khedive and his minis- 
ters ; and Erance concurred with them fully in this policy. 
They failed to see, however, that, in the mind of the native 
poliridans and leaders, there was little difference between 

* Brit. Pali. Popart) 1881, Egypt, toL 82, pp* 110-18. 

» mi.) yoL 79, pp. 18e-87. • OH., voL 88, pp. 2-8. 
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the rule of a “ partisan ministry founded on the support of 
a foreign power ” and the government of a native ministry 
supported by outside influences. For the fact remained that 
Tewflk Pasha and the men he chose for his ministers were 
regarded quite generally as the puppets of Great Britain 
and France, who were suspected by many influential persons 
of harboring, behind their philanthropic designs, a secret 
plan for securing possession of Egypt. 

During the next three years little real progress in finan- 
cial reform was accomplished, in spite of the good inten- 
tions of the Khedive, who issued a decree on August 10, 
1879, establishing a Committee of Control (“ Cadastre 
G4ndral ”) for the finances consisting of a director-general 
and a commission under the Finance Minister, and orders 
on November 15, 1879, and April 5, 1880, creating a “ Caisse 
spdciale de la Dette Publique” and a ‘^Commission of 
Liquidation,” comprised of seven European experts, with 
power to supervise the financial reorganization. An annual 
budget was created; au excellent system for consolida- 
tion and redemption of the public debt, and for control of 
the revenues, was devised and promulgated in the Law of 
Liquidation of July 17, 1880 ; and Mr. Rivers Wilson — now 
president of the Commission of liquidation — was enabled 
in August to make an able report on the condition of the 
finances and the plans for reorganization. No definite steps 
were taken, however, to reorganize the courts of justice, 
the methods of taxation, or the administrative system. In- 
trigues were rife on all sides. The opposition to foreign 
interference was as great as ever, causing innumerable dif- 
ficulties to the new government. Cabinet after cabinet tried 
its hand and failed, until seven ministries had held ofiflee 
without materially improving the situation. It was practi- 
cally impossible to get a group of able and patriotic men to- 
gether who could agree upon an enlightened and progras- 
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sive policy and firmly adhere to it until something worth 
while had been accomplished. The chief difficulty in the 
way of reform lay in the great lack of experienced and 
trained men in the native official circles. Another equally 
serious handicap was that the Grovernment of Tewfik Pasha 
never actually held all the reins of power in its hands at any 
one time. And in attempting to secure its position by the 
aid of foreign experts and outside assistance, it lost the sup- 
port of some of the most influential native elements. 

But the new administration, busy with many pressing 
affairs and reforms, committed one tremendous and unpar- 
donable blunder when it overlooked the serious and restless 
condition of the military forces and failed to provide for 
the immediate reorganization of the army — the one body 
really dangerous to the establishment of public order and 
the success of the new regime. As early as February, 1881, 
the signs of a military revolt were visible in the disagree- 
ments which arose between the ministry and the younger 
officers on the questions of pay and of an increase in the 
forces. It came to a head on September 9, 1881, when 
Colonel Ahmed Arabi and some other officers, who feared 
punishment unless they could coerce the Government and 
keep control over the Ministry of War, led the Arab regi- 
ments in a demonstration before the palace of the Khedive. 
As a result, Mahmoud Sarny Pasha — representing the 
military party — became Minister of War, and the de- 
mands of the insurgents received a full hearing. 

Meanwhile, another controversy arose over the control 
of the finances between the ministry and the National 
Chamber, which began its sittings on December 26, 1880. 
The leaders of the Assembly claimed the right of approv- 
ing all taxation and of inspecting all the public expenses, 
but they raised no objection to an official budget or to the 
employment of foreign experts. The ministers, however. 
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would admit of no restriction on the right of the Khedivo 
to control the finances ; and after striving in vain for two 
months to enforce the will of the sovereign, Cherif Pasha 
was forced to resign in February, 1882. The victorious 
Assembly then compelled the Khedive to nominate a new 
cabinet with Mahmoud Sarny Pasha as Grand Vizier and 
Arabi Bey as Minister of War and Marine. 

£Vom that time until June, the Government was practi- 
cally under the thumb of the military, or “ National Party,” 
as they preferred to caU themselves. The new combination 
proved little more successful than the earlier cabinets — 
chiefly because it had no definite program of reform or 
government, but preferred to use its energies in strength- 
ening its hold upon the reins of power and in promoting 
anti-foreign demonstrations. The Khedive finally broke 
with this radical ministry and dissolved it on March 28 ; 
and its successor fell likewise in May, owing to tihe discov- 
ery of plots against the life of the ruler. Arabi alone re- 
mained at his post, as the Khedive postponed the noxnina- 
tion of a new cabinet. 

It was now evident to Ghreat Britain and France, who 
had followed closely the course of events and supported 
stoutly the Egyptian sovereign through their ropresentar 
tives in Cairo, that serious complications wore impending. 
It was imperative that these powers should reach a definite 
imderstanding and be prepared for any emergency. Ac- 
cordingly a lively correspondence ensued between Earl 
Granville and Gambetta — then Prime Minister of France: 
and it was agreed to g^ve the Khedive their moral support 
and diplomatic aid in the event that anything ooourr^ — 
cither within or without the state — to threaten the exist- 
ing state of things. They reserved, however, freedom of 
action with regard to future developments, and were care- 
ful not to promise material assistance or intervention. 
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Meanwhile, it was becoming clearer day by day that ere 
long it would be impossible to avoid some form of force- 
ful interference in the affairs of Egypt. Both the British 
and French Governments were, however, undecided as to 
what form this should take. “ Armed intervention will be- 
come a necessity,” wrote Malet on January 20, 1882, “ if 
we adhere to the refusal to allow the budget to be voted by 
the Chamber, and we cannot do otherwise, as it forms only 
a part of a complete scheme of revolution. . . . The united 
powers will be listened to, but not England and France 
alone, because they think we are actuated by selfish mo- 
tives, and that the other powers will not allow us to deal 
with the Egyptian question alone.” ^ The same day the 
Vizier of Egypt was notified that England and France 
would not consent to the Chamber voting on the budget, 
as this would be an infringement upon the international 
agreements concerning the control of the finances. The 
situation became acute ; and Granville declared in favor of 
intervention by Turkey, provided it was arranged and su- 
pervised by his own Government and that of France. By 
February he had changed his mind and on the sixth noti- 
fied Lord Lyons — British Ambassador at Paris — that 
Her Majesty’s Government desired that any intervention 
in Egypt should represent “ the united action of the powers 
of which Turkey should be a party.” France at first agreed, 
but two days later M. Freyoinet, who had succeeded 0am- 
betta as Premier, expressed his disapproval of all measures 
requiring the use of force. Granville insisted, however, on 
sending a general oirculai letter to all the powers, dated 
February 11, in which he reiterated England’s wish for 
the ^ united action of Europe ” in case intervention should 
prove unavoidable. 

After the complete failure of the Ehedival Government 
1 JBrit. Pari Ptgters, 1882, JSffspti voL 8S, p. 154. 
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to make any headway with its reform program and after 
the temporary triumph of the military party, Freycinet 
suggested, on May 11, that a naval demonstration might 
strengthen the position of the Khedive and enable him to 
proceed with the reorganization of the government. Gran- 
ville approved on the 18th, though he thought it was a 
mistake not to ask the rest of the powers ; and on the 20th 
the combined fleet of three vessels under the command of 
Admiral Seymour arrived off Alexandria. The Cairo repre- 
sentatives of the two powers announced that the ships had 
come to aid the Khedive in maintaining his lawful author- 
ity and in setting up a ministry of his own choosing under 
Cherif Pasha. No arrests, persecutions, or sequestrations 
of property would be permitted, but it was hinted that it 
would be well for Arabi and his friends to leave the coun- 
try temporarily, after the establishment of the new cabinet- 
The military party paid no attention to these suggestions, 
but forced a new ministry under Ragheb Pasha upon the 
Khedive on June 16, Arabi retaining the portfolio of war. 
The good offices of a Turkish commissioner, Dervish Pasha, 
who came from the Sultan on June T at the personal solici- 
tation of the Khedive, and the combined offoi'ts of the 
British and French agents, were unable to bring about any 
adjustment or compromise. 

On June 11, a serious riot broke out in Alexandria, dur- 
ing which six Europeans were killed and others wounded. 
Military preparations were begun by the leaders of the 
national party, and an attempt made to fortify the harbor 
of Alexandria — in spite of the warnings of Admiral Sey- 
mour. The Eagheb ministry continuing reactionary and in- 
efficient, and the disorders increasing steadily throughout 
the country, Granville was forced to admit, on July 10, 
that the naval demonstration was a failure. ** Her Majes- 
ty’s Government now sees no alternative,” he wrote, but 
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a recourse to force to put an end to a state of affairs which 
has become intolerable.” He still favored, however, a joint 
action of the powers, and added: “Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has no interests or objects which are inconsistent with 
those of Europe in general, nor any interests which are in- 
consistent with those of the Egyptian people.” 

M. Ereycinet, when approached on July 11, declined to 
join in any military invasion, as this would be an act of 
war permissible to the Erench Government only through a 
vote of the Chamber of Deputies. The situation was still 
further complicated the same day, when Admiral Seymour 
opened fire upon the forts at Alexandria, after having ex- 
hausted all peaceful measures to prevent the fortification 
of the harbor. After appealing in vain to Italy and Turkey 
to cooperate with her, Great Britain decided on Ju^ 20 to 
send a military expeditionlolffie shpjpprf of the Blediye 
oh her own responsibility ; and General Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley with 25,000 men was ordered to proceed to Egypt im- 
mediately. On August 18, he left Alexandria and occupied 
the following day without opposition Port Said, El Ean- 
tara, and Ismailia, to protect the Suez Canal in accordance 
with England’s promise to the powers. The advance on 
Cairo was then begun, which culminated in an overwhelm- 
ing victory over the forces of Arabi Pasha at Tel-el-Kebir 
on September 13 and a triumphal entry into the capital on 
the 16th. The same day Arabi and the other military lead- 
ers were captured, and though condemned to death in De- 
cember, 1882, after a long trial, were finally banished. 

Meanwhile the Khedive and a new ministry formed by 
Cherif Pasha on August 28 were duly installed at the head 
of affairs, the British annoimoing officially that they had 
intervened solely to “ restore the power of the Khedive.” 
Now that this was done, it was only necessary for them to 
remain long enough to “ reestablish on a firm basis the 
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authority of the IDiedive and to make provision for the 
future well-being of all classes of the Egyptian people.” 
In a note to the powers, dated January 8, 1883, Granville 
explained the reforms contemplated and added, “ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are desirous of withdrawing it [the 
army] as soon as the state of the country and the organi- 
zation of the Khedival authority will permit of it.” ^ 

The British prestige in Egypt had been immensely 
strengthened by their successes ; and they were quick to 
see that this intricate problem could be more easily and 
more skillfully handled by one state alone. Out of courtesy, 
however, they offered France a minor participation in the 
reforms ; but the authorities of that country declined any- 
thing short of an equal control over the finances. Thu 
Great Britain considered no longer necessary or wise. The 
British member of the Board of Control resigned; and, 
with the consent of the Sultan, the Khedive issued an order 
abolishing the Dual Control on January 18, 1883. On Feb- 
ruary 4, Sir A. Colvin, with the approval of Eng^and, was 
appointed “ Financial Councillor ” to the ruler. He might 
sit with the ministers, if requested, but his powers were 
advisory only and his position depended upon the will of 
the sovereign. 

In September, 1882, Lord Dufferin, one of the ablest and 
most experienced of British statesmen and diplomatists, 
had been sent out to draw up a practical and comprehen- 
sive plan for the ireoiganization of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. His report was submitted on February 6, 1883,* 
approved by the Home Government, and issued as the 
Organic Law by the Khedive on May 1, 1888. The new 
government, known as the “ Institutions,” oonsisted of the 
usual cabinet departments of Foreign Affairs, Interior, 

> Brit. Pari. Paptrt, 1888, Pgj/pt, vol. 83, pp. M4-4(l. 

* Jiid., pp. ar-iso. 
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Finance, Amy, Justice, Education and PubKo Works, 
and two Assemblies. The Legislative Council numbering 
thirty was composed of sixteen deputies elected by the pro- 
vincial assemblies and fourteen nominated by the Elhedive. 
The General Assembly of eighty-two members embraced 
the whole of the Legislative Council, the six ministers, and 
forty-six elective deputies — two chosen by each provincial 
assembly and two by each town government. Candidates 
for membership in the General Assembly must be at least 
thirty years old, be able to read and write, and pay direct 
taxes yearly of not less than ^E30. The Legislative Coun- 
cil, whose members were to serve a long term of years or 
for life, met once a month to discuss the budget and all 
prospective legislation, but it had no power to initiate or 
to veto measures. The General Assembly had to be sum- 
moned at least once in two years and no new taxes could 
be imposed without its consent. But it possessed no initia- 
tive, for all the reins of power lay in the hands of the 
Khedive and his ministers. Each province had its own 
elective assembly varying in number from four to eight 
members chosen by the custodians of the oonununes, one of 
whom was elected in each important village. 

New criminal and civil codes were completed by a com- 
mission on April 24, and a system of mixed courts, with 
both Egyptian and foreign jurists, was provided under in- 
ternational agreements, known as the “Capitulations,” 
which gave to the consuls of European states the right of 
jurisdiction over all oases in which their own nationals were 
a party. Then Lord Dufferin brought over the ablest men 
from ^e Indian service to organize the work of irrigation 
in Egypt, and began the reconstruction of the army upon 
a strictly Egyptian basis, and the complete reformation of 
the administrative system. 

It was not advisable, in his opinion, to turn Egypt into 
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a British protectorate under a Eesident, even though this 
form of government offered more immediate and certain 
prospects of success. The Gladstone cabinet would never 
have consented in any event ; and it was opposed to his own 
desire not to hold the Egyptian people “ in any irritating 
tutelage.” He preferred rather that they “ should lead their 
own lives and administer their own government unimpeded 
by any external anxieties and preoccupations.” To secure 
stability and efficiency in the systems, while preserving all 
outward control in the hands of the Egyptian officials, 
Lord Dufferin, therefore, provided European advisers in 
every branch of the administration, but left all the public 
positions to be filled by Egyptians. The position of these 
advisers was extra-legal and they were subject to the con- 
trol of, and in close touch with, the British Consul-General 
at Cairo ; but the scheme has worked admirably ever since. 
Their duty was to furnish “ sympathetic advice and as- 
sistance”; and, in the words of Lord Dufferin some years 
later, the reformation of Egypt was accomplished “not by 
what we did, but by what we did not do.” 

The author of the “ Institutions ” was firmly convinced 
that time was essential to the proper development of his 
system, that the people should be afforded every chance 
to learn the elements of self-government, and that Great 
Britain ought to remain in the country until the newrdgime 
was on its feet and the people able to take care of them- 
selves. He was undoubtedly right. “Unless they [the 
Egyptians] are convinced that we Intend to shield and fos- 
ter the system we have established, it will be in vain to ex- 
pect the timid politicians of the Eastto identify themselves 
with its existence. But even this will not be enough. We 
must also provide that the tasks entnisted to the new po- 
litical apparatus do not overtax its untried strength. . . . 
We can hardlyconsider the work of reorganization complete, 
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or the responsibilities imposed upon us by circumstances ade- 
quately discharged, until we have seen Egypt shake herself 
free from the initial embarrassments of bankruptcy and 
agricultural depression. The Khedive and Lord DufiPerin 
were anxious that Sir Edward Malet, who, as British Agent 
at Camo, had rendered valuable assistance in the formation 
of the reform laws, should remain to see them carried out. 
However, the Home Government ruled otherwise. Mr. 
Malet was sent to Brussels ; and, on September 11, 1883, 
Sir E. Baring (since 1892, Lord Cromer) arrived in 
Egypt to assume the position and duties of the British Con- 
sul-General. How successfully he did his work is too well 
known to be recorded in detail here. The story may be read 
at length in his own interesting book on Modem JEgypt^ 
or in Sir Auckland Colvin’s The Making of Modern JEgypU 
The progress of reform was slow but steady, and in pro- 
portion to the increase in the revenues of the state. Out 
of the theoretical scheme of Lord DufEerin, Lord Cromer 
gradually evolved a system of government which gave pros- 
perity, peace, and security to the country and protection to 
all classes, though it may have savored at times of abso- 
lutism. During an administration of twenty-five years, there 
was much to praise and little to criticize. In the first five 
years the finances were completely reorganized, annual 
budgets formed, and the credit of the state established on 
a firm basis, without any sitbstantial increase in the taxes. 
The corvee was abolished ; and the taxpayers freed from 
an oppressive and vicious system of extortionate and 
oormpt tax-farming. In the next twenty years, some 
i6E19S,000,000 were raised easily by the reconstructed 
revenues, of which some £E78,000,000 were expended on 
public improvements and other measures affecting the ma- 
terial condition and interests of the masses. The ‘‘ fella- 
heen,’* or common peasant inhabitants of the country, 
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were protected, given an opportunity to acquire land, and 
aided to get ahead as never before. In addition, some 
XE12,000,000 were devoted to irrigation, the Assuan Dam 
and the Assiut Barrage built, and over 600,000 acres re- 
claimed for farming in Middle Egypt. 

“ He must be blind,” wrote an unbiased and competent 
Egyptian authority in 1906, ‘‘ who sees not what the Eng- 
lish have wrought in Egypt : the gates of justice stand open 
to the poor ; the streams flow through the land and are not 
stopped at the order of the strong ; the poor man is lifted 
up and the rich man pulled down ; the hand of the op- 
pressor and briber is struck when outstretched to do evil* 
Our eyes see these things, and we know from whom they 
come. . . . And very many of us . . . are thankful. But 
thanks lie on the surface of the heart and beneath is a deep 
well.” In this ‘‘ deep well ” there has always remained a 
spirit of unrest and of suspicion, which has manifested itself 
occasionally at the call of Pan-Islamism, of the Caliph who 
sits at Constantinople, and of false prophets. For it is 
difiGicult for the European and the Oriental to attain the 
highest sympathy and cooperation in the joint rule of any 
country — no matter how great their respect for, and obli- 
gation to, one another may be. In Egypt the call of Islam 
is superior to all sentiments of loyalty to England, or oven 
to the Khedive ; and the volatile nature of the Egyptian 
makes him an easy victim of the political demagogue. It 
is, therefore, remarkable that, in thirty years, no far-reach- 
ing movement against the existing government has boon 
successfully launched. The agitation caused by such skill- 
ful leaders of the so-called “ National Party ” as Mustapha 
Pasha Kamel (who died February 10, 1908) and the ex- 
citement created by the unhappy ‘‘Denishwei Affair’^ in 
June, 1906, have in no way vitally impeded the develop- 
ment and progress of the country or weakened the position 
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of England. The chief reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that the National Party, though led by able men who 
would naturally prefer to see their country ruled by its own 
citizens, has never produced an enlightened, constructive, 
and progressive platform. Its leaders have been too ideal- 
istic, bombastic, and impractical to attract the thinkers ; 
and the masses have been too well satisfied with existing 
conditions to follow them. 

There are many keen and gifted men, like Said Zagloul 
Pasha and the late Sheik Mohammed Abdou, who wished 
to reform Moslem institutions without affecting the general 
faith in the religion of the Prophet, and to bring about the 
political regeneration of Egypt in the proper time and way, 
with the cooperation of Europeans. The real hope of the 
nation lies in this steadily increasing class of men. For no 
one can expect to work a rapid transformation in political 
ideals, or create democratic institutions offhand, in a coun- 
try where, at the end of the nineteenth century, only 9.6 
per cent of the men and .3 of one per cent of the women 
could read and write. Yet the British authorities have kept 
steadily in mind the wise suggestion of Lord Dufferin — 
that, in the fullness of time, representative institutions 
should be given to Egypt. In the spring of 1913, Lord 
Kitchener took up this matter again seriously and made an 
excellent report, recommending certain important changes 
in the electoral laws and in the existing form of popular 
representation. His suggestions were taken up by Parlia- 
ment and embodied in the Electoral and Organic Law of 
July 21, 1913.1 

The old ‘‘ General Assembly’^ has been abolished under 
the now law, and all popular authority concentrated in the 
Legislative Assembly which has become a real representa- 
tive body. The number of deputies is increased to eighty- 
i Brit. Bari Papers, 1918, Egypt No. 5, od. 6875. 
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nine, including six ministers, sixty-six elected members, 
and seventeen appointed to represent minorities and in- 
terests not otherwise provided for. Although the rep- 
resentation is indirect, the method is simple and well 
adapted to present conditions. Every male Egyptian, who is 
twenty years of age and has his name registered in the 
electoral list of his town or village, is entitled to vote, ex- 
cept soldiers, criminals, bankrupts, and disbarred lawyers. 
Every fifty voters choose an elector-delegate for a term of 
six years, who must be thirty years of ago and a registere<l 
voter. He is to act for them in electing deputies to the pro- 
vincial assemblies and to the national chamber. The pro- 
portion in the latter is intended to be about one mcmlmr 
to every 200,000 of the population. Oire third of this as- 
sembly will be renewed every two years ; and the term of 
office is six years. Deputies must be thirty-five years of 
age, registered voters of three years’ standing, able to road 
and write, and must have paid at least two annual tax as- 
sessments of j£E50 on land, or £E20 if on a house. Hold- 
ers of educational diplomas are required to pay only two 
fifths of these taxes, or j£E20 or £E8 as the case may be. 

The ministry may dissolve the Leg^slativo Assembly at 
any time, but a new election must be held within tbnte 
months. A bill has to be sent three times to tlie Oliamlmr, 
however, for public discussion, and, in case of diKagreetnent, 
one private conference must be held with the Ooverument 
before a dissolution can be ordered. Laws relative to inte- 
rior affairs, the organization of the powers of state, the civil 
and political rights of the people, and the publie atlwtiiis- 
tration, cannot be promulgateil without the advice of the 
Assembly ; and all statutes must be oountttrsigmtd by the 
President of the Council and the proper minister. No new 
tax — direct, personal, or land — can be ftstablished witlumt 
the vote of this legislative body, which will sit yearly from 
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Novomlwr 1 to May 1. Its advice must be obtained on all 
public loans and ou canal, dnuuugo, or railway projects 
affecting more than one proviitoc ; and the annual budget 
luis to 1«3 submitted for its scirutiny forty days befoi’e tbo 
end of the ffsosil year. The Assembly may oven initiate 
legislation, providetl it does not pertain te constitutional 
matters, receive private members' bills, and question the 
ministers after dno notice. 

The provincial assemblies which aro composed of two 
representatives from each subdistrict, elected for four years, 
possess a largo amount of control over local affairs and the 
introduction of public improvements, being ]Mtrinitted to 
vote five })er cent of the annual land taxes without further 
approval and to siqx^rvise the (<domeutary) agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial ocluoation. 

To insure better public morals, all elections are to be 
declared void where any twmo of fraud, violation of elec- 
toral laws, or irnigularities by candidates or their agents is 
found. And all (corruption, intimidation, and impersonation 
are punishable by heavy flncH and imprisoiuncnt. To fit the 
masses for the proper use of ihu ballot and for greater self- 
do{)endenci>, groat attention is being paid to the edu(>ational 
system. There aro now some lOOiJ elementary publb, 8051 
elementary private Kuttabs ”), and 203 bighor, sctliook 
in the country, ineluding nearly 80 industrial, agricultural, 
and eommorcial institutes, with a total atten(lano<» of over 
821,800. 8inee tbo Ministry of £khmati(m, led by Ma> 
honiituKl Ali Pasha, l)egan its systematio work in 1807-08, 
the publiu expenditure for eduootion has risen from d&E3,000 
to XK64,000 in 1010. 

What Kgy{*t now needs is a (umtinned era of peacte and 
internal traiU|uiUity, in order to increase h(«r matoml pros- 
}n>rity and to facilitate the growth of edneation, of moral 
strength, and of {MtUtical bstitutioni. Parties and poUtioal 
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agitation can avail little at this time. “We are in no need 

o 

of parties,” commented a prominent Egyptian writer npon 
the attempt of the “Al-Moayad” to revive the National 
Party recently. “We have had enough of them. All wo 
need is to develop in our young men a desire for hard work 
in their spheres of action, more education, internal security, 
and good crops. Parties will not bo of any use to us, as ex- 
perience has amply shown.” This feeling has become quite 
general ; and the old days are past when a party could bo 
launched in a night around the tables of an old cafd. 

“ There has been a marked diminution of party feeling 
and party strife,” writes Lord Kitchener in his report for 
1913 “ and I notice indications for a greater confidence 

in the Government, particularly among the silent mass of 
the people. I hope 1 am not too optimistic in considoi-iiig 
these to be signs that in the near future the population will 
be again closely united, and, while placing })orsonal iutor- 
ests aside, will endeavor to work loyally for tho common 
good and to further the real interests of their country.” 
There are, indeed, a goodly number of gifted and well- 
trained natives now filling positions of tho highest trust 
and importance in a highly creditable manner. Haid Zngloul 
Pasha, who resigned from the Ministry of Justice in 1913, 
had rendered excellent service on the Native Court of Ap- 
peals and as Minister of Education from 1906 to 1910. He 
introduced and was responsible for many valuable reforms 
in both departments. Ahmed Hilmi Pasha, recently made 
Minister of Pinance, was a most successful administrator 
as the Mudir of Menufia. Yusuf Wahla Pasha, a Copt and 
Minister of Eoreign Affairs since 1912-18, was tho ablest 
member of the Mixed Court of Appeals and has achieved 
a great reputation as an efficient public official. 

“The Government authorities,” says Lord Kitohoner, 

1 Brit. Pari Pajpers, 1818, Bgupt No, X, od. 6082, 
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arc doing all in thoir power to improve the condition o£ 
the people and help them forward oti Hound lixiCH, both m 
regards their material and political progress "" ; and there 
is ample testimony on all kuIoh to prove his contention* 
The HuccesH of their effcirts depends very largely, he claims, 
txpon a steady and healthy fituuieial and economic progress* 
Among other things, the importaiua^ of the cottt>n crop and 
the maintenance of the price of this staple export cannot 
ho overstated* The country has now rocoverotl from the 
fall in prices of 1895 to 1900 and the spoculatiou wdiich 
followotl the rise of prices in 190T. The fellaheen are at 
length protectiwl from the usurers and their own tendency 
to extravagance and mismanagement by the Five Fi^ldan 
Law of 1912, which forbids the alienation of small farms 
for debt and provitles govenunent assistance in many dis- 
tricts on an easy loan plan. 

Thus tlie country hs^ been set on a fair way, under full 
sail, tfiward a proHjHm>us and successful future. Ami Great 
Britain lias most happily demonstnitiHl how an enlightened 
Kun>pean state can free an oppressed and impovorishetl 
piH>ple from the rule of a corrupt ami selfish oligarchy, 
furnish them with an eiltcient administration, e(]ual jnstieo 
and protection for all, and a sound tnumomic and financial 
system, and set tliem on the highroml of peacev and happi- 
noHH, without taking possession of tlmir land or submitting 
them to an ** irritating tnkdago.*’ And this without a cent 
of save what comes through the legitimate clmnncb 

of troilc I 



CnAl>TER XIV 

THE REOCCUPATION OF NORTHERN AFRICA 
THE SUDAN 

Akteb the intricate and difficult problem of reorganis- 
ing the Egyptian finances, no more important or perplex- 
ing task lay before the new Government of Egypt than 
the settlement of the Sudan question. Ever since its con- 
quest by Meheniot Ali, that country liad bo<m a source of 
trouble and expense to the Egyptian rulers, although it 
only embraced then the region between Wadi Haifa and 
Khartoum. Ismail Pasha, ambitious and wi^Il inttmtioned, 
with the help of European ofliciala whom he faithfully 
supportoil, subjugated all of the v:ist region extending 
from Khartoum south to the sources of the Nile and fi'oiu 
tho ancient kingdom of Dar-Eur to the ili'd Sea. 

From 1869 to 1873, Sir Samuel Jkikor wsis busy annex- 
ing tho equatorial region of the Nile linsin and fighting 
tho slave traders of Unyoro and ( londokoro, yet thwarhnl 
many times by tho corrupt and inefficient Egyptian offi- 
cials above him and the Governor-General at Khartoum. 
General Charles George Gordon sncceedod him as gov- 
ernor of Equatorial Africa. He surveyed the Nile from 
Gondokoro to Allmrt Nyanzn, {>onotrated into the BafaiM>l- 
Ghusal and Dar-Fur, 8top|>cd tho slave raids, colleetixl tluj 
taxes, and improved conditions gosemlly, at tho exiwnse 
of his heiiUh and amid great physical exertions and dis- 
(unn forts. In spite of tho assistaneu of an able staff of 
officers inelttding Komoia Gessi, Watson, Ohipjs'ndale, ami 
Enser, he too resigned his xmsition in disgust, on account 
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of the lack of Hupport from tlw Egyptian Government and 
of the iiitriguoB of the Govornor-Gouoral at Khartoum, 
and rctnnunl to London in 1H7C. 

In IH77, lio canui h'ack to Egypt at the special solicita- 
tion of Ismail Paslui, who appointo*! him GovernoivOcucral 
of the Sudan and tlie Ecpiatorial Frovinoos. For two yojirs 
lie labored undor great didiculties (.being always in groat 
straits to gut money, ollieers, and troops sufTudont to ex«- 
oute his plans) to maintain tmler and security in the coun- 
try, HO that the natives might live in petuio and raise thuir 
crops. Conditions of life in the Sudan in those days were 
hard and the situation of the jwople pitiful During the 
years 1B75-70, Gordon reports that the loss of life from 
famine, disease, and wars exceeded 81,000 in Dtur-Fur and 
18,000 in Bahr-el-Ghazal, to which must be added a fur- 
ther diU'rcase of eighty to one hundred thousand caused 
by the innumerable slave raids. 

Every el^ort was made to stamp out the praotice of 
slave hunting and trading, the slave tnidi^rs being driven 
in huge numimrs out of all the towns and the slave hands 
fretsl at every opportunity. Zuhoir Fasha, the Sultan of 
Dar^Fur and tho chief of tlte Arab slave rulers, was oa][)- 
tured mid Mutt into exile at Cairo. His son, Sidoinian, 
united all tlie chiefs of Dar-Fur and Ikh^el-Gha>!!al in an 
attempt to stop tlio progress of reform and to wwnro free- 
dom from F/gy})tmn domination. But tho indomitable 
Gessi, after a torriilo struggle lasting nearly two years, 
completely dcfcattul aiul scattered the forces of the slavers 
in July, 1879. AH tho learlors, save Baltah, who escaped to 
Wadal and apfieared later in Nigeria,^ wevccaptared ; and, 
after Imliig tried by court martial for troaoliery and tho 
nturdor of Kgj'iitiaiis, eleven chieftains, inoluding Hulci- 
man, were condemned and shut. The oonntiy then settled 

> ir- 143, anit. 
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down to a period of peace, flecurity, and progress; and, under 
tlu! skillful hand of (lessi, the llahr-ol-Ghazal heeame a 
garden, the i^oniklenee of all the headmen was secured, and 
the tnide of tho region was revived on a linn hjisis. K(|ually 
eretlitiihlo progress was being made at tho same time, by 
Gordon’s other lieutenants, including lludolph Slatin Bey 
in Dar-Fur and Kordofan and Edward Schnitzlor (Emin 
Effendi Hakim) Boy, in tho Equatorial Province which 
extended from Lado and liejaf on tho Nile to Lake 
Albert. 

After tho abdication of Ismail Pasha in 1879, Gordon, 
realizing that substantial govenimontal sujjport would no 
longer be forthcoming, resigned at tho cud of the year. 
Gessi resigned also in 1881, after receiving no supplies or 
stcamei's from Kltartoum for eight months, and having tho 
pay of his military and civil officials redu(!ed hy two years’ 
time by tlio incompetent and corrupt Itaouf i^asha, who 
suecoedod Gonlon as Governor-General. He was followwl 
in the Bahr-ol-Ghazal as governor hy Lupton Bey. Civil 
and military centers were maintained also hy the Egyptian 
Government at El OlKsid in Kordofan, Sennar, Kussala, 
Suakim on tho lied Sea, and at Berber and Dongola on 
tlie Nile. 

Conditions generally wont from bad to worse tmder tho 
Egyptian officisds, who («vred moro for money and gain 
than for teal progress and an lu>nest n«lo. Finally, in Au- 
gust, 1881, Egypt and Europt» were aroused hy the appear- 
Atu^a in Dar-Fur of ono Mohammed Ahmed, who pro- 
idaimed himself as tho Malali, or suiuswsor of tho I’rophot, 
and as a savior of the Sudanese from the oppression and 
rule of foreigners and Egyptians. Tho Egyptian Govoni- 
nu'ut paid little attention to tho movemeJit at first, which 
spread rapidly until at length tito Mahdt was able to take 
the field in person. After two or tlireo slight successes, ho 
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and KasHala, cutting off direct eomnmnication between tlioso 
pluwK aixl Khartoum. 

Tim t 'airo authoriticH, finally aroused to action, engagctl 
Gi'iu'ral I licks, a British officer of considerable experieneo 
in India, to put down the revolt. Ho reached Khartoum 
in March, 188:1, and in Septciubur, after vain attempts to 
secure an adequate equipment, set out with an undisci- 
plined force of 12,000 men (most of whom were unreliable 
Egyptian soldiers), 10 mountain guns, 6 Nordenfelts, 6600 
camels and 600 horses, to march over the desert from the 
Kile to El Obeid. Failing to take proper precautions to in- 
sure a sufficient supply of food and water and the safety 
of his column, ho was misled by his guides and his army 
totally destroyed; but the news of the disaster did not 
nsach Cairo until November 6. General Valentine Baker 
tried in Decemlmr to relieve the garrisons at Tokar and 
Sinkat from Suakim, but was driven back with a loss of 
2400 men out of approximately 3800. Sennar was com- 
pletely invested ; Suakim in a itauic : Khartoum threatened ; 
and the revolt of ILadcudowa in the eiist (Kassala), as well 
as that of the Mahdi in the west, given great encourage- 
ment. 

At this moment. Great Britain, acting upon the advice 
of Sir Evelyn Baring, British Agitnt at Cairo, ami the 
reports of Generals WochI, Stt^pheuson, and Bilker, who 
claimed that Egypt could no longer hold her southern 
provinces or hoj )0 to regdn control of the rolnfliions dis- 
tricts, urged the Khedive to witlidraw from tl»« Sudan al- 
together. This the Egyptian authoritiiui were loath to do, 
fearing the necessity of altandoning tlmir own gairisons in 
distant Etjnatoria and BahtHil-Gliazal and unwilling to 
stu^rtfico valuable ttsrritories. Tewiik Pasha wisluid to hold, 
at least, the Khartoum-Snakim line to insure the prutcc)- 
tion of Upper Egypt, while Chorif Pasha was opposed to any 
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withdrawal. Finally, after conaidcrablo proBsuro had been 
brcnif'ht to bear, Tewtik aecoded U) the Hritwh demand aiul 
Cherif PuHha resigned in favor of Nubar Pasha on Janu- 
ary 11, 1H84. Tho Egyptian authoritius and Cairo leaders 
worn greatly excited ; and every otjo was filled with tm- 
certainty and apprehension. And, altlunigh the llritish 
plan was adopted, it was undursUmd that tho Egyptian 
garrisons would bo brought out and that Great Britain 
would recommend a man to assist in their rtiscue. Accord- 
ingly, on January 18, Geneml Gt)rd<)n was nominated. His 
appointment was approved by tho Khedivo and ho reached 
Cairo on January 24. 

Gonoral G«»rdou was instructed by Earl Grauvillo to re- 
port upon the general situation in tho Sudan, the bostuicxW 
of effecting tho evacuation, and the prohahlo effect upon 
tlu) slave trade of the withdrawal of the Egyptian fontes. 
By tho Khedive and Haring he was eajXKdally charged to 
nsfi every possihlo means tt> insure tho safe rotroat of tho 
Blgyptian iwople and garrisons in tho Sudan, including tho 
civil popttlation of Kimrtoum. Tliore was evidently consider- 
able unoertaintyeoncamungtheexai^t details of his mission. 
Was he to oxtrioatotlm garrisons at once, or was ho merely 
to re{)ort conditions and act later upon tho receipt of other 
ins^nctinn? There is no doubt that Gordon was in entiro 
sympathy with the British ixiHcy of giving up tho Sudan 
when he left for Khartotnn. “ I will carry out tho evfwma- 
tion as far as possihlo acKtonlitig to their [I lor Majesty's 
Government] wish,’* he wrote Granville in a tnomorandum 
written on tdiiplioard and n»teive<l in London on February 
1, ** to the best of iny ability, and with avoidance as far as 
possible of all fighting. I would, however, hoim that 11. M. 
Ocvennnout will give mo their support and eoitsidoration 
should I Im unable to fulfill all itteir expoiMlous.” ^ 

^ ifrft. /W. teat, JfyMpt, rvl 8S, pjh 
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Gordon thought at first that it would ho jmssiblo to socuro 
tho withdrawal of tho Egyptian garrisons and pooplo, 
through tho cortjH.’iratioa of tlio iiativo Sudanoso ohioftains, 
to whom ho jtroposod to turn over the government of tho 
country. On February 5, the Khedive ap]:>ointed him Gov- 
ernor-General of the Sudan with full power; and there- 
after the work of protecting and escorting tho Egyptians in 
safety out of tho country became for him a snored duty. 
After reaching Khartoum, he issued a proclamation promis- 
ing protection and assistance to all Egyptians and Sudan- 
ese who would support him and urging all tho ohiefs to o]v 
pose the Mululi. Ho then sent down a large number of sick 
men, women, and children to Dongola, opened communicii* 
tions with tho beleaguered garrisons as far as possible, and 
tried to get a thorough griisp of tho whole 8ituati«>n. The 
magnitude of tho task before him was soon apparent. Thu 
difiumltiesia tho way of a successful retreat from the Stulan 
proved much greatttr than any one had anticipated. F«>r tho 
rebellion was so widespread and the agents of the Maluli 
so powerful that, without some military backing, his own 
personal inlluence and efforts could accomplish little. In 
fact, it was no longer possible to extricate safely the inte- 
rior forctis located at Seunar, Ksissala, and in Ktpiatoria, 
without the use of troops. 

On Febrnary 4, General Gordon outlinod his general 
plan as follows : to rephmo tho Egyptian by native Budan- 
esc oflicials undtsr him8(^lf, o|H>n the road betwism Bnakim 
and Biu-ber and between Bnakim and Knssala, relieve Ben- 
nar, send stcamorK up the Nile for the garrisons in Ei|tia- 
toriatuui Uuhr-el-Ghaval, and arrange fttra general exodus 
of Egypthuis via Hougola ; and ho askml for Eiiglisli Jjflhiers 
and melt to assist liim. Finding tho Britisii auUiorities in- 
disposed to furnish any military assistiinee, he wired Ihir- 
ing OH February Ifi, urging, as tho only ndiablu plan of 
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evacuation anil one whicU woulil afford proper protcctum 
to the natives and the interests of KgJ’pt, the eshiblislunent 
of a local government under some native chieftain strong 
enough to withstand thu Muhdi and to give an efficient acl- 
ministration to the Sudan. A general withdrawal at once, 
even if it wore poaaihle, “ would he thu signal for general 
anarehy throughout the country.” He hugged that Zuhoir 
Pasha, whom ho considored the only man eijual to thu tusk, 
Ixj 8<*nt from Cairo to undertake the work. Ifor the present, 
(lortlon thought he should be supporteil by the llritish aiul 
Egyptian Governments, and given a pension of XbOO a 
year — tho last emulitional, however, on his promising to 
stay out of the Kquatorial Provinees, to remain at peace 
with Abyssinia, to levy only five i>or cent duties, and to 
maintain tho usual height of tlio Eile nt Cairo. 

Colonel Stewart, Gonlou's ehiof aide at Khartotnu, and 
Paring also strongly favored this plan; but (iladstonu and 
Granville, influeneed by their personal antipathy to any 
form of intcirvention and iiy the demands of tlie anti-slavery 
leaders in Kngland, who kni‘W little of thu real situation in 
the Sudan, questioned the ]K)liey, thoiigli they hesitated to 
formulate any of their own. “Ilowcanyon reeoneilo tho 
Bp{K>intnient of JUidaiir with thu prevention of the slavo 
trade and tlje jadicy of complete evacuation ? ” wired Earl 
Granville to Ikring on March R ; and from Kishruary 27 
to March 9 an extendml oxclmngu of tuh'grams on the suls* 
jeut timk place. Granville feared Zulmir would join thu 
Mahdi, restore slavery and slave trading, nnd he a {wraonal 
danger to Genoral Gordon. The general defended his 
{Htlicy earniistly hut respectfully. He was willing to take all 
imrsoual risks, nnd htdieved Znhiiir the only jmmm, ]Kiwcr- 
ful, popular, and skillful enough to haitdlo tho situation 
KitocwMfully and to extriento the garrisons in safety. There 
was little tlanger of his going over to tlio Mahdi, fur 
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ho woulil Hooii ho tlio stronger of the two. As to slavery, 
“tivon if wo hold the Sudan, wo oould never interfere with 
it,” wrote the man who had spent several of the best years 
of his life lighting the slave raiders and who knew that 
country as ftw Euglishiucu or Europeans in those days 
could know it. Zubeir would be too busy to indulge in slave 
raids, ho was sure ; but, in any event, the former Sultan 
could 1)0 hold in check by means of the annual subsidy and 
English troops at Suakim. 

Baring l>elievud that tho propmed plan was in “harmony 
with tho i)olicy of evacuation,” and that tho question of 
slavery oould not seriously affect tho issue one way or an- 
other, for no middle course was possible. Either they must 
“annex tho country, whie-h was out of the question,” or 
they nmst accept the consequences of its ahandonment. 
“ It is for Her Majesty's Government to judge of the im- 
]H>rtanco of public opinion in England,” he wrote, “ hut I 
venture to think that any attempt to settle Egyptian ques- 
tions in the light of English popular feeling is sure to ho 
prmluctive of harm, and in this, as in otlusr cases, it will 
bo preferable to follow the advice of tho responsible author- 
ity on tho spot.” ^ 

Gordon, although oxtroimdy desirous of executing the plan, 
of evacuation, could not carry it out without tn»ops unless 
ho dosert<‘d t!io garrisons and most of the Egyptian jH)ptt- 
lationof Khartoum. He kept hoping that the Hritisli Gov- 
ernment would wtnd some forces as far as Dongola and 
Berber to aid tn the withdrawal from the country, or, at 
least, would permit Zuheir to come to his aid. He was, liow- 
ever, ntsiguiHl to the will of his Hti{)orior 8 . Tho Government 
couhl refuse Zulwir, he wrote Baring, but it was tlw “only 
chance. I will do my best to carryout my instructions, but I 
feel I shall hocatiglit in Khartoum.” And tl’ohmel .*<tA'w«rt 

> ifril, /’tiri. Pa/irr*, 1S84, Hijfltl, t»l. H8, r<SU-3i. 
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wrote on Marcli 4, “I assure you none are moro anxious to 
leave this country than Gordon and luyacK and none more 
heartily approve the Government's policy o£ evacuation. 
Unless !!Soheir [Zubeir] is sent, I see little probability of this 
policy l>eing carried out. hlvory day wo remain Ihids us more 
lirm in the country and causes us to incur resjKtnsibili- 
tics toward the people, which it is iutpossiblo for us to 
overlook.” 

Bach day and each week brought fresh difUculties in the 
way of the oomploto abandoumout of the country without 
the employment of military forces, raised stronger barriers 
to tito rescue of the interior garrisons, and saw the linos 
drawn tighter and tighter about the city of Khartoum. On 
March 8, General Gordon wired Baring: *‘ln the present 
state of aSairs, it is impossible to withdraw the Cairo em> 
ployoes from Khartoum without it falling into tho hands of 
the Mahdi's emissaries, and if this took plaoe, then of oourso 
all ho{>o of saving tho garrisons of Equatoria and Bahr-el- 
Ghasal fails. ... 1 am strongly against any permanent 
retention of tho Sudan. 1 am quite averse to it ; but I think 
we ought to leave it witlt decency. . . . Yon must see that 
you could not recall me, nor could I possibly obey nntal 
all tliu Churo employees get out of all the places. , . . How 
could I look tiie world in tho faee, if I abandoned them and 
lied? As a gentleman could you advise tiiia oourse ? It may 
have btKtn a mistake to send me up here, but this bav- 
ing bmu: done, I have no optaon but to see the evacuation 
through, for even if I were mean enough to escape, I have 
no |wwcr to do so.” * 

lie was still awaiting the decision of the British anthorf> 
ties at home. If ordered to withdraw and no troops could 
1 h) scut, the only thing he conld do would bo to resign his 
comtuisston ami try to get ont by way of the Bqustorial 
> BtU, I'orl Bapm, voL P- MSt. 
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and Bahr-el-Gliaztil Provincos, which might ho turned over 
to the Congo (ioverninent temporarily. On March 13, tho 
Foreign Ollico wired Ihiring that tho Government could 
not accept tho proposals of Gordon. If unable to help mat- 
ters by remaining longer, ho was to retreat as soon as pos- 
sible to Berber and save the garrison of Khartoum. They 
did not wish him to resign his commission. But, appar- 
ently, this telegram was never received by General Gordon, 
as Khartoum was surrounded and cut off from all commu- 
nication on March 15 and Mr. Baring reported that it was 
imiHJssiblo to roach him by wire after March 10. From 
that time till tho middle of May, ineffectual efforts wero 
made to get letters into Khartoum through special messen- 
gers. And, iinally, on May 16-115, tho home authorities 
wired the sum of .£450 to pay export envoys, secured 
through Zubeir, to talto a message to Gordon ; but even 
they failed to reach him. 

Meanwhile, tho followers of tho Mahdi extended their 
oponitions northward, until Iferhor foil into their Itands on 
May 21, and nearly all of tho Middle and North Sudan 
was itt their control. Tho British Government was at last 
forced to consider seriously the (piostion of sending troops 
to tho relief of Khartoum ; but time tlraggwl on and August 
came in, iMjforo Gladstone, Impelled by tlie preastiiro of pul>. 
lie opinion, rose in I*arliam«nt to ask for a vote of funds 
to flnniKfo an cxpinlition to the Sudan. Anothitr delay en- 
sued before a plan of operations <!ould Im agreed npon. 
General Wolseley was chosen to lead the forces ; but he 
did not Cairo mitil September 10, ami tho campaign 
was not a«!tually inaugnrabsl until Oetolmr 5, 1884. There 
were two routt'S that might Im followwl s one aoross tho 
Nubian Desert from tlm port of Suakim to Borimr, and the 
other ui> tlio Nile to Wadi Haifa and over tho desert to 
the ssmiu destination. It was ultimately decided to take tho 



latter ; anti the late .T olm M. Cook, of the Epjyptian Itranoh 
of the firm of Thoinaa CJook <& Son, fnnuHhotl tho tlotilla 
whit'U transported tho entire force of 11,000 British and 
7000 Egyptians, together with 130,000 tons of stores and 
war materials, from Aasiut to Wadi Haifa — a distanoo 
of 550 miles. 

Although animated with tlio highest motives and ontlm- 
siasm, and pushed witli all tho energy and ability of tho 
ooinmandiug general and his imsistauts, the progress of tho 
army was necessarily slow. Tho leaders were eompclled to 
follow tho Nile from Watli Haifa, instead of crossing tho 
desert to Bt'rlier, in order to have snfSoiont water for so 
large a force. This increasosl their march ahont three hun- 
dred and fifty miles, during the hatter part of which tltore 
was %hting almost constantly. However, when Wolseley 
received won! from Gordon, on November 17, that Khar- 
toum could hold out for forty days longer, all tho troops had 
passed Wadi Haifa. On Decemhor 2, the army reaohed 
Dongola and by Christmas Day most of it was at Korti. 
Hero the forces were divided, one division continuing along 
the river with a view of capturing Berber, while the other 
erosied the desert to Matammeh on the Nile, whore they 
expeoted to ho met by Gordon’s steamers. 

As this latter foroe of Mtoeii hundred men approached tho 
wells of Ahu Klea, it was attacked by some ten to eleven 
thousand Dervishes, but it totally defeattKl them, after a tor- 
rifio strugglo. While Colonel Charles Wilson was making 
preparations to take the town of Matammeh, on January 21, 
steamers arrived with urgent letters from Gordon, Wilson 
wished to set out at once, hut he was delayed perforce a 
couple of days, in order to soouro tho jKwitiun of his forces, 
select tlw l>est Hudanoso ofhoors and men for the dash to 
Khartoum, and eomplote hts proparations. On the 24th of 
Jaauary, 1» sot out wl& two stcaxnon and twenty British 
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soldiers ; and four days later, making every exertion, ho 
reached Tuti Island, only to find himself facing tho guns 
of Omdurman and Khartoum. Executing a rapid movement 
downstream till out of range of the forts, he sent scouts 
ashore and received indisputable evidence that the expedi- 
tion was <Aree day& too late. Khartoum had fallen, through 
treachery, on January 26. Gordon had been murdered in 
the garden of his palace early in the morning of tho 26th, 
and the city given over to pillage and slaughter. Colonel 
Wilson and his aides had hoped that the victory of Abu 
Klea would relieve the pressure about the capital, but it 
had the opposite effect. For it nerved tho Mahdi and his 
followers to make every effort to seize the city, as a means 
of stopping the advance of the British. In this they judged 
correctly, for the military expedition withdrew from tho 
Sudan almost immediately, the two divisions safely effect- 
ing a reunion at Korti on March 8, leaving the Mahdi su- 
preme. And by September, 1885, the whole country to 
Wadi Haifa was in the hands of his followers. 

The o£B.oial reports ^ of Colonel Wilson and his superiors 
show that no blame for the failure of the expedition can 
be attached to the officers and men engaged in tho outor- 
prise. Ko one, however, has been successful in lifting tho 
burden of criticism from the shoulders of the Gladstone 
Government. It has been justly censured because it per- 
mitted the sending of the Hic^ expedition, dispatched a 
man of Gordon’s courageous and upright character to 
Khartoum, failed to grasp the necessity for the employment 
of Zubeir, and for the delay in issuing orders for the mili- 
tary mission of rescue. The crux of ffie whole matter lies, 
indeed, in the inability of Gladstone and his oolleagues 
to evolve a broad foreign policy and to enforce it wifdi 
promptitude and decision. There was ample justification, 
1 Brit. Pari. Pogmt, 1885, toL «6, p. 088. 
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for a diffowinco of opinion conoorning tho 
wiwUnu of retaining a hoW over the Sudan in tlio early 
eightiea ; ami there wore good and Huflloiont roaaona for 
adopting a policy of withdrawal at that time. Ihit, if <wao- 
uatinn was iWHjesaary and expedient, there was no gowl resi- 
son why it should not have Iwon executed promptly and 
with as little loss of life and property as possible. And 
if a military exp«5dition was justiflahle in October, 1H84, 
could there have been any good grounds for refusing to 
send it in May ? The equipment of a largo force for tho 
solo purpose of saving a solitary and noble British suhjoot 
Itosieged in Khartoum — however laudable in itself — is not 
a proimr methotl of solving a difficult political and colonial 
problem. 

Qlndstono’s exonse, that tliey had no proof that Gordon 
was in danger and Khartoum was apparently provisioned 
for a long siege,'’ was wide of tho mark. B'or this is simply 
another instance of the difficulties and disasters that are 
certain to follow whenever a state duoidos u|mn a policy of 
intorvention, but is unwilling to assume tho responsibility 
for all the oonscqnonces of such an action. Great Britain, 
although moved by certain vital political and economio 
oonsiderations rather than by any preconceived policy of 
expansion, intervened with force in Kgypt. This assump* 
tion of control in the internal and external affairs of tho 
country necessarily implied a rosiionsibility for tlie dime* 
tion of its foreign ]K)lioy particularly in regard to tho 
Sudan. This responsibility the British authorities tried to 
avoid by demanding an immediate ovaeoatbu of all of tho 
K{ie<Hve*s southern torritoriMi. It was no oxouso to say 
that Blngland was not inaugurating a poU^ of expansion ; 
that her intervention in Kgyfit wm only temporary. Sho 
ows rtwe, and, while ocoupying the position of “ ml visor, ’* 
responsible in every way for tiie eonduot of affairs. And, 
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as long as she remained, it was her duty to see to it (as 
she did later) that the interests of Kgyj>t and its peophs 
did not suflfer through any fault of hors. If the advice of 
Baring and Gordon had been listened to in May, the Su- 
dan might have been evacuated with decency and dispatch, 
the lives of the garrisons and of Gordon and Stewart 
spared, and the name of Great Britain held in respect. 
The expedition of October was predestined to failure. Its 
result was not merely a disaster — it was a tragedy. It 
shattered the confidence of the Egyptians in the integrity 
and ability of the British, for they were impressed with tho 
idea that the life of one Britisher was of far more impor- 
tance than the interests of Egypt or the lives of thousands 
of its people. It strengthened vastly the hands of the 
Mahdi and his followers ; it created a grave menace to tho 
future of the Egyptian state on the south; and it multi- 
plied the dangers and difficulties of a reoccupation that 
was sure to come. 

On June 22, 1885, the Mahdi died suddenly. He was 
succeeded by Abd- Allah, known as the “Khalifa,” who 
proceeded to subdue all tho country south of Wadi Haifa 
and unite all sections under his rule. An invasion of Egypt 
was only prevented by the victories of Generals Stephen- 
son and Grenfell over the Dervishes, as tho followers of 
the Khalifa were called, at Koshah and Ginniss in Decem- 
ber, 1886 ; and Suakim was saved by English valor from 
the hands of Osman Digna, the most skillful Dervish 
general. 

The Egyptian Government, though employing British 
officers and men to defend its frontier, remained for many 
years simply on the defensive. Meanwhile, in tho Sudan, 
conditions went from had to worse. Under the reign of the 
Khalifa, whose government was as inefficient and comjpt 
as it was cruel and vicious, the conntty was speedily re- 
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to a state of anarchy and oonfnsion. The people 
were opprossod and ovcrburibuod with taxes and imposts ; 
human life was of no conseijuoncc ; and the population 
rapidly diminished, until tlio land presented a scone of 
desolation and poverty unocpialod in the annals of Africa. 
The terrible conditions prevalent under the Dervish rule 
and the atroeities and cruelties perpetrated by tho leaders 
havo been graphically described in tho works of Slatin 
Piuiha, now Sit Kudolph von Slatin, Inspector-General of 
the Sudan, and tho labi Father Ohrwaldor, both of whom 
woro prisoners of tho Kh:Uifa at Omdurmau during many 
weary years. Kuro^w was at length anmsed, hut it was tho 
situation of lOgypt that stirred Great ilritain to action. 
Her frontier was in a state of oonstant unrest and never 
free from tho danger of invasion. Her trade suifured im- 
inonsoly by tho country biiing cut off from all iutcrcourso 
with the Sudan and the lands to tho south. And her peo- 
ple lived in daily dread of famine and disaster, through 
fear lest tho Dervishes might intorfero with tho regular 
How of tho Nile waters. 

At length, tho British Government felt it was impera- 
tive to instiro the safety of the Imrdor. Tho pressure on 
Wadi Haifa was, aocorditJgly, rolievod by tho victory of 
Colonel Wa<lohouso over tho Dorvishos at Argin In July, 
and by tho defeat and destruction of tho army of Wadan 
Nagumi hy General Grenfell at Toski on August fi, lH8d. 
Thou tho situation about Snakim was greatly improved 
through tlm dooisivo victory of Colonol liolland-Bnuth 
over Osman Digna at Tokar in 1801, and agtun, in 1803, 
hy Gdonel Dloyd, Major Sydney, and Captain Fonwiok, 
who indioietl anothor defeat on tlto same leader. But this 
was not sufficient. All traffic wlUi tho Interior was still 
eitsHtfl. TIki Dervishes nttiunotl their c«mtrol over tho U|>- 
jHir Nile, and Osman Digna continued his depredations 
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as formerly. In February, 1896, the Italians, who had suc- 
cessfully established a protectorate over Eretria and Abys- 
sinia and advanced westward in the Sudan as far as Kiis- 
sala, suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the King 
of Abyssinia. In order to aid them by keeping the Der- 
vishes so occupied that they could not assist Abyssinia or 
retake Kassala, the British authorities ordered an advance 
to Akasha and Dongola. 

The English statesmen were now seeing clearly the re- 
sponsibilities their country had assumed with the control 
of Egypt, and were realizing the necessity of maintaining 
a firm and progressive foreign, as well as internal, policy. 
Tewfik Pasha died in 1892, and was succeeded by his sou, 
Abbas II Hihny, an ambitions and visionary youth who 
had been educated abroad, and who was not in close touch 
with the conditions in Egypt. Great tmoertainty and dis- 
q^uietude prevailed during the next half-dozen years ; and 
some unfortunate incidents occurred to mar the close rela- 
tionship that previously had existed between tihe Khedive 
and his British advisers. It, therefore, became imperative 
to do something to prove that the English Government 
was in earnest and intended to carry out an enlightened 
program with firmness and vigor. In his famous dispatch 
of February 16, 1898, Lord Rosebery, after calling atten- 
tion to the important European interests, the genuine pub- 
lic opinion, the work of reform during the last ten ye«« 
in the country, and the dangers attendant on a wititdtawal 
of the British forces, declared, “There is but one oourso 
to pursue: we must maintain the fabric of administration 
which has been constructed under our guidance, and must 
continue the progress without impatience, but without in- 
terruption, of an administrative and judicial system which 
shall afford a reliable guarantee for the future welfare of 
Egypt.” 
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Tho next throe years a decided improvement was notice- 
able. In 1804, impoi'taiit rufornm in the aduuuiati'ution of 
the country wore efiected, and public security greatly im- 
proved. In 1800, tlic plans fur the Assuan Dam and the 
opening of large areas to irrigation wore inaugurated, and 
a material advance made in conditions generally. It was 
evidenty however, that any genuine and vital effort to pro- 
mote the real progress and “ future welfare of Kgypt ” must 
of neoessity inclmle tho solution of the Sudan question. In 
April, 1806, General ICitehoner, who had snect^Hled Gen- 
eral Grenfell as Sirdar of tho Egyptian army in 1802, or- 
dered a general advance of his troops, in aocordaiice with 
instructioua from the home authorities. lie defeated tho 
Dervishes decisively at Ferkot on Juno 7, occupied Hafir 
on September 19, and entered Dougola on tho 23d. At tho 
opening of tho following year, the British Goverunumt an- 
nounced a definite forward ixficy which iiioluded the build- 
ing of a railway from Wadi Haifa to Abu Hamed (thus 
cutting down tho Nile journey 850 miles) and an advance 
to Khartoum. It was apparently now ready to assume the 
resimnsibilitiesthatit ha<l fonsed the Egyptian Govemmeut 
to evade twelve years before. 

Kitohener thereupon resumed his march, completing tho 
rtulway as he progressed. Abu Ihuned was taken, ami, on 
September 6, Berber wtw occupied. By November 4, tho 
railroad hail reached Abu Hamed and was Wing rapidly 
pnslmd to Berber. The next spring ojwrations were nwumed 
and a severe defeat inHiotesd upon tlio Dervishes at Atbara 
on April 8, 1898, where the Emir Mahmoud was captured. 
The followers of tlie Khalifa then fell back on their capital 
at Omdurman, gwnluaily followed by tho Anglo-Rgyptian 
army under General MacDonald. Finally, on Beptember 2, 
1898, a terriSc conflict took place before Omdurman in 
which 10,000 Dervishes were shun ami the forces of the 
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Khalifa completely routed. Khartoum and the Khalifa’s 
capital were occupied, and the great march of 650 miles 
over desert and barren land, in the face of trcuieiulous diffi- 
culties on every hand, was successfully achieved. A memo- 
rial service was held in honor of Groneral Gordon, the tomb 
of the Mahdi destroyed and his ashes thrown into the river, 
and the Egyptian and British flags raised- The advance 
was then resumed up the Nile ; the Dervish camps wore 
destroyed ; Fashoda was reached on the 19th, and the whole 
of the river basin occupied as far as Gondokoro. Tlie Kha- 
lifa had, meanwhile, taken refuge in Kordofan, but ho was 
pursued in January and finally overtaken and shun on No- 
vember 24, 1899, the majority of his Emirs being taken 
prisoners. Osman Digna escaped, but was at length cap- 
tured near Suakim in January, 1900, and sent to Join the 
other leaders in confinement at Damietta. 

As soon as the country had been thoroughly pacified and 
the western boundaries adjusted through the Anglo-French 
Agreement of 1899, the British authorities were ready to 
consider the problem of the future status of the Sudan. A 
serious situation confronted them. Here was a country ap- 
proximately one million square miles in area, of which only 
about one third, in the north, was ctiltivablo and inhabited 
by a fairly industrious and intelligent people. The remain- 
ing two thirds, to the south, was a vast tropical ri’-gion of 
apparently little value, occupied by wild warlike tribes, like 
the Shillucks and Dinkas, who wore ignorant, restless, and 
difficult to manage. Business, trade, and all intcrcourso 
were at a standstill. Agriculture and industry langiiisluHl ; 
and there were no resources available for a new govern- 
ment. The wealth of the land seemed to Imvo vanished 
completely under the ruthless hand of the Dervishes. It 
was as if a terrible blight had fallen upon the country, for 
whole districts were practically depopulated — particularly 
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of men — and the entire population of the Sudan had fallen 
from 8,000,000 aouls to approximately 2,000,000. 

(Ireat llritsiin hositiited to assnino the rule of ho groat a 
territory. Nor was it doairahlo that the Egyptian Govern- 
ineut should again he phiced in absolute control of it. To 
extend the administrative and judicial systems of that coun- 
try with its “ Institutions,” “Mixed Trilmnals,” “ Capitidar 
tions,” and complex laws, would have boon to court disaster. 
Lord Cromer suggested to Lord Salisbury that Egypt and 
Great Britain enter upon a sort of partnership for the oc- 
cupation and control of the Sudan. This solution appealed 
to the British authorities, and the Anglo-Egyptian conven- 
tion of was the result. By this a joint government was 
in theory established, although the actual work of adminis- 
tration was loft to the British. The sujmuno authority was 
concentrated in a governor-general, appointed by Egypt 
with the approval of England, and a cabinet largely of his 
own choosing. Freedom of trade was jwrmittod to all, suli- 
joct, of course, to the usual customs, but no duties were to 
1)0 levie<l on goods from Egypt. The southern boundary of 
Egypt was fixed at lat. 22® N., near Wadi Haifa, which 
hccame the chief imrt of entry, though a now one was ere 
long opened at Port Sudan on the ItiMl Sea. Mixed tribu- 
nals wore proliihite,d ? and the oonsnls, or agents of fondgn 
states, wore forbidden entrantm without the consent of Eng- 
land. Slave trading was almlishod, and the iin|)ortsition of 
liquors and firearms stringently restricted. 

Great Britain showed no hesitation, this time, in under- 
taking the responsibilities inonmbent u]xm any ruler in 
Africa. Major-General Bir Iteginahl Wingate was made 
Governor-General, Sir Kttdolph von Hlatin, K.C.B., etc., 
lnH{wctor-Gencral, and a eorjm of efficient and energetic 
British officials undertook the establishment of a thorough- 
going administration. Peace and security were given to tlm 
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land ; seliools were opened ; tte people were assisted to re- 
claim their farms and reopen tbeir lands ; and the country 
was divided into thirteen provinces, outside of Dar-Fur, 
which was left under its native sovereign. Lado was re- 
turned to England by Belgium in 1910, upon the death 
of Eing Leopold, and the control of Great Britain over 
the upper and the headwaters of the Nile was now 
complete. 

Thus entered upon its labors a British rdgime in Central 
Africa, untrammeled by restrictions either from Egypt or 
England, the success of which in the first fifteen years of 
its existence has been phenomenal. “When you consider 
the vast extent of the country,” wrote Lord Cromer, “ the 
savagery of a great portion of the population, the enormous 
distances of waste and desert which separate one place from 
another, and the general economic condition of the countiy, 
the rapidity with which the Sudan has been regenerated is 
really marvelous.” Nowhere has this remarkable develop- 
ment been better demonstrated than in the increase in tlio 
revenues of the state. These have risen from the nominal 
sum of j686,000 in 1898 to jSl, 428,000 in 1912. A railway 
from Wadi Haifa to Khartoum was constructed, with a 
branch from Berber to Poi-t Sudan (Snakim), affording 
two outlets for the trade of the country. It has since boon 
extended to Sennar, and finally to El Obuid, tlto eapital of 
Kordofan, in Febmaiy, 1912 ; and there are now fifteen 
hundred miles in operation. A scheme is already on foot to 
connect this system with a line from Sennar to Snakim via 
Kassala and Tokar. And the government steamers cover a 
regular schedule on the Nile and its tiribatarios of over 
twenty-five hundred miles. 

Of the funds necessary for those improvements, Egypt 
has furnished material aid yearly in the form of a sulwidy 
which in 1912 amounted to j£ES8d,000. Her statesmen may 
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have wondered why the “ junior partner ” has had to carry 
the chief burden of the oxj>ouse. But the reason is evident 
when one realizes how trotnendous has been her gain iu 
peace, in national security, and. in trade, since the reoccu- 
pation of the Sudan. The subsidy will cease with the cutn- 
ing year ; but Egypt will refund to the Sudanese Govorn- 
ntont all duties collected at its ports on goods destined fur 
the Sudan. Great Britain has voted a 000, 000 loan to 
assist in the erection of a dam and the irrigation of some 
500,000 feddans iu the Gezira district between the Blue 
and iho White Nile, south of Ivliartouin. 

The trade of the country lias steadily increased, particu* 
larly since the opening of the railway. In 1908, the com- 
bined exports and im^iorts reached .£E2, 588, 000, and in 
1011 they exoeoilod £E3,650,800. The progress in educa* 
tiou has been equally remarkable. Immediately after the 
battle of Oindurman, in 1808, Ixird Kitehencr wired inUn- 
ontial friends iu Iiondon, asidng tliat funds be raised for a 
college at Khartoum. The ap|>eal mot with a ready response, 
and in November, 1002, Gordon College was opened. Puin 
ing the first ten years of its existence the work of the college 
has been remarkable, both from an educational and from 
a scientifio standpoint, and its growth has been steady, the 
attendance now totaling approximately 500. The equii>< 
meat consists, at present, of ma im{iosing College Hall, in 
which the classrooms, the drafting lal>oratory,tlie museum, 
and the Wellcome Kesoarch Laboratories are ktoatod ; a 
welkapiipixid workshop ; a fine primary school building; an 
extensive student domtitory ; four eomfortahle staff-houses 
for instmetors, and a small mosque. The work of instrao- 
tbn omhraoos the “Training College,” where some 120 
young Sheiks, sons of the best families, are being prepared 
for the public servlets {mrtitnUarly as teachers and judges in 
the courts; the “lostraotbnal Workshoj[>,” whore 
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carpentry, smitli - work, and machine - running aro being 
taught to an intelligent set of 150 to 160 boys from tho 
poorer families; and the “Primary Bohool,” opened only 
in 1909, where the “three E’s” are being infused into tho 
minds of some 170 young lads. 

A School of Engineering and Surveying has recently 
been organized on a plan prepared by Mr. Dupuis, adviser 
to the Ministry of Public Works, and with this luis been 
combined a scheme for a secondary school, so much needed 
as a preparatory department to the work of the Training 
College. A military school numbering forty cadets is a suc- 
cessful and popular adjunct to the general eurrieulum of tho 
institution. The Sudanese are fine soldiers and take to mili- 
tary service naturally, the only drawback being that too 
frequently the parents persist in looking on tho military 
school as an institution for the free education of thoir 
children, and, thus far, the cadets have been drawn from 
the best families in the towns, while it is desirable to get 
them from the country districts as welL 

In addition to these important local labors, Mr. James 
Cnrrie, the Director of the College, and his able «or|)8 of 
assistants have organized the educational system for tho 
whole of the Sudan, which is being improved and extoudod 
from year to year. Two other technical schools have 
opened, at Kassala and at Omdurman, in luldition to tho one 
at Khartoum, where 268 young men are learning trades. Six 
excellent primary schools have been organized in tho loading 
towns of North and Central Sudan, which have now an 
attendance of over 810 boys, while one girls’ sohool num- 
bering 60 exists at Eufala. In addition, 47 elementary 
schools, or “ Schools of Vernacular Education,’* where the 
scholars, seated on mats in the native huts, are taught the 
Koran and tho rudiments of knowledge by youthful mastera, 
have been opened in as many villa^^ All this in a 
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where the inassoa generally knew nothing of eclncation 
hufore lUOO! 

Anti the amount of urgauizatiun anti work pussihlo along 
these lines is limited only hy the amount of money at tho 
disposal of tho Eduuatioual Deparlmuut of tho Govern- 
nicut, thns far a comparatively inslgniiicant sum, and hy 
tho problem of Kotmriug sufficient teachers and trained 
assistants. “Go slow,” and “tell the tmth,” two of tho 
favorite mottoes of Lord Cromer, have hoen well exempli- 
fied in the educational work here, where the policy of tho 
leaders has been based upon certain hrotul principles ami 
oarrictl out in an eminently practical maunt'r. In the first 
place, rtdigious toleration has been insisted on from tho 
first; and, in a land of JVIohaiumedans, tho sous and daugh- 
ters are being taught the religion of their parents in tho 
schools, along with their regular lessons. Kvm on tho cam- 
pus of Gordon Collcgti, there is a mompto conveniently situ- 
ated, wliure the students may l>o seen, in ol)edieneo to tho 
oommands of tho Prophet, bathing and praying five times 
a day. Tot Ohristianity is given its full due, tho splendid 
lives and examples of tho British officials and soldiers being 
no mean example of its virtues ; and thomisNiauaries, British, 
Austrian, and American, are maintaining suhools and per- 
forming successfully other valuable works. 

Tho idea of Mr. Currie and tlte Government is to train 
tho Sudanese fur the public sorvion in such a manner that 
they will bo able, in time, to replace all tho Kgyptians and 
Syrians now in the governmental employ, and to fill siitis- 
factorily all the under offices in the ptihiic service, tho courts, 
and the mdusils. Tito masses are Iming taught how to work, 
and there is Uniig formed gradually a large and contented 
artistin class, which will furnish the lalwr and industry 
uetHtimary for the successful dovolopmont of the couutiy. 

Education will not be given the |>oople faster than 
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have nood for or cau assimilate it, and tho greatest earo is bo- 
ing taken to prevent the creation of sin educated class without 
a proper employment. “ Too rapid prognrss in higher eduea- 
tism,” wrote (reneral It. T. Wingatt;, (lovernor-t leneral of 
tho Sudan, “ as evidenced in Indhi ami in I'lgypt, cannot ho 
too strongly deprecsitcd. Tho necessity of forming sin arti- 
san class, and tho undesirability of creating a discontented 
and wouUUlm |>olitician class, bavu been so clearly deinuu- 
stratod in other Oriental countries which havo adopted 
Western educational methods, that it behooves tho Iriudan 
Government to take very careful stock of tho situation iu 
this respect.” 

Every scholar who is trained now in tho Collogu and 
schools must put his Icnowicdgo into practice, and finds 
suitable employment at once when he leaves thu institu* 
tion of learning. Thus far not a single stuilout Itas tried to 
change his vocation or avoid tho cann’r laid Iwforu him. 
As Mr. Currie has said : “ A jusiplo whoso only iiU'ai of 
higher education for oenturies has consisted in tho study 
of grammatical conundrums and arid theologicid and met- 
aphysical disputations sundy neisls tho lesson tltat :di truth 
apprehended intellectually must first and foremost bo hon- 
ored by use before it can Iwneflt tho recipient.” 

Amother loading feature of tlioir isdicy has been tlie 
desire to study the country and its rcsoimHis systomaticaliy 
and eaiefnlly, to learn all its possihilitics, mul to d!m;t its 
development indnstriMly and commorciitlly, through irri- 
gation and otlter modern means, successfully and progrRS- 
sively. 

The basis of tliis work has been laid by Umi rosearelies 
of the Wellcome Kescarch IsilKiratorios, Urn gonerouM gift 
of Ilonry K. Wellconui, under tho able direttUon of Dr. 
Andrew Balfour.^ Several splontlid re])orts have Mrewly 
been published embodying tiie results of the first eight 
t 1014 
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years of tlioir labors, wliieh will bo of inosfcimablo value to 
the natives and the country, not only from a modioal and 
a suientiiic, but also from au economic and commercial 
standpoint. 

In addition to the detailed and sciontiiic studios com* 
pleted on the diseases of natives and animals, and those in 
thoetlinology, religion, and customs of the country, a splen- 
did work has been douo in a careful investigation into the 
character of the soil, the forests, the produce, and the irri- 
gation |)08sibilitic8 of the land, with a view to promoting 
soiontifloally its cultivation and development. The greater 
part of this work has been done under the direction of Dr. 
Bean, an Amorioau chemist, trained in forestry and agri- 
citUural work. Nowhere have tho results been more appatv 
ont tluui in Khartoum itself, which presents an ap|)earauoe 
of olcanlincHB and prosperity hardly o<.|ualed by any otlier 
tropical African city. With its waterworks, hospitd, sew- 
erage system and refuse? destroyer, public gardens, tramway 
line, lino puhlio cdiBees, and atiraotive residential streets, 
it will etunparo favoraldy with many of our modern Enro- 
{KJan or American cities of its size. But it is bettor gov- 
erned than most of them. 

No attempt \m been made to transform tho natives into 
Europeans, or to introduce European methods and ideals 
wholesale. On tho contrary, every effort has been made to 
preserve the customs, the dress, and the language of tho 
people, to insure real religious toleration, and to instill a 
dtjsiro for work and progress and a pride In and lovo of their 
country into minds of the people. 

(iri«at Bntain has {wrforined a groat service, Imth to tho 
people of tho Btidan and to tho citisa^ns of Egypt Bhe has 
freed tho Btutan from oppression and despotism, and baa 
given ItanelHcientand enlightened administration. Egypt 
^ been relieved from anxiety concerning the flow of tho 
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Nile and the trade of the South, and from fear of invanion. 
A great country has been oi>encd to the comincrec of the 
world, aiid its people have been brotight into ti>uch with 
civiH 2 tation, and are being trained in tlie Hehoids, in the 
public service, and on the lands* to care for tbomBelves, 
their property, and their country. There is i>eacc and pro- 
gress everywhere, and the future of the land is assured. 
The Anglo- Egyptian Sudan stands for all that is best in 
European coloniasation tonlay, ami it is a good t?xan)ple of 
onoeanlinal principle of the present British fonugn policy, 
i.o., conservation. Within the past year, Sir Kilward drey 
has pointed out, on niore than one occasion, that England 
is no longer in search of new possessions, but is deviating 
her energies to the care of those she alrcatly muitrids. The 
other fundamental feature of the English foreign jioHcy, 
which the history of the past ten years has amply dcuum** 
strated, is conciliation. ** The British Oovemnient has only 
one wish,*^ said the English Bi^cretary of Foreign Aifuini 
during a speech at London in 11)09, to live at {»ciicc with 
its neighbors. Its foreign policy is contained in a single 
word: oonoiliation.’’ 
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SUMMAEY OF TEEEITOEIES (IN AFRICA) 
HELD OE CONTROLLED BY EUROPEAN 
STATES IN MAY, 1914 


ColODtidB and Pro* 
teotorataa. 


Area 
aq^. miles. 


Ooloniea awt Pro- 
teotorat4«i. 


Area 

mi* lotleA 


Total 

miloi. 


Tbakox. 

Algeria d43,50O 

Sahara 1,544,000 

Tunis 46,779 

Moroooo 219,000 

Senegal 
Upper Senegal 
and Niger 

Mauretania - 1,686,610 

Guinea 

Ivory Ooaat 

Dahomey 

Congo 508,460 

Somaliland 5,700 

Madagaaoav 228,015 

4,538,864 

GB&ax BBrcAxw. 

Oam'bia 8,620 

Sierra Leone 24,900 

Gold Coast 80,000 

Nigeria 835,580 

So. African Union 478,184 
Bhodesia 439,575 

SwasUand 6,636 

Basntoland 11,716 

Beclmanaland 275,000 

NyanOand 89,801 

Zanslbar 1,020 

JBiast Alrioa 250,000 

Uganda 228,500 

Somaliland 68,000 

3,232,432 

Grand total 


Sterpt 

400,000 


Anglo-KL Sadan 





1,3IH,520 

QBiiiiAir IRuraoL 

Togotand 

33,700 


Oamero<m» 

201,950 


Southarwit Afrioa 

823,450 


!Baat Africa 

851, IMO 



l,(e3,2H0 

Bnoux CowK>. 

901^651 



— 

900,854 


Ouiiiea 

18,040 


laUuads of Prin* 

oipe, St. Tbtnaw 

m 


Ang^ 

404, HOO 




4».iao 


298,400 




m,ii» 

iTAXtY, 

Srftraa 

15.900 


Somalilaail 

t8»,4ii0 


Tripolitatda 

400,000 



l»t,W 


Elodailrn, 

Gulnra, |C4«r»tand(i 

- 


The results of the iutemction of Europeeu stAtes iti Afriee 
MB lemarlcable. The alien antlene hers oeenpled, or «eeu»«d 
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control over, more than 10,975,000 square miles of territory on 
that continent whose total area approximates but 11,500,000 Hquaro 
miles. The only two utatos which have retained tlieir indupoiul' 
cnoo are Abyseinia and Liberia — the former with an area of 
432,152 square miles and the latter with 40,000. B'rom 1880 
to 1896 Abyssinia was an Italian protectorate ; but it rosumod 
its complete sovereignty in the latter year tlmoogh tlie defeat of 
Qonond Baratieri and the signing of the convention of Adis 
Abal)a. And, since 1906, its territorial integrity and independ'- 
ence have been guaranteed by Great Britain, Franco and Italy. 
The position of &e Bopublic of Liberia is also secured by treaties 
with tlie European powoi-s ami the United States. 

France and England control over throe times as mueli terri- 
toiy as their nearest competitors — Germany and Bel^uin. Their 
poHseRsions are, in tlie miun, more ferdlo, vduablo and promising 
than tiioBc of any of the otlier European states ; and a large pro* 
portion of their lands lies within tlio temperate zono. The French 
Bepublio heads the list vrith 4,538,.354 square miles — 921, OtX) 
more than Groat Britain controls; but, sinoo over a million and a 
half square miles of the French pmuiemions consist of desert, the 
real value of their respec^vo holdings is more nearly o({ual than 
dtese figures would indicate. In fact, altliough it is at present 
imposmUo to procure reliable fipres on the actual value of those 
African territories, it is safe to say tltat the British —by reason 
of the enormous minoral wealtih, the extensive fertile {dateaus 
and the favorable cllmade loeation of British Soutl) Africa— 
hold the most dorimble |wrtion of the continent The value of 
die Spukish and Italian possessions is still very questionable : and, 
while some portions of the redone administorod by Germany, 
Btdglnm and Fortugid are promising, it is etlU uneortain whether 
dtebr African colonial aoUvities will ever pay. 

As a eoinmeroial venture, African exiMUision Is apparently 
worUt while. All of the states conoemod Iiavo secured control of 
Important trade centers and have obtained extensive markets for 
tlm home ppoduetlons. tlic state governments have nut Uiein^ 
mIvm toi^ped any great profit, except peritaps in the way of eoal* 
stations or strategio harbors for Mr Beets ; hut Mr merb 
ehmts Itave {pined raonnous advantagoi in a»ay wayiu Outlets 
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for the superfluous population of the Continental ntatos have also 
been fountl ; but after all tliat has been done to open the ci^untrien 
to trade and to improve the conditions of life ami ht*alth, there re- 
mains only a small j)ortiou of the continent which is suitable for 
tlie habitation of the white man- And it is only in the temperate 
colonies of the French and Britisht and in the highlands of a few 
of the tropical countries like Uganda atid Northern EluKlesiai 
that the wliites will bo able to settle xti any large numbers* Nor 
is it particularly desirable that they should, in a land two thirtls 
of which lie witlun the tropics, which contains an I'XceBsive pro- 
portion of desert, arid and swampy U^rritory, and whieli supports 
already a large native population- It is iinpossiblo to n*conc)lo 
tliese two racial elements, or to weld a country populated !>y both 
blacks and whites into one harmonious nation. The experience of 
South Africa has amply demonstrated the follies, the evils and 
the difi&culties of such a movement. It resultmi there, m aiwayii, 
in the establishment of a state governed for and by tlie wIdUts, 
the blacks being relegated to certain districts rescrvecl to tiiein 
by the Imperial government. It has, therefore, beromo quite 
clear that a very large proportion of the African continent 
is not adapted to the purposes of naiiontd expansion by Conti* 
nental states, or to European colonlxation. Africa is fnrntHhiiig a 
great and an ever-increasing market for the prmlucts of Europo 
and America (and openings for European capital are imnieront 
and promising) ; but none of the sub-divisions of the Dark Con- 
tinent — with the possible exception of South Africa ~ can bo 
regarded as a national asset 
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EEVENITES AND EXPENDITURES, IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS, 1887 AND 1912 

1887 


Colony 

f Oriu^ Fffot , * . . . 

1VyC»l ^ . 

Alyftrtn. . 

X«roftco 

Tmiln 

Total 

Tntpkfitd Cffifrmkt, 

IftlitehKfttaAIrk* 
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ISlrnn^Moiio •**«.».« 
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.If .♦w®. 
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m 
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%m 
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2,CHK)» 

m 

m 
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0.430 

3,314 

11,148 

H^m 

M,43a 

18,081 

32 ,834 " 


n,077 
{ {{,«i)6iaa« 

8,353 

7,436 


fHK)» 

l,:n'0 

1,325 

706 

634« 

783 

403 

17,064 

ao,375 

SW,404 

‘^81*977""^ 

Sl» 

aitw 

150* 

1040 

4Sk 

7t 

74 

823 

61 

70 

410 

401 

m 
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tm 

m 

m 

08 

m 

834 

13 

31 

$1 

87 


>« 

45D 

83tx 

•* 

- 

36* 
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310 

393 

"‘mob " 

“wo 


«» 

lOOBti 



70* 


7»» 

« 


IIT 

I7« 


- 

160» 

im 

flOO* 

\mii^ 

M07«» 

1,033 

65H 

« 

- 

87 

104 


iSo , 


2, 870 ^ 


I 
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u V&OblromOfiaOS. 

w 1««0. 
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Eeronue 

K3(t>**ntUtnm 

Importw 

KttHtrtit 

in Jcxm 


In £1000 

in £1000 

in £tWH> 

1 

1 


10, owl 




Union of South Afrion ... - 

n,2H5 




Bhodo8ift(N.nndS.) . • « * 

901 

902 




Bochuannlond 

i R9 

no aid 

00 

• 

4U>8i 

05,008 

Basutoland ....... 


12$ 




Swaiiland 

07 

02 


20,n4t> 

35,439 

Bgypt 

17,21$ 

in, 244 

Total Brifcii^ 

ws.w’^ 

Mil 

mm 


A]pf«ria 

5.H07* » 

5,Ht7* 

» 



Mmoooo , * 

nr»o» 

%m) 



Tonis 

l,87t 

i,m 

<1,2551! 


French SomalUand , . . . , 

j m • 
>20 aid 


i,ton« 


Germans. W.Airioa. , « . . 

800 

a,2f>o 

2,wsn 

■B 

Tottd temperate 

i5,9W 

45,924 

; 


Tropical Odonim, 


m 


1 

j i;i;ii> 

1 

1 

1,017 

British Beat Alrioa , . . « . 

JTi9 

iiinaid 


Uganda, * « 

1 )203 

{ OSaid 

382 

1 G20 

441 

(^. and S.^ bud. Bigoe) 

2,HflO 

1,2$1 

2,038 

1,137 

! 0,431 

1 4,82.1 

il 

Sierra hwoc 

W)0 

021 

1,U50 

i,nii 

Gambia 

90 

01 

«UT 

m 

Nyasaland 

(Vt 

iOlfOd 

m 

291 

m 

SomaUIand , 

3$ 

m 

207a 

iMia 

Sudan 

{1|409 

1 maid 

1,700 


i,m* 

Total Britlah 

7,»ft0 

7,780 



German Bast Abioa . • • . • 

/024 
>181 aid 

900 

SMllO 

IdllO 

Oaxaeroons , , 

isis 

txiTald 

083 

1,710 

1,108 

Togoland , • 

Belgian Ckmgo 

m 

1,715 

107 

2,708 

071 

%m 


French Eiiuatorial Atrioa , . * 

7$r»a 
( R»5i 
h,aw3i 
( $28aid 

7W** 

m 


French West iitioa 

iMioot* 

mt 

mjm 

Total txojtloal . , • , » . 

18,90$ 


90>|659 

B9 


X EKtimfted. 

> French iui4 Algeriitii AnMaew nmaot 

sl'tvm iepnmh^ 

< Bu4gev Mtinnten. 

« 1912 - 1 $. 

> CnehmuioulT. 

» 19X1, 


y XMloit laei hy prevtmui 
It Ik<»rb«>miiii4 ftftlhnr, 

giwml ib»4 th# tt4M tm tlie mm* 


These flgnree have been taken wherever th^ «oq} 4 bo fontidt 
bat ohi^y from the Statietioal Absiraot t^tk» StUi$k CvtuukUt 
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tho SuUdm de Statistiqii^ et de LigisUuim ComparSe^ and the 
Itamkharcliiv, Theso arc tho latest figures that could bo founds 
as the Pronch are slow in getting out their statistics. The con- 
ventional amounts, 20 marks, 25 francs, 40 Tunisian piastres of 
1887 and 10 rupees (British Piast Africa and Somaliland, 1887) 
have been taken to tho pound sterling. (In 1887 the rupee had stood 
at la. 7d. for several years, but it had fluctuated in a longer 
period between tliat and 2s. 2d. and the Statesman's Year-Book 
converts it at 2s.) The P^ptian pound has been reckoned at 
£1^. ** Aid’’ means a subsidy by the mother country. It is not 
always separately indicated. 1912 means a fiscal year ending some 
tune witUn the calendar year. 
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